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D 



AN AND Angul, says the venerable historian, Saxo Gramma- 
ticus, WERE BROTHERS, an expression borrowed doubtless from 
a current popular tradition, and being, in reality but a figurative 
statement of the fact, that the Danish and English people are 
originally descended from the same ancestry. This fact, which, 
as is well known, is laid down by the old historians of Eng- 
land, receives familiar confirmation from the circumstance, that 
Angeln, whence the Angles, who gave their name to England, 
Anglitty emigrated, lies, and from time immemorial has lain, 
within the limits of Denmark proper, and that the Jutes, or 
Jotes, Jut(e^ whose collateral descendants, under the name of 
Jutlanders, still inhabit a portion of continental Denmark, were, 
with the Angles and Saxons, one of the confederate tribes that, 
on the abandonment of Britain by the Romans, migrated thither, 
and contributed to found the Anglo-Saxon heptarchy. The ac- 
counts thus transmitted by the old writers are confirmed by 
the testimony of other literary remains and monuments of an- 
cient times. The Anglo-Saxon if, in its original form, it be 
not, strictly speaking, a dead language, has undergone very 
considerable changes^ but the many writings in it that have 
reached us, plainly show that it constituted an important link 
between the Qld Teutonic and the Old -Northern, which anciently 
was spoken in Denmark, Norway and Sweden, but is now con- 
fined, as a living tongue, to the remote, and thinly populated 
island of Iceland, which was at one time the centre of its 
literature, and where has been preserved, up to the present day, 
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a large portion, of its treasure of ancieni Lavs, Sagas, Laws, 
and other important philological monuments — a treasure of 
immense value to all the nations, of the common stock. The 
heathen ancestors of the Angles, of the Saxons, and of the 
Scandinavians had the same religion; their common deities, Tyr, 
Wodan, Thur, Frea, etc. still survive, and are daily suggested 
to memory, in the ordinary appellations of the days of the 
week common to both the leading races. The same mythic 
beings, gud, gud, god; alfar, ajlfe, ylfe, elves; vaetter, wihte, 
wights; dvergar, dveorh, dveorgs, dwarfs; jotnar, jaetter, jotnas, 
e6tenas; troll, trolde, trolles; t)ursar, thurser, t)yrse; hel, hell, 
etc. were worshipped or feared, in their times of paganism, by 
both Anglo-Saxons and Scandinavians, and occur not only in 
their ancient poetical remains and other writings, but also in 
the language, the popular superstitions, traditions, and ballads 
of their still flourishing posterity. As both these leading races 
called their oldest progenitor, and also the first man. Ask or 
^sc, so they likewise traced the family of their kings and 
princes to a common progenitor of divine lineage, Voda, Vodan, 
Woden, Oden, Odin, and likewise panegyrised in their poems the 
very same heroes, for example Volund, Weland; Volse, Wjelse, * 
Yolsung; Giuke, Givica; Sigmund; Skiold, Scyld; Halfdan, 
Healfdene; Ubbe, Uffo, Ofla; Wermund, Weremund; Jbrmun- 
rek, Eormenrfc; Hr61fr, Rolf, Hr66wulf; Helge, Halga etc., 
and likewise the very same races of princes or people^ for in- 
stance Skioldungs, Scyldings, Skylfings, Ylfings, Wylfings etc. 
The Lays of the Anglo-Saxons and of the inhabitants of 
the North are constructed according to the very same metrical 
rules, with alliterative verse, and employ the same poetical 
language, all which evidently shews that not only the lays, but 
also the people of whom they are the remains,, sprang from 
one and the same root. We have, however, scarcely any An- 
glo-Saxon poem of the heathen time that is purely pagan. The 
'influence of Christianity is' to be discerned in piost of them; 
and therefore we cannot sufficieqtly regret that some very an- 
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IISTRODUCTIOIS. V 

cient Anglo-Saxon ^writings, containing chiefly prayers, iavoca- 
tions, and religious rites in honor of the heathen deities', and 
particularly pf the Sun and Woden, which were discovered A. 
D. 980 in the ruins of a palace or temple, in the centre of 
the city of Verlamacester or Varlingacester (^formerly Verola- 
mium) were at the same time burned by command of a fanatic 
abbot. Fortunately something of 4hc same kind has been saved 
in the remote North, in the two Eddas preserved in Iceland: 
these, as well as some' other Old-Northern poems, and their 
poetical diction, elucidate in the clearest manner most of the 
obscure passages and phrases that occur in the ancient lays of 
the Anglo-Saxons, as these lays^ on the other hand, af¥6rd 
important means for the explanation of similar Old-Northern 
relics. The same remark may be made with respect to the 
eldest laws of both the Anglo-Saxons and the inhabitants of the 
Scandinavian North, which mutually elucidate and explain each other. 
Alpng with the ancient language, the ancient law maintained 
itself longest in Iceland, where it is still, to a certain degree, 
the law of the land; and therefore, it is esisy to explain the 
striking phenomenon, that certain Icelandic legal terms and 
phrases give the best explanation of several obscure terms that 
are still in use in the English laws. This remark holds good, 
in a ^till higher degree, with regard to the dialect of the com- 
mon people of England, particularly in the northern and eastern 
districts; for to the greater part of the peculiar words and ex- 
pressions there occurring, complete counterparts can be shewn 
either in the Old-Northern and Icelandic (norrcena), or even 
in the modern Danish, Low-German, Southjutlandish , or Swe- 
dish. Some of the English idiotisms are to be recogi)ized in 
the old Ballads, but these Ballads again correspond, in very 
many respects, with the ancient Danish,' Swedish, Low-Saxon 
and Icelandic popular songs of the same kind, which can be 
proved to be of a very remote antiquity both in Denmark and 
Iceland. In like manner the very same proverbs — partly 
preserving the old alliteration — still live, as palpable relics 
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of paganism, in the colloquial dialect of the common people of 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Britain and Iceland, and the same 
remark may be applied to the popular manners, customs, diver- 
sions, superstitions etc. of these nations. 

Angles, Jutes, and other inhabitants of the North took pos- 
session of, and settled in, not only parts of England, but also 
the Scotland of our days — at all events that portion of an- 
cient Northumberland, which is now considered as part of the 
kingdom of Scotland. The connexion bf Scandinavia with Ca- 
ledonia, however, is undoubtedly much older than the conquest 
of England by the Anglo-Saxons. Before that event took place^ 
the Scandinavians had possessed themselves of a considerable 
part of the lowlands of Scotland, where they probably were 
most generally known by the name of Picts. Agreeably to the 
most ancient heroic poems of the Scottish Highlands Qn elu- 
cidating which much light is to be obtained from Northern 
sources} the descents of the Northmen in Scotland, before they 
got a firm footing there, were chiefly made from the Orkneys, 
which from time immemorial seem to have been inhabited by 
people of Scandinavian origin. A great portion of the Picts 
were for a length of time held in subjection by the monarchs 
of Northumberland, of Anglo-Saxon or Northern origin. Dr. John 
Jamieson's masterly philological investigations have proved, that 
the ancient Lowland Scotch — - and generally speaking the col- 
loquial dialect of Scotland — is more frequently to be traced 
to Northern, than to Anglo-Saxon sources. Mr. Robert Ja- 
mieson has proved a similar- result, in respect to the remark- 
able affinity both of language and poetry, ^hich prevails be- 
tween the 'Scottish and Danish Ballads. 

It would also appear that people of Northern or Germanic 
origin had, at a very early period^ settled in certain parts of 
the maritime districts of Ireland, but concerning this we can 
only form loose conjectures. It is however well known, that 
in the same way as the Danes together with the Norwegians 
and other Scandinavians} especially after the 8* century, made 
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INTRODUCTION. VII 

frequent descents in Britain, and at last subdued, and for a 
considerable time held under subjection, all England together 
with a considerable part of Scotland, so they also made simi- 
lar descents in Ireland, where, under the name of Ostmanns, 
they in the 9^ century founded flourishing kingdoms, over 
which chieftains of their blood royal long held dominion, and 
where their posterity, moreover, retained the old national hame 
down tO' the latter part of the middle ages, and even later. 
At, or after the conquest, they no doubt in a great measure 
became amalgamated with the English portion of the inhabitants; 
still however it will not appear surprising if among that popu- 
lation, in its present state — with special reference to the 
lower classes — we should frequently meet with peculiar words, 
sayings, popular customs and superstitions, which clearly point 
to a Northern origin. 

In addition to this important influence, which Northern 
conquest and colonization •exerted on the people of Britain and 
Ireland, and on their posterity living at this day, ^e must also 
take into consideration the effects of the frequent visits subse- 
quently made, during the middle ages^ by Northern navigators, 
whether in the character of warriours, vikings, or merchants. 
These expeditions gtfve rise to many connexions between the 
respective countries and their inhabitants. A consequence .of 
these connexions was, that natives of Britain and Ireland fre- 
quently visited, and sometimes settled in the counlri^s of the 
North, whither they also came occasionally as prisonters of war, 
some of whom were afterwards set at liberty. Among other 
things we know, with regard to Iceland in particular, that many 
natives of Scotland and Ireland were among its earliest inha-* 
bitants. This information we have from an old history of the 
whole settlement of that island, called the Landndmabok^ 
compiled about the year 1100, and continued in the 13* cen- 
tury. It is in this way that many Icelanders, and among others 
the celebrated sculptor Thorvaldsen, are still able to deduce 
their descent, in uninterrupted succession, from natives of Bri- 
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tain or Ireland, some of them of princely Jineage, who had 
settled in Iceland as far back as the times of paganism. 

The greatest and most important reaction , which the in- 
habitants of Britain exerted on the North, was that which ma- 
nifested itself at the introduction ^r diffusion of Christianity, in 
the countries inhabited by natives of Scandinavian origin. Anglo- 
Saxon missionaries converted a great portion of the continental 
Saxons and of the Frisians, and, to the best of our knowledge, 
it was they who Orst scattered abroad the seeds of Christianity 
among the Danes. It is true, the Germans haVe the merit of 
Denmark's first formal transition to Christianity, but its general 
diffusion among the people, must, without doubt, be ascribed 
to that intimate acquaintance with its nature and institutions, 
which tfie Danes, chiefly during the reign of Canute the Great, 
acquired by means of their dominion and sojourn in England. 
On this occasion many British missionaries — monks, priests, 
and prelates — ^ came to Denmark, and laboured faithfully in 
their vocatioti, not confining their exertions to that country alone, 
but occasionally extending them over the whole Scandinavian 
North. Next to Canute, the Englishman William (y/ho was first 
his chancellor and chaplain, but afterwards — in the reign of 
his nephew Svein — - bishop of Roeskilde} may' be said to have 
taken the lead in conducting the great work. Svein governed 
the kingdom, and William the church, during the entire period 
of 30 years, and both died, nearly on the same day, in the 
year 1074. The Cathedral of Roeskilde — to this day one of 
Denmark's noblest architectural ornaments — was first built by 
them, though not jentirely completed until a succeeding age. 
It was from England that Norway received the first germ of 
Christianity. It was there that Hacon, the first christian king 
of Norway, commenced and finished his education, during the 
period from 937 to 963, thougb he failed in his effort to 
establish his own faith among his subjects. His brother Eric 
also, whom he had driven from the throne, embraced the Chri- 
stian faith, and died as ruler of Northumberland about 952. 
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It was reserved for the insignificant islets of Scilly to kindle 
for Norway that light ^ which was thence to be diffused oyer 
the remotest North. The expatriated Norwegian prince and 
sea-king, Olaf Tryggvason, known in the history of England by 
the name of Anlaf, received baptism in these isles in 993; 
three years after that he overran ail Norway, and in fonr more^ 
or precisely at the completion of the first millennium after the 
birth of Christ, he introduced Christianity not only there, but 
also in Iceland, where, however, some British and Irish Chri- 
stians had previously lived and labored; he also introduced it 
into the Feroe isles and into the remote Greenland. From Eng- 
land Olaf took along with him, in addition to other clergymen, 
his chief court priest and bishop Sigvard, or Sigurd (also called 
Sigfred, and John, or Johannes}, who not only contributed 
much to the conversion of Norway, but also of Sweden. For, 
as early as the year lOOO, he converted and baptized his sover- 
eign's brother-in-law , Rognvald Ulfson , Ihe ruler of West- 
Gothland; and subsequently, after the death of Olaf Tryggvason, 
he converted Olaf Ericson, king of Sweden, about the year 
1008, and at that period and afterwards many other • Swedes. 
The bishop Grimkel, or Grimketel who, along with king Olaf 
Haraldson Q-f 1030} completed the conversion of Norway, and 
promulgated the first ecclesiastical law for it and for Iceland, 
was Sigurd's nephew and also an Englishman. 

After all that has now been adduced, it will not be diffi- 
cult to conceive, what we moreover find is in reality the fact, 
that the Scandinavian Antiquities, both those belonging to the 
ancient heathen period, and those of the earliest Christian times, 
have a great resemblance to the British and Irish, so that, 
when accurately examined and described, they mutually explain 
and elucidate each other. This for example is the case with 
the pagan stone circles, stone altars, barrows, jetc. The most 
ancient of such British erections are generally ascribed to the 
Druids, but it is very possible that these sages of the olden 
time had more in common with the Drutts, or Drotts, of the 
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North, than a mere similarity of name, or than the rearing of 
such monuments. The stone erections in the Scottish Orkney 
and Shetland isles shew themselves to be purely Northern, or 
reared by peophe of decidedly Northern extraction. 

Weapons and implements of stone, when in general use, 
are justly considered as belonging to the uneducated infancy of 
a people, and as testifying the remote antiquity of the burial 
places where they arc most frequently found. A great number 
of these remarkable antiquities have been found both in Great- 
Britain and Ireland and in Scandinavia. 

What next solicits our attention is the most ancient of 
the Runes, and particularly that class of them, which we are 
now certain was employed, in a very remote antiquity, both in 
Scandinavia and in Great Britain, viz., the Anglo-Saxon, as 
they have been called. With us in the North they were gene- 
rally considered as belonging to the latest kind of Runes; but 
in more recent times, since our attention has been especially 
directed to them, they have been found, in Denmark , on the 
celebrated ancient goldhorns, also on stones and ornaments in 
pagan barrows; in Norway on stone monuments and on Qat 
stones placed over urns containing the ashes of burned bodiel^; 
and in Sweden on the most ancient stone weapons , on combs 
of bone, and on large Runic stones. Besides, there have been 
frequently discovered throughout Scandinavia Bracteates of gold, 
on which Runic characters, particularly of that sort, frequently 
occur. Such kinds of Runic inscriptions are occasionally found 
regularly legible in Great Britain, particularly in England. 



It has been (he wish of the Rotal Society of Northern Anti- 
quaries, when its means should admit of it, to publish a collection, 
as complete as possible, of the Scandinavian sources of the early 
history of Great-Britain and Ireland, in a separate work to form a 
companion to the two other works already undertaken by the Society, 
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viz. Antiquitates American js and Antiquit^s Russes et Orien- 
TALES, whereof the former appeared in 1837 5 and the latter 
is in an advanced state of preparation and the' printing of it 
commenced in 1847. The importance of a similar collection of 
Antiouitates Britannic^, et Hibernice must be obvious, and it 
will be found of still greater importance now that access to the 
study of the ancient MSS in the original language will be 
considerably facilitated by the publication of a Dictionary of 
the Old-Northern or ancient Icelandic language on which an 
eminent English philologist has been for, several years assidu- 
ously employed, and which is now drawing near its completion. 
It is not in our power to specify accurately all that such a 
work ought to contain; and we will therefore here merely state 
the following as forming a portion of its contents : a, Jatyardar 
SAGA ens uelga, or a history of the canonized king Edward 
surnamed the Confessor, b, The Sagas of the Archbishops 
OF Canterbury, Dunstan, Thomas, and Anselm; none of these 
have hitherto been published, c, Orkney/nga Sagaj or the 
history of the Orkney and Shetland Isles, and partly of Scot- 
land, from A. D. 865 to 1231; of this remarkable work there 
is only one edition, Copenhagen 1780, chiefly printed from a 
modern paper manuscript, and by no means from the celebra- 
ted Codex Flateyensis , written on parchment in the 14^^ cen- 
tury, which has not at all been used or consulted in its pu- 
blication ; this codex ought naturally to form the basis of a new 
edition and be collated with the other codices, d. Saga Magnus 
Eyia-earls ens helga, containing a minute account of the 
life of the earl Magnus Erlendson, who died in 1110 and was 
afterwards canonized and generally worshipped in Northern Bri- 
tain and Scandinavia; for a new edition of this saga, as also 
for the other articles the better parchment MSS ought to be 
consulted; these two last mentioned sagas give a very lumi- 
nous description of the state of political society and manners 
in the 10***, ll'**, 12"* and beginning of the 13'** centuries in 
the Scottish isles, and of Scotland itself, particularly in as far 
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as regards the districts which had been inhabited or subdued by 
people of Scandinavian origin, from >vhom the present inhabitants 
of the Orkneys, Shetland and Caithness etc. chiefly descend. 
The life of Magnus was written in 1130, and Jthc^above men- 
tioned general history of the Orkneys was compiled, doubtless 
in part from much more ancient writings, about 1240; these 
two works are therefore considerably older than that of any 
native Scottish historian, e. An account of Helgb and Ulp 
inhabitants of the Orkneys from an ancient manuscript written 
on skin. Extracts from Igelancig historical works of the 
middle ages relating to the history of England, Scotland and Ire- 
land, viz. from the following important works: f, S.norre 
Sturlason's celebrated Heimskr/mgla or Sagas of the kings 
OF Norway; g, the Landnamabok of Iceland, called also 
Liber originum Islandi.«:, containing the history of the earliest 
colony and colonists in Iceland, those portions of it which re- 
late to natives of Britain or Ireland, who during the 8"*, 9"* or 
10*** centuHes had established themselves in Iceland, h, Extracts 

FROM MANY OTHER SaGAS AND AnNALS of the kings of NORWAY 

and Denmark, also of Icelandic warriors, scalds,^ etc. , and other 
distinguished men, who during the middle ages have had any 
connexion with England, Scotland or Ireland, i. Extracts from 
the ancient Historians and Chronicles of Denmark atid Swe- 
den; also chronological annotations, k. Remarkable Diplomas 
of the middle ages issued in the Orkney or Shetland isles, or 
in Iceland^ Norway, Swieden or Denmark, having reference to 
Britain or Ireland, of which a great part have not hitherto 
been published. 1, Northern Runes, inscriptions relating to 
the expeditions of the Northmen to the British islands, or which 
in any way concern those countries or their inhabitants. 

The Icelandic or Old-Northern text ought to be accom- 
panied by a correct translation, and the whole elucidated both 
by philological and historical remarks and explanations, and 
with geographical and historical disquisitions. A work of this 
description ought likewise to be furnished with one or more 
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maps of Britain and Ireland and the smaller isles appertaining 
to them J furnished ^ith the ancient Scandinayian names of 
places^ districts, rivers etc.; also ^ith Facsimiles to serve as 
specimens of the oldest MSS on 'skin of the most important 
historical documents. Such a work cannot well be much longer 
postponed, in as much as the MSS, besides being liable to perish 
from accidents, are daily becoiping more and more faint, or moul- 
dering away from age, so that they incur the risk of soon be9oming 
illegible and unavailable for the purpose of a correct publication. 
When a greater degree of attention^ shall be bestowed in 
the British Islands on the undertakings of the Society an^ a 
greater degree of interest awakened for the matter in question, 
it is to be expected that the Society will thereby be enabled to 
realize such a plan, to which end it is hoped that the pre- 
sent Guide to Northern Archaeology will also contribute its share. 



Respecting the appellation chosen for the language and 
Kterature, namely th:»t jbf Old-Northern, we deem it incum- 
bent on us to give some further explanation. The Icelandic 
was 'in ancient times the general language spoken all over the 
North, and the Icelandic literature is the common property, of the 
entire North. The Eddas, and, in many instances, the Sagas, 
or at least the first groundwork of these, were unquestionably 
composed originally in Denmark and Sweden, and a good many 
of them, as may be proved, also in Norway, where the lan- 
guage was longest preserved unaltered. We are therefore fully 
justified in adopting the appellation proposed by Rask and 
several other Northern philologists , and which has been used 
by the Society in their works. The Northmen all understood 
one another, nor is there any allusion made in the ancient re- 
cords to the necessity of employing an interpreter. The Ice- 
landic scalds recited their difficult drapas at all the Northern 
courts, as well in Sweden and Denmark as in Norway^ where 
they were understood, and the courtiers learned them by heart; 
nay the Danish king Waldemar the victorious used even to occupy 
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himself in investigating the Icelandic (^or Danish) alphabetical 
system, and Olaf Hvitaskald, the Icelander, learned of him va- 
rious branches of scholarship Qfradt), and many remarkable nar- 
ratives (ugtetUgar frusagnir). The ancient Danish and Swe- 
dish names of persons and places, as well as the Norwegian, 
are found to be mainly composed of words altogether Icelandic, 
as is the case to this day all over the North with many dialectical 
words , which have been derived' from the ancient language. 
The inscriptions on runic stones still preserved in all parts of 
Norway and Denmark, as well as in Sweden ^ erected 'by one 
friend or kinsman to the memory of another, are all ([making 
allowance for a few trifling deviations of dialect) composed in 
the language of the sagas, to which approximates, with unmis- 
takable marks of immediate descent, the language of the ear- 
liest Swedish and Danish laws, not to mention the Norwegian, 
the language of which is identical with that of the sagas. 
The Icelanders called their own language at random, some- 
times (and most generally, we may piPesume, in the earliest 
period) domsk tijnga (DomVA), and frequently also nor- 
R(EMA {Norse).' Snorre Sturlason says in the preface to 
his history of the kings of Norway, that he in that book 
recorded ancient traditions of such chieftans as had ruled 
in the countries of the North (particularly Norway and Swe- 
den),- and who spoke the Danish' language (ok a danska 
Uingu hafa mrelt). As well in the more recent Icelandic 
CODE, Jonsbok of 1281, as in the elder, Gragas of 1118, 
especially, the appellation donsk tijivga occurs as applied to 
the common language of the Icelanders and Northmen. In the 
book on the forms of judicial procedure, we find the following: 
^^No one can be appointed a juryman (in Iceland), who has 
not in his childhood learned to speak Danish (er eigi hefir 
mdl numit i barn<eshi a danska tungu)^ unless he has been 
three years or longer in Iceland." Likewise in the book on 
prosecution for homicide: ^J( a foreigner be slain here, in the 
country (Iceland), and such foreigner be a Dane, a Swede^ 
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or a Norwegian^ from the realms of the three kings where our 
language is Qer vdr tunga er) , the kinsmen of such foreigner 
aforesaid, if he have any .in the country, may institute an action; 
but if his language be any other than Danish (en uf bllum 
tiingum obrum en af danskri tungu) , the circumstance of 
consanguinity shall not confer a right to prosecute for homi- 
cide, except in the case of a father, or son, or brother, and 
to such only in case they are previously known here." Odd 
the monk relates that Olaf Tryggvason christianized Norway, 
Hialtland (Shetland), the Orkneys, the Feroe Isles, Iceland and 
Greenland, in which undertaking, however, there were difficulties 
to • be overcome, notably in consequence of the want of teachers, 
and their inability to express themselves in the Danish language. 
But it is not merely for the Scandinavian North properly 
so called, that the language and literature possess a national 
significance, which, throughout a certain period, extends to Rus- 
sia, as also to Germany and to France (^where Norman his- 
torians, of a date anterior to the Icelandic sagas, expressly call 
the language of Normandy, Danish, dacisca)^ but doubtless in 
a still greater degree to the British Islands, where the language 
was anciently the same in a great measure with that of Scandinavia, 
in proof of which we may quote the following passage (^ which, 
however, must be understood with some limitation} from the saga of 
GunnlaugOrmstunga^nd Rafn the Bard: ^^KingEthelred Jatgeirsson 
ruled- then in England ; he resided that winter (1006) in Lon- 
don; the language in England was at that time the same as 
in Denmark and Norway {ern var pa ttinga i Englandi sem 
i Danmorku ok Noregi) ; but when William the Bastard took 
possession of the country, the languagd underwent a change, 
and from that time the Bomati {vahka) was introduced." Gunn- 
laug went and paid his duty to the king, who enquired of him 
whence he came. This he told the king, adding that he. was 
come thither because he had composed a poem about the king, 
which he was desirous that king Ethdred should hear. His re- 
quest was granted; upon which Gunnlaug recited his poem. 
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The king remunerated him and' made him one of his body 
guard. Even down to the latter half of the 13"* century, the 
language in some parts of England so mpch resembled the Icelandic 
that Olaf Hvitaskald could say of the English and Icelanders: ^^we 
are of one tongue (vdr erum einnar tungu)^ although either that 
tongue has become greatly changed with one of us, or it has 
with both in some degree deviated from what it originally was". 



It mus^ be observed here that the various heads of the pre- 
sent Guide to Northern Archaeology were written in the original 
by the undermentioned Fellows of the Society: the section on 
the extent and importance of Old- Northern literature by N. M. 
Petersen ; the view of the monuments and antiquities of the early 
times of the North by G. Ji Thomsen, some sections being 
also furthermore elaborated by the other Members of the Society's 
Archaeological Conimittee, Finn Magnusen and Charles G. Rafn. 
In regard to the annexed view of the undertakings of the Society it has 
been^ completed up to the present time partly from the annual reports 
in the M^moires des Antiquaires du Nord, and in the Archaeological 
Journal of the Society, partly also from thenotices of American authors 
on the Ante-Columbian works published by the Society. The intro- 
duction has been partly borrowed from a report presented in 
1836 by the Society to its British and American Members, but 
which seems of a nature suited to a far more extensive circulation. 

The wx)rk having come under my notice as a Member of* 
the Society, I thought that both for the value' of the infor- 
mation it contains, and as illustrating the systematic and in- 
telligent zeal with which the study of antiquities has been pur- 
sued m Denmark it would be most desirable to procure its 
circulation in the language of England and the United States. 
With this view I commenced the translation, and arriving at a 
period of my labour when it became necessary to append the engraved 
illustrations and finding that the latter could be furnished from the 
original blocks, I found it expedient to make over the further 
progress of the work to the bands, which have since completed it. 
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EXTENT AND IMPORTANCE OF ANCIENT 
NORTHERN LITERATURE. 



JL HB most perfect and enduring form in which the memora- 
bilia of the present day can be preserved for posterity is that 
of written documents; the facility with which these are now 
prepared and multiplied in copies by the assistance of the press, 
makes the information they embody imperishable. In ancient 
times and through the middle ages, the difficulty was greater; 
written documents were less diffused, costlier, the property 
rather of individuals than of the people at large, and least of 
all, of the humbler classes. We may therefore assume that 
what has been preserved belonged to the choicer productions 
of its age; that it was something on which the most dist- 
inguished and enlightened men of its time and country placed 
a high value, and which must therefore assist us to the knowledge, 
not indeed of all the remarkable events of past ages, but still 
of their most important results. 

That which in the earliest times was preserved only by 
tradition, very frequently in a poetical shape, came by degrees 
to be committed to writing, either in its original traditionary 
poetical form, or altered by later additions to prose. If there- 
fore we bestow the necessary attention on the form as well as 
the matter, we may attain the means of deciding which of the 
accounts that have come down to us are the older and more 
trustworthy , and ■ which are later and more disfigured by a 

1 
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multiform tradition. But in order to judge by this process of 
a body of literature which may be considered as having been 
long ago closed, a complete view of all its products is essential. 
To explain the properties of a stream which varies in its ana- 
lysis in different stages of its progress, we must pursue it 
back to all its chapnels and feeders. Thus it is with the lite- 
rature of a people. It is only thus that ve can arrive at a 
comparison embracing due reference to form and substance, 
style and treatment; it is only thus that enquiry can separate 
the weighty from the unimportant, the true from the false, the 
noble from the trivial, and apply the knowledge which lies 
concealed in the treasures of a nearer or more remote antiquity 
to the present time, which we must admit owes its foundation 
9nd origin to the past. This idea is at the bottom of the 
resolution of the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, by 
degrees to edite all the historical writings and narratives eitant 
in the Old Icelandic, even those which verge upon or merge 
into the dominion of fable ; for only thus shall we be in condi- 
tion to afford a distinct and perfect exposition of the actions 
of our forefathers, of their social institutions and their physical 
and intellectual circumstances. 

The signiOcance and importance of* the Old Northern lite- 
rature can only be fiilly recognized on a consideration of its 
relations to the culture of modem Europe. The aims to which 
that culture tends, the means by which it works, and the civili- 
sation it has diffused we may assume as sufficiently Inown; 
all our readers are probably agreed that it is the choicest yet 
known among men, that it is distinguished from all others by 
continuous progress, the result of awakened thought, which is 
never satisfifed and incessantly employed in speculation. This 
ever forward march of thought produces a perpetual advance in 
the life of all the states which it pervades, an unbroken pro- 
cession of changes and improvements, which concern not only 
the outer forms and greater relations of states, but penetrate 
into the simplest and apparently most insignificant details. This 
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developement of humanity has been mainly pursued through 
two channels^ this unrest of the mind, so beneficial in its 
operatious, we owe first and most signally to the ancient classical 
.literature, that of Greece and Rome; by this it has been awa- 
kene'S, by this it has been nourished, by this Christianity itself 
has been urged forwards. The * study of the Greek and Latin 
languages has given birth to the modern philology. By the example 
of the classical historians modern history has attained its emi- 
nence, of which fact there can be but one opinion among men 
of scientific acquirement ; none but the uninstructed and superficial 
observer would ascribe the movement of a machine to the 
great extemaK and visible wheels without taking into account 
the inner principle of motion. But with the remains of thAl4| 
classical literature the moderns have moreover combined a new 
spirit of intellectual activity, sprung indeed from an ancient 
root, but which by degrees has expanded intp a new tree with 
another stem and bearing other fruit. The knowledge of the 
old time embraced man, that of our time nature at large. The 
special subjects of the labours of antiquity were mythology, 
language, history, as also philosophy, or in other words the 
history of man;. what in modern times has been added to these 
is the knowledge of the world in all its departments, or in 
general terms the history of nature. The latter could not 
have sprung into existence without the former, no La Place 
without an Euclid, but the later developement of knowledge has 
placed such a distance between the two, that they may be con- 
sidered as independent of each other. Both together complete 
the culture of the human intellect. If we enquire under which 
of these two modes of intellectual activity the Old Northern 
literature is to be classed, the natural answer must be, under 
that of the olden time. It contains, like the Greek and Roman, 
scarcely any other element than the religious, the historical and the 
linguistic; the philosophical is wanting. To require more from 
it than in virtue of its nature it could afford, would be un- 
reasonable. Its importance is commensurate with the influence 

• I* 
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which these elements can be proved to exercise on the present, 
fhe special subject for our consideration is the interest which 
the written remains of Icelandic literature can present for man- 
kind in general and the inhabitants of the North in particular. 

Under the term religious element, in so far as it is i&eant 
to be distinguished from the purely historical, we understauid 
the remains which we possess of the doctrine of Odin, which 
before the establishment of Christianity pervaded the whole 
North. They are contained in the Eddas, the older, or Sm^ 
mund's Edda^ and the younger, or Snorre's Edda^ each so 
called from the name of its respective compiler. They are 
distinguished from each other in this respect, that the older 
^oAins elements more ancient than the Christian aera of the 
North, poems of pagan birth, of which, however, fragments 
only are preserved; the younger on the other hand exhibits 
narratives founded on the other, and filled with verses extracted 
from it, which however have been committed to writing at a 
period subsequent to Christianity, and have been preserved by 
learned individuals of such later tim^ as memorials of the past. 
Not seldom, for this reason, they exhibit and dwell upon chil- 
dish conceptions and distorted features of the o\^ belief.. In 
this collection of traditions are to be found recollections, foi" 
the most part imperfect, of all kinds of mythological doctrines, 
which sometimes are jumbled confusedly together, and occasio- 
nally as an aid to memory are put into a metrical form, some- 
what on the principle of the propria qtuB marihus of our 
Latin grammar. Jt is obvious enough that the first collection 
is the more valuable, and the later principally worth attention in so 
far as it completes and assists the comprehension of the former. 

The question might be asked, what is the use of these 
old bogks? but it would be after all merely commensurate with 
the question, what is the use of mythological studies in general ? 
What have men now living to do with the belief of their fethers ? 
. To the enquiry, however, in the present case, we are attracted 
by the apparent obscurity of these ancient monuments. Much- 
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as men have thought , enquired, and written, and still daily 
write upon them, they appear not as yet to have arrived at any 
satisfactory result, and almost every fresh writer starts fresh 
views upon the subject* Among such systems may be enume- 
rated: an historical one, according to which the gods were once 
men, who conferred benefits on their cotemporaries, and, as 
some hold, wha falsely gave themselves out for gods, and in 
either case were honored as such after death; a geographical 
system, according to which the superhuman beings of whom 
mythology speaks, were once actual nations upon the earth, 
and the myths are therefore records of events which occurred 
in connexion with alliainces or wars between these nations; an 
astronomical system, according to which the myths embodied 
ancient theories of the world, its creation^ and the changes of 
the heavenly bodies, with all the relations of such to the life 
of man, clad in the mystic form of fable, from which, if we 
are indefatigable in the enquiry, the leading ideas may be 
still unravelled; a physical system, which holds that in the 
myth the greater features of change in nature were not so much 
contemplated^ as the connexion between its individual compo- 
nents,^ and their strife and conflict; finally, an allegorizing system, 
either considering the gods as personifications, sometimes of 
the conceptions and feelings of men, sometimes of nature at 
large, or else considering neither man in general, nor the North- 
man in particular as the subject of personification, but, on the 
contrary, the history of the world, and even the character and 
qualities of the remotest nations. Among these systems , the 
ancient Northmen themselves have by particular expressions and 
comparisons originated .the historico-geographical and the astro- 
nomico-physical, which have since been adopted anew and deve- 
loped by Danish writers; it is easy however to conclude thai 
these can only hold good in certain instances, and are by no 
means of universal application. Some writers have pushed the 
physical theory so far as to admit the supposition of a chemical 
knowledge of the elements, of electricity etc., which would 
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invest our in this respect uninstructed ancestors with an intui- 
tion of the discoveries of the subtlest geniuses of our time, 
a supposition to which we cannot by any means give our assent* 
The universal-history theory, however, can as little be sustained, 
in as much as it attributes to the ancients an ethnographical 
grasp of their subject, which was not compatible with their 
circumstances; and no explanation can be received as generally 
valid, which lies and must lie beyond the sphere of their con- 
ceptions and knowledge; every other is but a new and poetical 
treatment of the Edda, the value of which it is not our busi- 
ness now to discuss, when we wish to speak of the ancients 
themselves, and not of the manner and degree in which their 
conceptions have been altered and, if you will, improved upon. 
In order to explain the Edda it is beyond doubt essential to 
extract its spirit and essence and consider it with reference 
to itself; we can only thus discuss its value and its importance 
as a link in the chain of human knowledge. We shall then 
find that that work, like every other body of mythology, con- 
tains the conceptions of the Ancients, with respect to God, man 
and nature, and the mutual relations of each expressed in the 
symbolical style of thought and language peculiar to antiquity. 
The mode and form of this expression are of consequence as throwing 
light upon the origin and affinity of nations. Every people 
on earth has, for instance, asked itself the questions: how 
did the world begin? and how will it cease to be? The 
manner in which these questions are answered, is in the main 
ideas the same, but differs greatly in particulars. Comparison 
leads us to discover what nations entertained the most similar 
conceptions, and thence we conclude that these nations were 
mutually related. We have made considerable advances in this 
investigation, but it cannot yet be considered as completed. 
Every nation conceives the phenomena of nature to be the re- 
sults of godlike agencies. We enquire, for example, what 
nation has represented lightning and its concomitants under the 
aspect of the thunder god Thor of the Northmen? what nation 
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has represented the subterranean power of fire and its effects 
under the form of the freakish fire deity Loke? Every nation 
has imagined to itself a power superior to the gods whose 
agency is limited to this nether. world of ours; we enquire, 
what was the conception of the Northmen as to this supreme, 
eternal fate, from whose will every thing was dependent, and 
with what other nations did they hold their conception, be it 
what it might, in common? Every nation holds for certain that 
the world ^iil one day perish; but what nation has held pre- 
cisely the opinion that the gods themselves will perish with it? 
and what is it which is destined to survive the world? These 
and many similar questions are suggested by the consideration 
of the Northern mythology, and their answer will not only 
throw a clear light on the origin of the Northern nations and 
their relationship to others, but will enable us to penetrate at 
the same time into the spirit of antiquity ; we shall see the 
ideas through the corporeal integuments in which they are 
arrayed. From these ideas, when exhibited in their integrity 
and no longer floating like mist before our sight, we shall be 
able to draw general conclusions as to the conceptions of our 
ancestors, their notions of God and the universe, of good and 
evil, virtue and vice; we shall moreover be able to trace the 
course of certain superstitions still extant back to their source, 
and in this manner to further that knowledge of the former state 
of the northern races, which is essential to a thorough know- 
ledge of them as they are* Even if learned men have occa- 
sionally in their investigations strayed into by paths of error, 
their very failures will serve to make truth the more conspi- 
cuous; and no inquiry into the obficure meaning of the Eddas 
can be thought useless by those who reflect that in them are 
deposited the most essential and important notions of the people. 
It must be considered as an inestimable advantage for the North, 
that so many of these productions have been there preserved, 
while the analogous works which certainly once existed in Ger- 
many have almost entirely perished, so that the Icelandic lite- 
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rature in this respect serves to illustrate not only the oldest 
religious tenets of our own |race, but also those of the Germanic. 

Besides the strictly mythical songs the older Edda con- 
tains a succession of historical poems almost uninterrupted in 
connexion , forming an heroic poem , a Northern counterpart to 
the Homeric poems of the Greeks. Whoso covets a conception 
of the vigour and greatness of former times, will do well 
to read these. They have not the glow of the South, 
but they rivet attention; they consist not of rounded verses, 
which flow like streams in varied directions between flowery 
margins, but they stand up frozen into a stem fixity, like 
icebergs, rising into infinite space, while forms the most 
monstrous and events the most terrible that human imagination 
can suggest, are the accompaniments of their base. If we read 
these poiems in the recent versions of them by Grundtvig and 
La Motte Fouque, we may form a notion of the qualities of 
the sublime and terrible which they exhibit; but these attri- 
butes are even more conspicuous in a simple translation exe- 
cuted by Finn Magnusson, whose object has been to render 
them as literally as possible, rejecting all adventitious aid from 
poesy. To render them in another language at once with the 
original simplicity and poetic beauty which they unite in their 
own is a task for none but a poet of the highest order. 

After the Eddas we come to consider the historical 

MONUMENTS. 

The origin and development of historical composition in 
Iceland have been ably illustrated by another writer. It was 
a natural result of the circumstances of the country and its 
people; a taste for narrative* is to this day one of the charac- 
teristics of the Northman. The uniformity of aspect which 
Northern nature, as compared with that of the South, presents, 
its long intervals of quiescence, beget the desire for a facti- 
tious variety and change; there is always something attractive 
in stories of movement, when the hearer is at rest ; the pleasure 
is in its principle the same which we derive from the tales 
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of former times. This natural propensity to listen to narrative 
accompanied the flrst settlers to Iceland, and was nourished 
and developed by their successors. The former brought with 
them various recollections of ancient events in the North, pre- 
served for the most part in poems which passed from mouth 
to mouth; their metrical form assisted the memory and was 
opposed to their mutilation or corruption. • By degrees, howe- 
ver, and to a great extent, they lost this poetic form and passed 
into that of prose narrative, the leading ps^sages of which 
were strengthened by inserted verses. From a series of con- 
tinuous epic strains which recorded the principal actions of a 
king or a people, they assumed the shape of a series of romantic 
historical narratives. The occurrences in the country itself 
were too few to obliterate the recollection of those ancient 
events. The country's own history was . interwoven with that 
of the North. With Norway Iceland was in constant connexion 
without being its dependent; the leading Icelanders made voy- 
ages thither, and the Icelandic coasts were Visited in return by 
Norway traders. The arrival of a ship was an important event 
for every district, and the trader's relation of foreign occurrences 
was received with equ^l, if not with greater eagerness than his 
merchandise. From Norway also, the Icelander, in the character 
of warrior or skald, pursued his excursions to other countries 
of the North, Sweden and Denmark; thence also to the Yendic 
and eastern fountries; in the islands of Scotland he found his 
own kindred; in England he was greeted in a language very 
similar to his own. As warrior and bard he took personal 
part in the events he celebrated in song. When he had ac- 
quired wealth and honor he returned to his native land and 
passed the rest of his days in tranquillity in his homestead. 
What wonder, if his children arfd children's children gave ear 
to the tales of the travelled man, and that the record of his distant 
adventures became an heirloom of his race and one more highly 
prized than the chattels be left behind. In this way were the 
historical materials, which had been drawn from the whole North 
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brought together in Iceland. The preservation of them was 
incidental to the character of the country and its people. They 
were first brought into shape in little isolated circles, in districts 
which mountain and stream separated almost entirelyirom each other ; 
they formed the conversation of the individual family, enlivened the 
feast and were recounted in the bath and at every other oc- 
casion of social meeting. From being thus the property of 
separate distinguished families they became that of the country 
at large. At all the public meetings and particularly at the 
assembly of the Althing, the finest of the old traditions were 
recited, and here the ipost recent events that had passed on 
the stage of the world were reenacted by a remote people 
skilled in, and fondly devoted to historic lore. Every con- 
siderable chieftain had long had his Sagaman. On these occa- 
sions he came forward before the people, and the first of the 
land were his auditors. The song of the skald and Ihe narra- 
tive of the Sagaman, when thus all eyes were fixed upon him, 
and all ears open to him, behooved not only to be artistical, 
lively and attractive, but true. If the recital was without life 
it wearied; if it varied from facts with* which every auditor 
was familiar, if it contained falsehoods, the reciter was treated 
as a braggart and a liar. 

The historical materials which thus by degrees accumulated 
themselves in the possession of the highest families- of Ice- 
land, were at last preserved for posterity. As an aid to me- 
piory the principal contents of the oldest poems were cut on 
wood in Runic characters; a collection of such wood tablets 
formed the earliest book. With Christianity the proper . art of 
writing was introduced, and now the more bulky saga could 
be committed to writing and multiplied; it was written on 
parchment. The Runic tablet!^ as well as the parchment books 
were both rare and dear. Historical knowledge itself, however, was 
much extended by the introduction of Christianity, which brought 
in its train the knowledge and literature of the South. The 
ecclesiastics studied and were ordained in foreign countries; the 
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pilgrim wandered on foot from Denmark through Europe to 
Rome, he sojourned on his way in monasteries and heard there 
of the events of the world, he visited the graves of the Saints. 
Intelligence from other quarters than the North thus reached 
Iceland. Not only the nearer and kindred lands of the Saxon 
and the Frank, bat Italy and the Byzantine seat of empire, which 
had already received the Varangian into its military service, 
and Spain as far as Gpmpostella, were made known; the Latin 
language was cultivated, schools were established in Iceland; 
classical writings, at le&st important fragments of such, were 
read and explained. The taste for real historical composition 
necessarily was created. The first writers are, as always happens, 
unknown; they wrote from pleasure and inward impulse, not 
for literary fame; the first attempts were also doubtless frag- 
mentary. Many poems and Sagas must have been written be- 
fore regular historical researches could be entered upon. These 
were naturally at first confined to the history of Iceland itself 
and afterward extended to that of other countries. The first , 
historical inquirer with whom we are acquainted, is Are Frode; 
before his time, therefore, according to our hypothesis, there 
must not only have been many narratives in circulation in Ice- 
land, but some of them must have been committed to writing; 
it was his task to put in order and arrange chronologically 
materials previously well known. Sa^mund Frode pursued similar 
investigations into the history of Norway. The birth of real 
history was simultaneous with that of chronology. It was not 
till these auxiliaries were acquired — a stock of material and 
the critical knowledge for testing and arranging them, that history 
could be written. This was the bright period of Icelandic 
literature. The child had now become a man; had learned to 
concentrate its powers with, thought and discrimination , to fix 
the wandering, to unite the unconnected. Earlier times had 
relied on the chance interest of the narrated events; later tin^s 
passed into the opposite extreme, and the living narrative, the 
thoroughly historical work became transformed into dry annals. 
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History coDsists io a narrative of the events which have 
occurred in a country, connected, arranged, consentaneous in 
its parts, trustworthy and accurate, in which the spirit of the 
age, the actors and their transactions are exhibited in their 
proper order, a narrative in which not merely one or other 
point of time, or .individual person or event is made conspicuous, 
but from which we are enabled to derive a clear and compre- 
hensive view of the gradual development of a country and its 
inhabitants* The materials must accordingly be arranged and 
methodized with judgment and taste; this cannot be accom- 
plished without producing corresponding effects upon the external 
form, and he only is an historian who can both embrace this 
harmonious arrangement in his own mind and give it utterance 
to others. Such a writer was Snorre Sturlason; for predecessors 
he had ErikOddson, Karl Jonson, Styrmer Frode, and probably 
others; for a real historian does not suddenly rise up, he is 
the result of many antecursory and more or less unsuccessful 
attempts, as in like manner he draws after him a series of 
imitators; he himself stands alone and unapproached ^ because 
he must unite in himself many distinguished qualities, which 
are only occasionally exemplified in ordinary writers. His mind 
embraces the whole, his predecessors only succeeded in partial 
instances, his successors expatiate and corrupt the truth with 
false additions; the former strive and enquire without attaining their 
purpose, the latter babble without carrying conviction ; he creates. 

The most remarkable work of history in Icelandic litera- 
ture is: Snorre Sturlason's Sagas of the Norwegian kings, 
or as it is called after the initial word of the first page, 
Heimskringla (circle of the world). No one reads this but 
finds himself attracted, without perhaps being able to account for his 
affection, and carried back unconsciously to the times and 
habits of which it treats. The narrative is simple, entirely free 
from glitter, and the style elevated; conciseness gives it strength, 
the descriptions are appropriate and expressive; in short the 
form is throughout adapted to the matter, and both together 
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coalesce into perfect unity* The author is sparing of reflections 
and only applies them where he wishes to place the subject 
before his reader in the particular point of view which he has 
selected; he does nothing but relate, but he shews that this 
relation is founded on previous reflection. 

As to the manner in which this work, destined for lasting 
popularity, was produced, modem opinions differ. Many Sagas 
existed before the time of Snorre and were used by him. The 
historian rescues his materials from the chaos, but does not 
create them. It is said that he took up these older Sagas, 
struck out what displeased him, condensed what was scattered, 
added passages of his own, and interwove here and there stanzas 
from the ancient Skaldic songs, and then made 'over his manu- 
script to his copyists. And there are people who can believe 
that in this mechanical manner a work so well distributed and 
so well connected in all its parts, so perfect as a whole, could 
be produced! Was it not rather the work of his own know- 
ledge and thought? All the older Sagas were doubtless familiar 
to him, he knew ^hem by heart, at least their principal passages ; 
the country of which he wrote and its people were well known 
to him; he had reflected for years on bis materials, had fashioned 
them in his mind, and then gave them the form he had thus 
conceived. Snorre's merit then, was not that of collection, 
this had already been accomplished, it was that of appropriation ; 
neither was he the first chronologer; Are Frode had preceded 
him as such, and he uses Are Frode's dates; but he built 
upon these foundations. His merit lay in connexion and develop- 
ment, in novelty of views, in beauty and fitncfss of expression 
(in which qualities one rival work alone , Njal's Saga approaches 
him), in the judicious, critical and unprejudiced use of his 
sources, in his careful distinction between the certain and the 
doubtful, in his rejection of incidents unworthy of history, 
coupled with unfailing detection of the characteristic, and in 
the faculty of giving spirit and life to all that came under his 
pen. Are these not the very qualities which make the historical 
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masterpieces of the classics so attractive to us? Were not these 
masterpieces produced by the same process as that of Snorre? 
Had not their authors also old materials, song and tradition 
and chronicle before them? Did they not, like Snorre, bring 
' into an harmonious whole heterogeneous and disconnected ele- 
ments? What great work of the human mind, historical or 
poetical, was ever otherwise produced? We are, at least j at a 
loss to imagine how a work of the spirit can be produced by 
a spiritless and mechanical . process. The perusal of Snorre's 
work must satisfy us a priori, that its excellence is the fruit 
of intellectual activity; to prove this assertion by detail of par- 
ticular passages would exceed our limits* To judge, however, 
justly, and feel* the beauties of this author, we require a better 
editio'n than we possess. Many therefore will rejoice to hear 
that such an edition, with a translation to correspond, is in- 
tended to be published by the Society of Northern Antiquaries. 
The most important of the series of Sagas already published 
by the Society under the title of Fornmanna Sogur, concerns 
specially the history of Norway. Sverrer's Saga and Hakon 
Hakonson's Saga may be considered as continuations of Snorre; 
they do not indeed equal him in freshness and liveliness, but 
they are worthy associates. The remaining Norwegian Sagas 
have most interest when considered with reference to Snorre; 
his superiority becomes then most conspicuous; they bear nearly 
the same relation to him as the diffuse narratives of the prose 
Edda bear to the enigmatical but impressive strains of the 
poetic. Of Olaf Tryggvason's Saga we have two versions, the 
one by the monk Gunnlaug, the other by the monk Odd; both 
wrote their historical works ^in Latin, and what is now extant 
of them are later Icelandic translations, the first with various 
additions, the latter more faithful. The style of neither has 
been improved by the circumstance of their being translations; 
in that of Odd especially it is evident how much trouble the 
translator gave himself,- and how much he was seduced to 
render the Latin turn of expression. It seems probable that 
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these compositions in their original form were among the sources 
of Snorre's work, and a comparison will give a conception of 
his vast superiority. The noble and the spirited appear to the 
best advantage in juxtaposition with the vapid and the flat. While 
reading Snorre we are hardly aware of the person of the author, 
we know not whether he be heathen or christian, friend or foe. 

■ 9 

in both the other works the monk appears throughout, intent 
on exciting admiration for the promoters of Christianity, and 
forgetful that his hero is to be exalted not by length of sen- 
tences and accumulation of words, but by an expressive relation 
of his actions. The Saga of Olaf the Saint and those which 
follow are of later date, and we see in them how little Snorre's 
successors were able to attain the purity of his historical com- 
positions. These works have therefore no value as models , 
but only as sources, and in this latter respect will long remain 
subjects for the enquiries of future writers of history; occasio- 
nally indeed they exhibit passages which rise to a purer and 
higher level; and they scarcely contain any narrative which will 
not reward him who sifts it with some grains of gold. 

The series of Sagas above specified specially illustrate the 
history of Norway. The ancient condition of that country de- 
rives much illustration from the collection published by Charles 
C. Rafn under the title of Fornaldar Sogur Nordrlanda, 
and most of the recent historians of Norway have consulted both 
these sources. Both these collections are however of value for 
the history also of Denmark; in conjunction with Saxo they 
present the foundation of our knowledge of this country in its 
earlier times. It is sufficiently known that without the Icelandic 
remains we should possess but very confused accounts of the 
succession of the Danish kings, and their actions in remote 
times. If we were without the Sagas of Rolf Krake, Ragnar 
Lodbrok, the narratives of Starkad, and several similar frag- 
ments, we should not be in condition to understand the histories 
and the songs which Saxo has preserved for us; without the 
Jomsvikinga Saga Palnatoke would be a mere unsubstantial 
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form for us, and the relationis between Christianity and heathen- 
ism at the period of the introduction of the former, would 
have remained involved in obscurity. There is finally one 
entire Saga, the Rnytlinga, which treats of Denmark alone, 
and embraces exactly the period from Harald Bluetooth to Canute 
the Sixth , the period which Saxo has treated. The author of 
this Saga is considered to have been the nephew of Snorre 
Sturlason, Olaf Thordson Hvitaskald, who was attached to the 
court of Yaldemar the second, and had a high reputation not 
only as a poet but as a man of learning. He had passed a 
portion of his youth with Snorre, and could not fail to wish 
to tread in his footsteps. His Work may in fact be considered as a 
shorter Heimskringla for Denmark, and where the author's 
materials gave him scope for adornment he knew how to use 
it; read for example the story of Canute the saint in the Knyt- 
linga Saga and Saxo. For illustration of the history of Den- 
mark may be consulted a number of minor narratives, more 
or less trustworthy, which are to be found scattered through 
the Icelandic Sagas; they throw light on the interesting subject 
of the relations which subsisted between Iceland and Denmark 
and the Danish sovereigns, and on many characteristic features 
of manners and usages, and nearly all are remarkable for naivete 
and delineation of character. 

Another series of Sagas, the publication of which has been 
commenced, are those which treat of Iceland itself, IslendInga 
SoGUR. The interest and importance of these arise partly from 
the claim that country has on attention, partly from the merit 
of their contents in respect both of form and matter. In both 
these separate points of view they are unquestionably among 
the most remarkable productions of Icelandic literature. As 
the nursing mother of the ancient history of the North , Ice- 
land has claims on our respect, but also on account of her 
peculiar, first patriarchal, and next aristocratic constitution; 
while the entire North was obedient to kings, upon a remote 
island arose a republic, which without the influence of a numerous 
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population, or any command of physical power, could contrive 
to make itself respected by the mightiest kings. If we seek 
with so much avidity as we do to learn what these Icelanders 
have said of our forefathers, of their kings and their institu- 
tions , we must also find peculiar interest in learning what this 
lively, indefatigable and intelligent people has said of itself, of 
its own origin and progress, of the birth and growth of the 
Icelandic passion for narrative. These questions find their answer 
in a number of sagas, which give accounts of the discovery 
and occupation of the country, of the process by which the 
republic was formed and maintained its independence, of the 
rise and development of the community at large, of the educa- 
tion of the skalds, of the labour of the historian, and finally 
of the cessation of this whole life of activity and the union 
of the country with Norway. The history, however, of this 
country has at the same time this peculiarity, that it is not 
written in any continuous narrative, but in several, which 
encroach on and illustrate each other; that in these sagas the 
predominant idea is not that of describing the transactions of 
an entire race or country, but only of depicting the most 
remarkable men of this or that race; they are therefore neither 
dry annals, nor regular history; and' out of this peculiar con- 
stitution arise excellencies and defects, which distinguish them 
as unique in their kind from the history of every other people. 
They are, namely, representations of real occurrences, and yet 
have the appearance of romance; they preserve for the 'most 
part an accurate chronology, but neither was this one of the 
objects of their composition, nor the arrangement of events in 
such an order as might enable us to compare them with those of 
other countries; their object was to paint the hero of the 
tale; is he a viking, the page is thronged with naval expedi- 
tions; is he a skald, the saga is filled with his verses; is he 
a man of law, we have lawsuit on lawsuit in which he interferes; 
the slayer of men commits slaughter upon slaughter without atone- 
ment ; he is found guilty and condemned at the judicial assembly, and 

2 
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then the narrative of his life expands into a description of the 
arts by which he outwits and escapes his pursuers. Here how- 
ever, as in real life, it is not the man only who determines 
and acts; woman has her share in the drama, and at the side 
of the chief we continually find liis wife sometimes soothing, 
sometimes exciting; there is even hardly a type of the female 
character which is not to be found in the pages of these sagas, 
from the damsel cherishing a first love in her faithful bosom, 
and who with eyes fixed on her lover's mantle, the only token 
of the absent she possesses, thinks of him as she breathes her 
last sigh, to the passionate, jealous female whose first youthful 
love has been exchanged for hate, only to be quenched in the 
blood of her lover; from the devoted wife who clings to her 
husband to perish with him in the Oames with which his enemies 
have surrounded him, to the haughty spirit who neither forgets 
nor forgives, who, without complaint or sign of anger, cherishes 
the remembrance of a deserved chastisement, till her husband, 
surrounded by foes, appeals to her for aid on which his life 
depends, and then her hate blazes up in her stern refusal* 
It was a direct consequence of the republican institutions of 
Iceland that political relations extended their influence into the 
social and private life of its people; the man and his potives 
of action could not be displayed without shewing him in his 
domestic relations* Near him we see his slave, his dog, as in 
the pages of those romances which attract us by their fidelity 
to actual life. The best of these sagas not only contribute 
much to our knowledge of the manners of the North, but in 
respect of excellent delineation of cliaracter, and artistical treat- 
ment of their materials, such as are to be found in Nial's Saga, 
will bear comparison with distinguished specimens of the 
literature of other countries. 

It is not, meanwhile, the history of the North alone which 
derives its nourishment from these sources. The other three 
points of the European compass are indebted to the sagas 
for contributions to their history, their geography and their 
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antiquities. The Icelander traversed Europe on his way to 
Rome; the geography of Germany and Italy necessarily engaged 
his attention, in pfoof of which we may observe that the seat 
of learning at Erfurth is Orst mentioned in the writings of the 
Icelanders. The close connexion whicB existed between the 
North and Russia, the Sclavonic countries, England, Scotland 
and Ireland has produced this consequence, that the historian 
of* any of these countries will find it a duty to explore the 
sources of the North for many topographical and chronological 
illustrations, and also for traces of many historical events which 
such investigation and comparison will enable him to confirm 
or to reject. A period of Russian history, to cite instances, is 
illustrated by Eymund's Saga; the history ^)f the Sclavonic 
countries by all the sagas which treat of Norway and Denmark; 
that of the British isles likewise by those which concern Ice- 
land ; that of Spain by Hakon Hakonson's Saga etc. By travels 
to Miklegard (Constantinople) and Palestine, the Greek empire 
and Asia minor are drawn within the circk ; and for the history 
of discovery it will always be a memorable circumstance that 
beyond question the oldest accounts of America of a date long 
previous to its more recent discovery by Columbus, are preserved 
by the Icelanders. In this manner, and through the not im- 
probable conjecture that Columbus either in England, or in 
Iceland itself, strengthened his own convictions by what he 
collected of the recollections preserved of the Northern navigators, 
the old Northern history holds out the hand of friendship to 
the modern. 

With the historical writings upon Iceland are nearly con- 
nected THE Icelandic laws. With regard to these our jurists 
have already made it clear and demonstrated in particular cases, 
that it is the laws which sustain the credibility of the sagas, 
and that it is only by the joint study of both that we can 
attain a complete insight into the life and manners of the North. 
The laws shew especially that among its people in times 
preceding and reaching down to the middle ages, no such utter 
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barbarism reigned as has been too often imputed to those 
periods ; in pursuing the laws into their details we shall Und, on 
the contrary, occasion to admire the accuracy and the subtlety 
with wfiich analogous subjects are distinguished from each other, 
and almost every possible case is foreseen; and further the 
precision with which the due enforcement of the law as well 
as the mere enactment is provided for, a particular in which 
these times far surpass our own; finally the care taken for 
their full promulgation, which brought them to the knowledge 
of every member of the state, and made them the intellectual 
property of the community at large. A consequence was that 
no serious infraction of the jaw could occur without a pro- 
secution , for to* institute such was not the duty merely of 
the individual injured, but of the people at large, and to 
leave a criminal unprosecuted was a disgrace. In many parti- 
cular clauses upon marriage and domestic institutions, upon 
the poor, upon the duties of the householder towards me- 
nials and slaves, even towards beasts, an article, the omission 
of which in modern times may well surprise us, we find evi- 
dence of a spirit of humanity which argues neither barbarism nor 
indifference to the wellfare of fellow created beings. For the 
study of jurisprudence itself the laws of Iceland will unquestion- 
ably prove of importance, whether considered by themselves, 
or with reference to those of other countries. Considered in 
the first point of view they will serve to shew him who in- 
vestigates them how a people, separated from the rest of the 
North and left to itself, contrived to work out its constitution; 
compared with the codes of other northern districts, especially 
with that of Norway, the benefit of illustration will be mutual. 
For the history of the progress of society in general important 
results may fairly be expected from a comparison of Ice- 
landic with Roman law for example, thereby tracing the 
progress of development in the South and in the extreme North, 
and marking the peculiarities of each. 
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In discussing the value of a literature^ the language in ^hich it is 
embodied must engage consideration. Language is the instrument by 
which the race of man develops its intellect ; for a people it«is the 
organ of all its communications, the voice of the past to the future, 
and of the present to the present; in science it is the blood 
which pervades and nourishes the system. For the philologist 
it is an interesting task to investigate a language, which by 
its robust vigour and its artistical structure, declares itself the 
product of a sturdy though vanished age^ just as it is interest- 
ing to after generations to listen to the narrative of the deeds 
of their remote progenitors, even though they may have exer- 
cised no innuence on public life. This interest encrcases when 
the language in question exhibits not merely strength, but self- 
dependence, unusual flexibility and richness; when in such 
respects it is equalled by few and surpassed by none. It is 
pretty generally agreed that this is to be predicated of two 
European languages, the Greek and the Old-Northern. Both 
are self-sufficient, require neither foreign words nor foreign 
forms, have developed themselves out of themselves, and by 
their inherent power; both possess an artistical, somewhat 
complex and yet beautiful and regular structure; both, finally, 
though long extinct, enjoy second life in daughter languages, 
which strikingly resemble their respective mothers, so that the 
natural graces and movements of the latter are easily recognized 
beneath the folds of the modern garment. The fact that two 
such languages with which almost all others in Europe are 
connected by descent or near affinity, have been preserved so 
true and uncorrupted in the South and North respectively, is 
among the most remarkable* phenomena in the history of lan- 
guage. Our wonder however is greater, when we institute a 
comparison and find that however wide the local separation of 
the two, they yet by the most striking similitude in structure 
and development, betray the closeness of their sisterly affinity. 
With respect to philology in general, the study of the Old- 
Northern language is of great importance; this needs no proof, 
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being universally admitted. As the Gothic race spread itself 
from the shores of the Black Sea to the snow-clad mountains 
of Iciland, in the same manner one and the same race of 
language extended itself over all the intervening regions. The 
continuity of this chain of speech may be pursued from the 
Moeisogothic 9 through the Sclavonic to the Allemannic^ Prankish, 
and the various high and low German dialects ; from these, through 
the Anglo-Saxon and its offshoots, to the language which was 
once spoken over the whole North, and which we mean to 
designate, when we speak of the Old-Northern, or old Icelandic. 
This language the Icelanders themselves often, perhaps most 
usually, called by the name Danish tongue (jdMsk tunga) as 
also frequently, Norse language (norrcena ^ norrant mdl) and 
finally Icelandic {vort mdl)^ and they thus recognized no essent- 
ial difference between the language spoken in Iceland, on the 
mountains of Norway and the plains of Denmark. We have 
only to inspect the modern Swedish, to satisfy ouri^elves that 
this also in its earlier age claimed to be a member of the same 
family. It becomes necessary then to know the primaeval lan- 
guage and this not superficially, as well for the purpose of 
comprehending the mutual dependency of the other ancient 
Gothic tongues as for attaining any thing like a fundamental 
knbwledge of the modern. 

This however will only be acknowledged by those, who 
do not pause at the superficies^ but seek to reach the deeper 
foundation of all science. There are two processes by which 
languages may be studied, the one mechanical, which seeks 
merely to attain an acquaintance with the forms of the language 
and to apply them in tolerable accordance with the prevailing 
usage; the other scientific, by which we seek to know the 
language not merely as it now exists, but to its foundation, 
not merely its present forms, but its rise, the changes whiclj 
time has introduced, and the manner in which it has arrived 
at its present state. In other words the object here is not 
merely an acquaintance with the customary usages of a language^, 
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but also of their causes and of the conditions und^ which 
they exist; not merely a practical dexterity in the application 
of them, but a critical knowledge which can shew and explain 
the correctness of such an application. By the first process 
we learn the language as the child learns it, we learn it by 
imitation. By the second we think for ourselves, and this we 
cannot do without preparatory knowledge and persevering re- 
search. These two differ as scientific pursuit differs from th% 
mere repetition of what others know, as the profound jurist 
differs from the routine practitioner, who looks not beyond the 
letter of the statute, in which the case he argues is concerned. 
Language, as a natural object, may so far come under the do- 
main of natural history that we may compare it with botany. 
Frequent observation and memory will enable us to give plants 
their names and class them according to systems already in- 
vented; the intellectual process by which the system itself 
was invented , or improved , is of a diQereht and higher order. 
Our inference from these remarks and illustrations, is this, 
that to judge thoroughly of effects we must explore their causes, 
that in this view the present depends upon the past, and that 
we can only know a language by the study of its parents and 
its kindred. It is well enough known that the knowledge of 
Latin is of incalculable assistance towards that of Italian and 
French, from the continual analogies which present themselves, 
and this assistance would be more effective, if greater pains 
were taken in instruction to enable the scholar to take a syst- 
ematic view of these, analogies. Many perhaps will consider it 
an exaggeration to affirm that the philologer who would tho- 
roughly master the Greek language, must call in to his aid the 
Old-Northern; the assertion however would not be far from the 
truth ; he will at least by such aid be able to throw* light on 
many obscurities; the converse of the proposition is obviously 
no less maintainable. As to the Gothic race of language, we 
have seen all its investigators betake themselves to the Old- 
Northern, as well because its literature is richer than, for example, 
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that of Inost of the old German dialects, as also because its 
development has been so complete that it cannot fail to illustrate 
those dialects which are less perfect. It would then be a signal 
blunder to pursue this remarkable race step by step through 
l^urope, and to stop short of the termination; the chain of 
language from Thrace to the Baltic is but a fragment if we 
leave it separated from its extreme link, the massy^ring of the 
North. Even as this chain winds along through its various 
intervening portions from the Black Sea to the base of Hecla, 
so thence it winds back, eastward, southward and westward 
through the countries which the old Northmen in remote anti- 
quity, and in the middle ages, visited and wasted and conquered 
and colonized, and where they have left their traces in the 
features, the hair, the appearance and the- language of the 
existing inhabitants. Hence not only Germany and Russia, but 
England also, particularly Northumberland and Scotknd, espe- 
cially her islands, with some districts of western France, re- 
cognize idioms of their languages in the Icelandic, and much 
which would otherwise be obscure is explained. Without this 
indispensable aid, the science of European language is unattain- 
able as a whole; without it those gaps must remain open which 
so often occur in the languages of the middle ages to confound 
and thwart the search after unity; without it we can obtain no 
clear view of the basis on which the principal modern lan- 
guages, especially the German and English, and in part also 
the French, repose. For a knowledge of the living languages 
of the North, this insight into the old mother tongue is beyond 
question essential ; but for the illustration of those of the South 
it is not less useful and important. 
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CUBSORY VIEW OF THE MONUMENTS AND 
ANTIQUITIES OF THE NORTH. 



How undeniable soever the proposition that no history 
of a country, that is, a narrative of events and actions connected 
and chronologically arranged, can be conceived which shall be 
independent of written materials, or, as they are called, imme- 
diate sources, it is not less certain that monuments and remains 
of antiquity, other than literary, have a just claim to be con- 
sidered as indirect sources for the same historical result. Even 
if such may not avail to make us acquainted with new positive 
facts, if they fail to certify a list of sovereigns, or to flx a 
series of dates, they may yet serve, collectively considered, to 
give us a clearer perception of the religion, the culture, the 
external life, and other particulars of our forefathers than can 
be supplied even by the written sources, to which latter no 
such high antiquity can be ascribed, in which old traditions 
are mixed up with newer, and which, as they ^jave been com- 
mitted to writing in later times, must have been liable to many 
corruptions of their text. The other remains of which we speak, 
form, some of them, a complement to the literary, extending 
our knowledge beyond the periods when the latter begin 
to deserve belief, and sometimes awakening and fortifying con- 
jectures as to emigrations and connexions of nations respecting 
which history is silent. But even the mute memorials have a 
still higher signiGcance for us. They lead us back to the 
original population of our northern country, they make us live 
again our fathers' life. A grave mound, a lonely circle of stones, 
a stone implement, a metal ornament excavated from the covered 
chamber of death, afford a livelier image of antiquity than Saxo 
or Snorre, the Eddas, or the Germany of Tacitus. And will 
not the explorer of the past contemplate a work of the arts 
of the middle ages, with an interest which no record can excite. 
Accordingly there never has been a period since our hi- 
story began to be cultivated and studied but these monuments 
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have formed an object of attention and investigation, although 
often viewed in a false light and though the subject has been treated 
in a tasteless and unscientific manner. Who can reflect without 
regret on the number of objects of this nature which in the 
course of the last two centuries have become irretrievably* lost 
to us in despite of the exertions of our antiquaries Die Worm, 
Bure, Resen and Rudbeck to transmit an account of them 
for the use of posterity, exertions not the less praiseworthy 
although now felt to be inadequate to their object. It must 
be so much the more gratifying to every one who takes an 
interest in the olden time to know that at no period were its 
monuments less exposed to the risk of being undervalued and 
destroyed than they are now. The interest in the sfudy of 
Northern antiquity, and consequently in that of its monumental 
remains, has hardly been at any period more diffused or more 
active than at presen^. Discoveries relating to it are ever sure 
of being received with sympathy by the public. As in other 
educated counties, collections have been established here for the 
preservation of the remains of former ages. The parties con- 
nected with these hold profitable communication with each 
other. Scientific travellers in remote regions keep a watchful 
eye on the remains scattered over them. 

But again the remains of the past requite the attention 
bestowed on them by assisting other scientific pursuits than the 
strictly historical. They assist to answer questions as to the 
natural history of our northern countries, their people, changes 
of climate and the like. To instance one subject, the in- 
terest of which has been lately revived, the solution of the 
problem of the ancient colonization of Greenland, and the posi- 
tion of the Icelandic settlements in that quarter, would appear 
to depend quite as much on the objects of antiquity lately 
discovered, particularly on Runic inscriptions, as on written 
documents and nautical evidence. 

We may in pursuance hope that the following summary 
which has for its object to set forth what has been regarde(i as 
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the best authenticated and most worth knowing on the subject 
of the memorials of northern antiquity, may be found not un- 
worthy the notice of the educated public. 

GRAVE MOUNDS AND PLACES OF BURIAL. 

In the North, as in almost ail other countries, the tomb 
is the oldest memorial of the past. The desire^ to preserve the 
loved and lost, in remembrance at least, is so deeply implanted 
in human nature, that we find evidence of it even among the 
most savage tribes. In the North the fashion of the grave has 
greatly varied with different periods. One of the reasons for 
this is the difference which has *from time to time occurred 
in the mode of dealing with the corpse. At some periods the 
body was deposited in sand in a chamber or a large stone 
chest; at others it was burnt, and nothing but the ashes or 
burnt bones were preserved in urns or smaller stone coffins; 
sometimes it was interred in a sitting posture. Sometimes the 
same receptacle contained not a single corpse, but whole families, 
or many warriors fallen in a battle; sometimes not only the 
human dead, but his caparisoned horse, his dog and other 
animals which it was wished should accompany him to another 
world. It is* obvious that customs so varied required arrange- 
ments equally diversified. In almost all the districts of the 
North we meet with a number of mounds greater or smaller, 
the work of human hands. Experiment proves that most of 
them have served for burial, and that they are not inaccurately 
termed grave mounds. As a general remark we may observe 
that the greater number of them is met with on the coast , and 
in positions which command a view of the ocean, or at least 
of an arm of the sea, but that they are very seldom found in 
what is now morass or meadow land. On the other hand they 
.are found in considerable number on the sandy heaths of our 
country. Some of these mounds, we must here remark, may 
have had another purpose; they may have served for signal 
stations, or what were formerly called Batinekbie^ spots for 
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the kindling of fire beacons to warn against invasion. Others 
may have served for sacrificial and religious purposes. A third 
kind of far more recent date, and which have usually retained 
the name of galiowshills, were intended for places of execution, 
though we must observe that to save trouble, burial mounds of 
a preceding period were not unfrequently selected for this pur- 
pose. Generally speaking we may safely assert that these three 
latter varieties are exceptional, and that the great majority of 
the mounds which bear evidence of human construction are 
sepulchral. They have been called by many appellations, as 
.^ttehbie^ mound of a family or race, J<Bttestxier^ giant's chamber, 
TroldestueVy goblin's chamber, Jynovne^ Steenkister^ Dysser^ 
Kumij and other names implying stone heap, or chamber, some- 
times with an addition implying either a memorial of the name 
of the occupant, as Rol Ps mound, Hother's mound, or the pur- 
pose of the construction, as Blothoi, hill of sacrifice, or its qua- 
lity, as Maglehoi, great hill, Sortehoi, black hill, or situation, as 
the hillocks of the black brook, the hills of the cloister etc.* 
Many lying near together have often one name, as the Trold- 
raekke, the Goblin's Group, the Brothers, the Six Hills. It is 
obvious that when the name identifies the dead, or the pur- 
pose of the mound, it becomes of importance, ^d equally so 
that the appellation more recently applied and founded on the 
accidents of fashion or position, is of no further use than so far as 
it serves to distinguish from others the particular mound in question. 

These elevations may be classed as the round, the oblong, 
stony, and low grave mounds. 

1. The roujnd grave mounds are the most common. 
We meet with them every where in Scandinavia. Some of the 
most considerable are surrounded at their bases with one or 
more circles of large stones. Higher up on their sides they 
are sometimes ornamented with similar circles. These circles 
are not in every instance to be recognized , some of the 
stones being occasionally covered with earth , and others 
having ofl^n been removed. It would appear however that the 
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greater number of these mounds ifvcr^ not furnished with these 
outer circles at least not with the upper ones. The size of 
the mounds is very various, but in general they observe the 
same proportions between the height and the circumference. 
In many places we find several near together and as if in con- 
nexion with each other, though not of the same size. 

2* The oblong hounds are usually lower than the above 
mentioned. They are most usually surrounded by a range of 
stones, and serve to cover two or three stone chests of which 
one is set near either end. Of several it has been observed 
that the stone ranges have at their extremities large stones, 
and form sometimes an oblong rectangular figure. In the long 
stone ranges wc often find stone chests composed of cleft 
stones, one chest in the middle and one at each extremity; in 
these have been found fragments of earthen urns and burnt 
bones, a proof that many at least of these stone ranges were 
places of burial. 

3. -Stone mounds (Dysser, cairns). By this term we de- 
signate the burial places formed of a heap of stones thrown 
together, and not now or formerly covered with earth. In very 
many of the before mentioned round hillocks, similar heaps 
have been found composed of stones not bigger than a man 
could lift. We see from these that this mode of sepulture 
was not uncommon; but those of which we are now speaking 
are distinguished by the absence of all traces of having ever 
been covered with earth, and by a very regular exterior con- 
struction. In Denmark they are rare, but are of more frequent 
occurrence in Sweden and Norway. The name Dysser (stone 
mounds or hillocks) has been by the common people given to 
broken up, and partly destroyed sepulchral chambers or other 
stone ranges, and the term has been borrowed from popular 
use by others. We are of opinion it ought to be confined to 
the particular kind in question , and that the others should be 
designated by the name they would have obtained if seen in 
their primitive and perfect condition. 
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4. TjBE LOW GRAVE MOUNDS. We designate by this term 
small elevations of earth, often but an ell in height above the ad- 
jacent surface, which contain sepulchral urns and small objects 
of the heathen age. They are usually found many together, 
forming as it were a kind of cemetery. That large natural sand 
hills were used in the latest part of the heathen period for the 
reception of many graves, and may occasionally be viewed as 
cemeteries, is a conjecture which daily gains corroboration. 

It is difficult to assert any thing decided of the internal 
arrangement of the grave mound, as differences of period and 
destination, which are not always to be detected from without^ 
have produced considerable varieties in their construction. We 
may, however, observe that the greater number of stone cham- 
bers have been found in the circular mounds; that the passage 
or stone tunnel, which leads to the interior, usually on a level 
with the surrounding land, is found usually towards the East, 
sometimes to the South, and that this passage has sometimes 
been used for sepulture; and that often several chambers have 
been found in the same mound. Experience shews that in the 
stone chambers, the bodies, often unburnt, are either deposited 
in sand, or placed on stones, and that in this kind of chamber, 
which belongs to remoter periods , the objects found are gene- 
rally of stone, rarely of bronze or gold, and more rarely still, 
or rather never, of iron or silver. In another kind of mound, 
in which there is a large heap of stones thrown together, we 
less frequently meet with stone chambers, but more usually 
with stone chests, formed of slabs, and not larger than is ne- 
cessary to contain a few urns, or burned bones, or the sword of the 
deceased. A third internal arrangement was the introduction of a 
wooden structure. Wherever this occurs we may assume with tole- 
rable certainty that the mound belongs to the latter period of heath- 
enism, and may reasonably expect to find a harvest of rare objects. 
Sometimes the bodies were buried in ships or boats, which were 
dragged ashore and placed in the mound, as is confirmed by 
several accounts. Such ship mounds have also been found in 
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Sweden and Norway , or a least such fragments of wood as it 
is supposed belonged to ships or boats. 
STONE GROUPINGS. 
Sites marked out, or bounded by large stones in regular 
arrangement, are frequent in the Scandinavian countries , and 
various purposes have been attributed to them. They have been 
supposed to have served as sites for sepulture, for the admini- 
stration of public justice, for single combat, and for sacrificial 
ceremonies. To discriminate between these probable objects is. 
now a matter of difficulty, and there are not a few of them 
which seem scarcely fitted for any of these destinations. Several 
are now incapable of satisfactory elucidation, because only a 
portion of the original arrangement is extant; the stones only, 
for example, which were contained in, oi¥ encircled a sepul- 
chral mound, from which the earth has been removed, or the 
stone foundation on which a wooden structure was once erected. 

1. Places for sepulture. It has been already mentioned 
that in many are found stone chests with urns and burnt bones. 

2. Places of justice (Tingsteder). It is known that 
courts of justice in old times were held in the open air and 
that the people flocked to such sometimes in great numbers, 
not merely for the decision of suits, but for purposes of 
general polity and government. Some traditions, probably not 
very ancient, aver that the judges sat upon, or rather within a 
circle of large stones, the Domring (judgment circle) as it was 
called* Most of the stone ranges which have been referred to 
this class, are oval. The great stones which form the ring 
appear usually ill adapted for seats, but, if it be supposed 
that these stone groupings were places of justice, it is pro- 
bable that they formed merely an inner boundary fence against 
the crowd, as we know that an outer one was used of stakes 
and ropes. We find, though very rarely, several of these 
enclosures contiguous to each other in compartments, which 
would seem to indicate some arrangement into districts of the 
parties who attended. 
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3. Places op combat. We have innumerable accounts 
of single combats 'which the heroes of the North often waged 
in the presence of their entire armies. Sometimes these took 
pUce on small islands (Hohne)^ and were thence called Hobii- 
gavgei but when fought on the main land, it appears to have 
been thought necessary to fence in the place of combat. This 
may have been the destination of certain spacious quadrangular 
enclosures of stones, of which several are eiLtant. The stones 
at the four angles are sometimes larger than the others, and 
not unfrequently a very large stone is placed in the middle of 
one of the shorter sides of the parallelogram. It is a natural 
inference from our supposition as to their purpose, that the 
space enclosed must have been cleared of stones and inequalities 
of surface, and this is found to be the case in the instances 
referred to this class. In some of them, however, it is probable 
that the party who fell was afterwards buried. 

4. Places of sacrifice. This class is still more diffi- 
cult to discriminate with certainty. It has been a custom to 
assume of every stone grouping where one great stone was 
found placed upon others, that it was an altar, and the site a 
place of sacrifice. This theory however can only be admitted 
with modifications.. To those who introduced Christianity into 
the North, the extirpation of heathenism was an object too im- 
portant to allow us to suppose that they would have left stand- 
ing so large a number of altars dedicated to the very worship 
which they were bent upon abolishing by every means in their 
power* Those who cut down sacred groves, broke idols and 
burnt temples, would certainly also have destroyed the objects 
in question. It may, however, be possible that some stone altars 
should have remained to our times. If they had been deserted 
as belonging to a still earlier form of worship , and no longer 
venerated when Christianity was first introduced, there was 
perhaps no sufficient motive to a task, which, before gunpowder 
was invented, was from the size of the stones often one of 
great labour. If we suppose that the earth might be removed 
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from some of the mounds, from those, for instance, which 
were broken up and ransacked, still it was difficult to remove 
the large stones from their place, and they were besides of less 
value and applicability than now for the purposes of agricul- 
ture, boundary, or road making. It seems therefore likely 
enough that they were left undisturbed, while the earth was 
perhaps removed to fill up hollows in roads and other such 
purposes. If we observe these stone assemblages closely, we 
shall see that the upper or superimposed stone on which it 
is presumed that the sacrifice took place, has not the flat sur- 
face suited to such a purpose, and that on the other hand, the 
under stones which support the other, have almost always been 
arranged so as to form a small quadrangular space with an 
aperture in one side something like a small chamber, which 
would appear somewhat superfluous if the structure had no 
other purpose but that of an altar. Various attempts have been 
made to explain this construction. If the earth was carried away 
from a tumulus and nothing left but the sepulchral chamber, the latter 
must have presented exactly the appearance of those stone group- 
ings, which have been called altars in some places and Jyno'vne in 
others. This is one solution. Otheirs have remarked that in the 
East Indies ^ sort of stone receptacle is found, bearing a resemblance 
to those in question, and which is adapted to hold a domestic 
idol in the niclie, and sometimes the ashes of some deceased . 
member of the family, after cremation, are placed in it. This 
is another. It happens not unfrequently that at the side of 
some of the mounds, especially the smaller, we find oblong qua- 
drangular stone assemblages which appear to join and be in 
immediate connexion with the sepulchre. It ha^ been conject- 
ured that they were places of sacrifice and that the funeral 
was accompanied by sacrificial rites. Others have supposed 
them to be places of single combat, and the neighbouring se- 
pulchre as destined for the vanquished. None of these solu- 
tions is free from doubt. The discovery of similar monuments 
in solitary situations, where they may have been safer from 
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injury, and diligent comparison^ may perhaps in time lead us 
to more certain conclusions. - 

5. Shif formed enclosures. We apply this term to 
the instances in which the stones are arranged in the form of 
a ship as here delineated: 




Several kinds of these have been met with, some of them 
so distinct in form as to leave no doubt of the intention of 
their authors. In Denmark they are rare, less so in Sweden; 
some have even the rowers' benches and the mast indicated by 
stones. They well deserve closer investigation, and more 
correct delineations than we as yet possess. 

6. Triangular and circular enclosures are a peculiar 
kind. Of the first there are some with straight sides, and others 
have them slightly curved inward. Some have larger stones 
at the angles and the centres of the sides. Some are paved 
within the inclosure, others have a clay floor, others nothing 
but the bare earth. Sometimes they are found in connexion 
with enclosures of the circular form, but in other respects 
similar. Opinion has been in favour of their being places of 
sacrifice, and some have considered them as belonging to a 
form of worship anterior to that of Odin. In Germany similar 
remains are met with. 

?• Bautastones or monumental stones. This name has 
been applied to tall, slender stones placed in an upright posi- 
tion, either single, or many in connexion, which stand about 
three ells or more in height and are easily distinguished from 
the stones which belong to other classes of monuments. In 
Denmark they are very rare, and are only known to exist within 
her territority at Bornholm and in the island of Fuur in the 
firth called Limfiord; they are found in all parts of Norway 
and Sweden. It is known that our ancestors erected such 
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Stones in honour of fallen heroes. Where many are found to- 
gether it has been conjectured that they were erected to many 
warriors who fell in the same battle* They are nearly all 
without inscriptions; but if we may judge from their shape, it 
^ould seem that some stones subsequently inscribed with Runic 
characters^ had originally been Bautastones. 

8. Rocking stones. This name is given to certain large 
stones which' are found placed on the point of a rock, or on 
some artificially pointed stone in such a manner that even although 
of very considerable height they may, by means of a very slight 
force, nay in some cases, by a mere touch of the hand be 
made to rock or oscillate from one side to the other. It is 
obvious that a stone, to admit of sucTi oscillation must be poised 
on a point at, or very near its centre. When thus set in mo- 
tion an obtuse sound may sometimes be heard. In many coun- 
tries such stones have been found and there are various legends 
concerning them. One opinion is that they served for oracular 
purposes. Caution is necessary to avoid confounding them with 
accidents of nature which have sometimes produced similar results. 



OBJECTS OF THE HEATHEN PERIOD. 



X. OBJECTS OF STONE. 

In a collection of Northern Antiquities stone objects must 
have the first, place, as belonging to the earliest ages. They 
may be classified as follows: 

1. Whetstones, used for fashioning other stones; they 
are either flat or club shaped^ more rarely of oval or other forms. 

2. Wedges or quoins, which, almost without exception, 
have been intended to be set in wood. They are sometimes 
without any back, being thinned off at either end; sometimes 
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with a back, and sometimes flat and thin. These three varieties 
are sometimes rough-hewn, in other cases polished on the 
broad sides, or on their whole surface. They are usually of 
flint. There are some other varieties, which are scarcely ever 
of flint, as round and thick, and round and sharpheaded, som^' 
of them with a small round hole perforated in the end oppo- 
site the edge; and others having a shoulder in the middle to prevent 
the wedge from entering too far into the wooden handle or socket. 

3. Chisels and gouges, of which there are several varie- 
ties, the narrow gouge, the flat gouge, the round gouge, and 
finally with a hill or handle, which latter is not of flint. 

4. Knives and lance heads. As it is generally speaking 
impossible to distinguish these two sorts from each other, we 
deem it most expedient to notice them under one head, merely 
observing that the very long pieces of flint when used as lance 
heads would be very apt to snap across; whereas if they were 
inserted into handles of a shorter length, they would be less 
liable to the risk of breaking. But we may observe that if 
once the point of the lance had penetrated, the destructive 
effect would be produced with equal certainty, even if the point 
broke off in the wound. Stone articles of this description have 
been classified according to the tang, or that part designed for 
insertion into the wood; in some this part is hardly discern* 
ible, in others it is of a flat or square shape, the latter with 
the edges notched for the purpose, of retaining the cord or li- 
gature which was wound about it; in others^ again it is of an 
accurately defined shape adorned with ornaments cut in the flint, 
and forming thus a complete handle which was evidently not 
intended to be inserted in a haft. It is worthy of notice that 
these articles of flint are scarcely ever ground smooth, but merely 
rough hewn, which is the more remarkable from their being 
frequently found along with wedges of ground flint, a circum^ 
stance which clearly shows that the art of grinding implements 
of that material was not unknown at that period. If we as- 
sume that the knives were at a somewhat later period chiefly 
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used at sacrifices and funeral ceremonies, we might perhaps sup- 
pose that they had retained a form, and were wrought after a 
fashion that was commemorative of a very remote age, in which 
the more artistical process of grinding was less generally known, 
since experience shows that the forms which continue unvaried 
for the greatest length of time, are precisely those which are used 
in religious rites, there being something venerable in the very 
notion of antiquity. Thus it is worthy of remark that, like 
the Egyptians of yore, the Jews themselves in certain coun- 
tries do still, in imitation of Abraham, 
continue to employ a stone knife in the 
operation of circumcision. 

As a specimen of one of the most 
remarkable implements of flint, un^ue 
of its kind, we may here notice and 
present our readers with a delineation 
of a knife in the form of a sickle, with* 
a projecting point for the handle, wiTich 
is narrower and more slender than the 
blade, but hewn from the same piece of 
stone. The knife and handle together 
are 14 inches in length. With respect 
to the purpose for which this knife was 
intended*, we cannot venture to offer 
any conjecture; it would seem however 
to have been employed rather as an at- 
tribute, or as a baton of command, than 
designed for actual use, seeing that it 
was very liable to be snapped across. 
We may here farther make mention of 
a notched or dentated implement resembling a pointed saw or 
rasp, whereof only a few have been found, and of a similar 
but still rarer variety without notches or teeth, of which de- 
lineations on a reduced scale are here given: 
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5. Sehilu!}ar implements of flinty found like the knives, 
only hewn, but never ground; some of them are curved on the 
outer edge only, and either without teeth, or with teeth on the 
inner edge only, or with teeth on both edges ; these are sup- 
posed to have been used as sa^s; others are curved on 
both the outer and inner edges and may have been used as 
tanners' knives. 

6. Flint flakes and arrow heads. The latter were 
set in wooden shafts. The mode in which the fli4l arrow heads 
were wrought will be seen more clearly from the annexed wood cut. 
We have here represented a piece of flint from which flakes 
have been struck off. In juxtaposition . with this is a side view 
of a flake; next follows a front view of the same flake, showing 
its natural surface; and next to that again a flake half wrought 
into an arrow head, still exhibiting obvious traces of the ori- 
ginal surface; and finally the trilateral arrow head in the 
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finished state iwithtwo of its sides notched. Besides the above 
mentioned, being what are most frequently met with, there are 
occasionally found lanceolate and heart-shaped specimens, like 
the one here delineated , generally speaking of • very 
small size, and exactly similar to those which are 
still used by savage nations; they are inserted in a 
shaft, commonly a reed or cane, and fastened by 
means of cross ligatures. Here may also be noticed, 
bone heads with very minute flint flakes inserted into them, 
which, it would seem, ought also to be referred to the class 
of arrows and harpoons. The flakes are of exactly the same 
description as those above delineated, but are extremely thin 
and minute, being Gxed with a kind of -cement into a groove 
cut along the edge of the piece of bone, as here delineated: 



7. Axes, having the aperture for the handle near the 
back, which is either square or rounded. We occaslbnally 
meet also with cruciform specimens, which are, however, very raire. 

8. Ax-HAMHERS. This name has been given to some very 
finely wrought axes, having the oriflce for the handle near one 
of the extremities, but in other respects approximating in shape 
to the hammer. Several varieties of them are met with, viz: 
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those i^hich have a square back; tljiose with a bulge instead of 
a back; those shaped like boats; and those which ha^e the 
edge bent downward, with a knob instead of a back. 

9. Hammers, having the oriOce for the handle at, or near 
the middle. They are found with a semicircular edge and back, 
or, instead of the latter, they have occasionally a round straight 

projecting knob, or one 
slightly drawn down- 
ward. They are also 
found wedge shaped, 
_______^_^^ with a projecting shoul- 

\\ f^ \ 'i^w def and a round flat 

back without a knob ; 
occasionally with the 
edge and back bent 
downward; and finally with a sharp edge and rounded back. 
Axes and hammers have been found in a half finished state 
which had either no orifice ior the handle, or one which was 
only half perforated; others again which had been broken at 
the orifice first formed, and then perforated anew. 

10. Sling stones, either with a groove cut round the 
middle, or with two grooves cut crosswise; in the latter case 
they have the shape of a ball somewhat flattened. 

11. Shuttle shaped 

STONES with a groove cut in 

their edge, usually of the 

shape represented in the annexed cut, and bearing traces of 

being worn in the middle of the sides. A specimen has been 

found having the groove on its edge cased with bronze. 

JS. Nuts or knobs, which are perforated and whereof 
some are round above and flat beneath, some pointed, and 
others rounded on both sides. In Germany the name of Sprndei- 
steme has been given to them. Similar articles of glass or 
burnt clay are occasionally found in urns. 
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13. Disks or sheaves .^ having a hole in the centre, either 
flat with a flat edge, or round edged with a raised rim round 
the central orifice. 

14. Balls, fashioned with great care, but not usually 
polished, most frequently of the size of an orange, occasionally 
much smaller. 

15. Anchors, of which one star -shaped specimen has 
been found with a hole in the centre. 

1(). Corn crushers, used previously to the introduction 
or general use of handmills, and consisting of a large block of 
stone having its upper surface flat, and in the centre a circular 
cavity into which a smooth ball of stone was made to fit. 

17. Touchstones, as they have been denominated, made 
out of a black close-grained species of slate, and apparently 
designed to be worn pendent. They are now often met with 
in very ancient graves, in which no traces of metal are dis- 
cernible, for which reason the above appellation may not be 
the most appropriate. 

It is probable that articles of stone may have been used 
also at a somewhat later period by less wealthy individuals. 
Stone anvils are believed to have been found on which articles 
of metal had been hammered, and which are consequently to 
be referred to a later period. 

B. URNS AND FUNERAL VESSELS. 

These belong to a much more extended period than the 
articles of stone, and were used from the most remote down 
to the most recent periods of heathenism, even in times when 
it was customary to inter the corpse without cremation. Although 
the attempts hitherto made to classify them according to their 
age have not been without success, still the complete deve- 
lopment of such a mode of classification would too much ex- 
ceed our limits, so that we find it on the whole more conve- 
nient to arrange them according to the materials of which they 
are composed. These consist of: 
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1. Stone. Such specimens occur very rarely and are 
made of a softish kind of stone. Their shape is either qua- 
drangular, resembling small stone chests constructed of several 
flat stones; or circular, which latter have occasionally an iron 
handle; or they are bowl shaped, and have been manufactured 
by the unaided hand ; others have the form of a saucepan. 

2. Baked clay. No material was so commonly employed, 
or during so long a period. We accordingly find vessels of 
this material in every state of finish, from the simplest and 
rudest workmanship to the more highly finished; with few ex- 
ceptions they have all been fabricated by the unassisted hand of 
the artist, without the aid of the potter's lathe; they are gene- 
rally unglazed, and of the greatest variety of shapes, such as: 

a) Vessels designed to be hung up, or carried suspended; 
they are entirely without a foot or stand, and cannot be 
set down unsupported. Specimens of this sort usually have 
lids of the same substance as the vessels themselves. They are 
found in the earliest sepulchres in the North, in which the bo- 
dies have not been subjected to cremation. A sort of white 
powder has been frequently observed adhering to them; they 
were doubtless intended to contain liquids. 

b) Vessels designed to be carried, resembling the pre- 
ceding, but still so fashioned as to admit of being set down. 
They are furnished with one or more ears, whence it may 
be seen that they were designed to be borne suspended by one 
or more strings. 

c) Fi,owERPOT SHAPED VESSELS, of many varieties, rarely 
of a large size. , 

d) Bowl shaped vessels of various sorts; some of which 
are at times placed inverted upon the funeral urn as a lid. 

e) Gup shaped, with and without a handle. 

f) Beaker shaped, or vessels furnished with a foot or 
stand; the former appellation however is applicable only to the 
smaller vessels of this form; they have also been found of a 
large size, ornamented with zigzag figures as shown in the cut: 
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g) Can shaped, ^ith a handle. 

h) Pitcher shaped, of many sorts from the rudest work- 
manship to those more artistically wrought. It was especially 
this sort that was used 
to preserve the burnt 
bones in. One variety 
with a projecting mouth 
resembles a jar, as here 
delineated. 

i) Bottle shaped, 
with a long neck; some 
of these have been found 
in graves of the earliest 

period; others of somewhat different workmanship have been 
found in those of the most recent date. 

Besides these -there are found: 

k) Oval and oblong clay urns, and others with com- 
partments inside, which, however, are of rare occurrence. 

1) Closed urns, which, though of very rare occurrence, 
have nevertheless been found both in the North and in Germany. 
Most of the funeral urns may indeed be said to be closed, the 
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lid having been found fastened to them with cement; but the 

case is different with the 
sort here alluded to, the 
entire urn being closed, with 
merely an opening in the side 
which was shut by means 
of a door that is held fast 
by bolts passing through 
rings. This remarkable shape 
is here delineated. 

No less diversified are 

the LIDS belonging to these 

sorts of urns, sonfe being 

shaped like a small disk and 

placed loose on the top of 

the urn; others having a 

pendulous rim fitting to the 

inside of the urn, and others again with one fitting round the 

outside. We also occasionally find, as stated above, a species 

of flat bowl placed inverted on the urn as a lid, and sometimes 

flat stones used for the same purpose. In some places the 

burnt bones have been found collected into a small heap on 

the floor of the sepulchral chamber, and the urn placed over 

them in an inverted position. * 

3. Metal viz. either of: a) gold, seldom very large or 

thick, but adorned with 
ornaments as in the an- 
nexed delineation; some 
I of these bear traces of 
p having been furnished 
with handles. b) Of 
silver, in the form of 
beakers, but of very rare 
occurrence in the North; the ornaments are executed in a style 
wholly different from that of the specimens above mentioned , 
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but corresponding with those which are known to have been used 
in the later periods of heathenism, c) Bronze, of many different 
sorts, occasionally with an interior coating of tin and some of them 
resembling those made of gold, being designed to be hung up, 
and furnished with a lid ^hich was closed by means of a slider. 
Where the latter was of metal it is generally found either en- 
tire, or at least in fragments; but in many instances it was 
made of wood or some other substance, and in such cases it 
has almost always mouldered away. Here we may also take 
notice of vessels with a handle, resembling a saucepan, most 
of which were no doubt manufactured by Romans, or after Roman 
models, specimens exactly similar being frequently met with in 
Italy; also of strainers and large metallic bowls or dishes, 
which are sometimes furnished with a low foot, and which have 
been taBen for sacriOcial bowls, about which mor^ hereafter; 
but some are occasionally found without any foot, and would 
seem to have been merely the interior metal casing of some 
larger vessel of wood, d} Iron « shaped like bowls , the bottom 
of one entire piece, the remainder being composed of small 
rectangular pieces rivetted to each other. These have also handles. 
4. Glass, belonging to the rarer specimens and doubtless 
of great value in the olden time. They are found of various 
shapes, but not of very lafge size, some of them rounded at 
the bottom, being of thick glass with ornaments ground on 
them; others long and conical with external glass ornaments in 
relief; others resembling a large beaker encompassed with a net 
of ornaments iif relief, and others again like a teacup without 
a handle, having a bend inward at the upper part, ahd a lip 
curved outward. Glass drinking horns have been discovered 
even in graves. Along with glass urns are often found gold 
bracelets, a proof that they must have belonged to wealthy 
people. It has been thought that traces may occasionally be 
discerned of their having been inserted in wooden vessels. We 
have no evidence that they were intended to preserve the ashes 
of human bodies, and besides they appear to be rather too 
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small for such a purpose. After glas^ has lain a long time 
in the earth a crust frequently forms over it which gives it the 
appearance of mother of pearl. 

5. Wood , consisting chiefly of small buckets, the bottom 
being of one entire piece, and the rest composed of staves 
like cooper's work of the present day , but much thinner and 
finer. They were mounted or girt with metal hoops and had 
metal handles. In many cases all that is now found in a state 
of preservation is the handle and part of the mounting, the 
rest having entirely mouldered away. Occasionally how-ever 
in the stone sepulchres of Norway principally, and in the 
sandhills of Denmark, they have been found so entire as to 
enable us to form a distinct notion of them. 

We may as a supplement to this class add divers speci- 
mens of skeletons and charred bones found in sepulchraf mounds 
and in morasses, and indicating the races of the human family 
to which the ancient inhabitants of the North belonged. They 
moreover* show that it was no un frequent practice to inter 
animals along with the bodies of the deceased, not merely 
horses and dogs, but occasionally stags, nay even birds. In 
some funereal vessels peculiar substances are met with, which 
merit being preserved for the purpose of ascertaining what they 
originally were by means of chemical analysis. 

C. ARTICLES SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN CONNECTED 
WITH PAGAN WORSHIP. 

1. Small figures, which are conjectured to have been 
a kind of idols, and are of very rare occurrence. It is pos- 
sible, however., that some of them were merely ornaments. 
They have been found of bronze, of a mixture of zinc and 
other metals, of bone and of baked clay. The best accounts 
which we possess of the temple idols, show that they were 
made of wood, and occasionally arrayed in garments, where- 
fore we can scarcely expect to find any such remaining in a 
state of preservation; on the other hand there have been found 
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oroaments, for instance a girdle of gold, so constnicted that 
we cannot suppose them to have been designed for human 
beings, but for the decoration of an idol. In some sepulchral 
mounds, more especially in Norway, small figures of animals 
have also been found, such as horses, rams etc. 

2. Large rings , which are supposed to have been sacred. 




It would not appear that they could have been worn round 
the wrist, for the two opposite knobs which form the uniting 
point of the ring render them ill suited for such a purpose. 
They are moreover too small to have been worn round the 
head or neck. To exhibit their shape a delineation of one of 
them is given above of the full size. As they are besides often 
of pure gold and very massive, so that in ancient times, they 
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must have been very costly, it has accordingly been conjectured that 
in them we may recognize the sacred rings which are often mentioned 
as having been employed in administering oaths in the pagan times. 

3. Symbolical matters, 
chiefly found in urns near the 
top, such as rings of the same 
shape as the ones above men- 
tioned, but much smaller, being 
of the size represented in the 
annexed cut, consequently much 
too small to have been worn 
round the wrist, and too large 
for the Gnger; further, swords 
which exactly resemble those of 
bronze , but are only four or 
five inches in length; likewise 
daggers like the one here represented of the full size; moreover 

miniature models or imitations 
in amber , of stone axes and 
hammers, which, however, it is 
very possible, may have been used as trinkets or ornaments. 
As these articles have been found in graves , it seems probable 
that they had a special import and were symbols of the ori- 
ginals, which it was perhaps deemed desirable to retain; we 
know the importance and value that was attached to weapons. 
It is not articles of the later ages of paganism that we find 
thus imitated, but objects from what may be called the bronze age. 
4. Large flat dishes or vessels of bronze, which are 
usually furnished with a foot of turner's work. They are si^)- 
posed to have been the so called OfferboUer (^sacrificial bowls), 
into which the blood of the victims was poured. 

5^ Strainers of metal fitted into vessels of clay, or 
other corresponding vessels of bronze. 

6. Incense cakes and incense, the former being round 
with a hole or perforation in the middle. 
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D. WEAPONS AND OTHER ARTICLES OF METAL 
RELATING TO WAR. 
OFFENSIVE WEAPONS. 

1. Axes, either of copper, or of copper with an iron 
edge, belonging most probably to the period when iron was 
dearer than copper; or of iron, which. latter are the most recent. 
Metals being, as is well known, very expensive, stone continued 
for a long time to be used for heavy articles such as axes, at 
the same time that the knife and sword were of copper, for 
which reason there have been found coAiparatively few axes of metal. 

2. Ax-HAMMERS of bronze. A delineation of a massive 
one of a considerable sip and weight is here annexed. A 



weapon such as this, it has been supposed, was worn by the leader. 
Another specimen still more splendid and of a larger size is here 



\ 
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delineated. It is inlaid with gold, but the ax itself is cast over a 
curious form of clay, is very thin, and could not, like the 
preceding, be fit for use in battle. It has been ' conjectured 
accordingly that this sort of elaborately wrought axes must either 
have been designed for idols, or employed as badges of dignity. 
3- Swords of bronze or of iron, specimens of which 
are here exhibited. Thfe former are, 
of course, the most ancient. The hilts 
were of various kinds. The most an- 
cient are supposed to be those of 
bronze into which the blade was fast- 
ened merely by two rivets; subse- 
quently the rivets were increased in 
number and applied in a similunar form, 
as is shown in the annexed delineation, 
by which means the fastening was ren- 
dered more secure. The hilts were 
occasionally of wood, bone, or buck's 
horn, in which cases they were almost 
always found to be entirely mouldered 
away, nothing, in most instances, being 
left in a state of preservation, but the 
tang on which they were fastened. No 
guard is found on the more ancient 
swords, but a transition to it may be 
seen on such as are of iron. In re- 
gard to the hilts of iron swords, they 
I have been found partly of silver, or inlaid 

H I with silver, or with gold chains at- 

I ty tached to them. Along with the sword 

I ^ we may notice the sheath and belt, which 

in most instances are decayed, being 
usually of wood or leather, as also the ferrule and other mountings. 

4. Daggers and poniards of bronze and iron. 

5. Spears of bronze and iron. It is op the iron spears 
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that we first discern hooks. The shaft is never foun(l, as it 
was made of wood, but the ferrule is met with, and its di- 
stance from the spear enables us to determine the length of 
the shaft itself. There is a particular sort of spear, called 
^^Skaepteflatter", so termed from the extremity of the shaft being 
split so as to admit the insertion of the spear head. Here we 
may add the weapon called ^^moming star", of which a bronze 
specimen has been found. 

6. Arrowheads, of bronze or iron. The most ancient 
were so made as to be inserted in the shaft; subsequently 
they were so constructed as that the shaft might be inserted 
into them. Hitherto no bows have been found belonging to 
the pagan times of Scandinavia. 

DEFENSIVE WEAPONS. 

7. Shields have occasionally been found consisting en- 
tirely of bronze, of a round shape, with the edge or rim bent 
over a thick wire. But as they were generally made of thin 
layers of wood and leather, all that we usually find is the 
metal mountings and ornaments appertaining to them, more 
especially a large, round umbo, or boss with a projecting point, 
which was placed in the centre of the shield. They were of 
various descriptions: The long buckler, which was used for 
protection against arrows and javelins, or when scaling a wall 
or rampart, was of large dimensions. The pointed shield was 
pointed at the lower end; The target, or parrying shield (to 
which class belong the above mentioned round ones of bronze} 
was used in close combat; it was not usually of large dimen- 
sions, being held in the outstretched hand and not borne on 
the arm. To make room for the hand there was generally 
placed in the centre a boss or bowl-shaped piece of metal, 
across which w&s applied a band or hoop by way of handle, 
being in most cases of wood. 

8. Helmets and coats of mail with other articles ap- 
pertaining to armour are very rarely found. Fragments of bronze 
helmets' have however been occasionally discovered overlaid 

4* 
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with gold. Instead of a vizor there is often found on the 
helmet a prolongation of that 'part which fitted over the fore- 
head, by means of which the nose was protected. On a piece 
which covered the chin there have occasionally been found two 
upright pieces of metal^ somewhat resembling large tusks, which 
served to defend the cheeks. Remains of coats of chain mail 
made of bronze have also been found. Here may also be mentioned : 

9. Horns or war 
trumpets of bronze, of 
a very large size, and, 
consisting usually of two 
parts, whereof one was 
insected into the other 
and of the appearance 
of which an idea may 
be formed from the an- 
nexed cut. They are 
generally- found along 
with bronze swords and 
belong consequently to 
the more ancient period 
*of paganism, as is also 
indicated by the orna- 
ments. The inferior ex- 
tremity is adorned with 
a circular disc, the an- 
terior side of which is 
ornamented; from the 
mouthpiece depend or- 
naments of bronze and 
on some of them there 
are contrivances for the 
insertion of cords. On 
one specimen a long me- 
tal chain is preserved. 
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They have been found in bogs in several parts of Denmark 
so well preserved that they may still be sounded. 

ARTICLES CONNECTED WITH HORSEMANSHIP. 

10. Pommels of bronze representing the heads of animals. 

11. Spurs, having no rowels but only with a goad; those 
made of bronze are very small ^ those of iron larger* 

12. Bridles, commonly consisting of two rings and a cross 
bar for the bit. They are found both of bronze and of iron ; also, 

13. Stirrups; these are usually with narrow irons; the 
straps "belonging to them were on the contrary very broad. 

E. ORNAMENTS. 

1. Gold bracteates, that is, pieces of g61d having the 
shape of coins, stamped on one side, and furnished with rings, 
and which were occasionally used as amulets. Some of them 
have runic inscriptions. They have been found varying in dia- 
meter from nearly four inches to half an inch; sometimes a 
number are found on one spot together with beads, or fitted 
to necklaces of gold. Instead of these, real coins were occasion- 
ally used after having been furnished with a rim and an eye. 

2. Beads and necklaces. Beads have been found of 
glass mosaic and of glass paste. A peculiar kind of these was 
intended to imitate gold beads, and consists of a nucleus of 
glass, over which is laid a thin coating of gold and over that 
again a shell of glass; they have also been found of rock crystal 
and other species of hard stone; of a kind of fine burnt clay 
of various colours; of gold or other metals; the last mentioned 
are very thin and intei^ally filled up with clay for the purpose 
of economizing the metal and rendering them lighter; they are 
also frequently found of amber, in which case they are often 
mixed with others of glass mosaic; Along with beads have 
often been found metal spirals 

of the same thickness and ap- fflMiliMJifflffliWW 
pearance as the one here delineated. Chains for the neck are 
found of various patterns curiously plaited of gold, silver and 
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other metal wire; and sometimes they are composed of a number 
of hollow gold cylinders to which gold bracteates are attached. 
Here we may also notice pieces of amber, in some instances 
fashioned by art, in others, especially when of larger dimen- 
sions, in a rude state and merely perforated; to these have 
further been added bits of glass paste and stone intended to 
be set, or rather all that is left where the metal setting is lost. 
3. Rings of many kinds, to be worn about the head, 
round the neck, the arms, the wrists, on the fingers, the ankle, 
nay , rings have even been ' found which it is supposect were 
intended to be worn round the waist. We will here content 
ourselves with giving a delineation of one particular specimen 
of the multifarious sorts of bracelets, directing attention at the 
same time to the peculiarity of their construction which did not 
admit of their being taken off, but only of being widened a 



little, in case of the individual becoming more corpulent, or 
wishing to wear them over a dress. Rings have been frequently 
found still encircling the arm bones, on which signs of rust 
were discernible. The collars were of various peculiar sorts, 
'Some being for instance formed of two thick and massive, 
curved bars of gold, which were laid over each other, looking, 
at the fore part of the throat, as if the individual wore two 
rings one over the other. Another sort was open and concave 
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on that side which rested on the breast, Ihe concavity having 
in all probability being filled with some soft substance such as 
wool. Here we may also notice rings from which 
fragments had been broken off and used as 
money.' Rings have been found of gold, electrum, 
silver, bronze, tin^ or copper, some overlaid with 
a plate of gold, and some inlaid with leaden 
ornaments. 

4. Pendants, like the one here delineated, 
and other ornaments for the ear, are but rarely 
found in the sepulchral mounds of the North. In 
the neighbouring countries chains have been found 
to which were attached the teeth of animals of a 
small size, and which were inserted by means of 
a hook into the lobe of the ear. They belong, as 
far as we can judge, to a period more remote than 
does the specimen here represented. 

Ornaments for the hair, consisting, besides 
rings, of diadem-shaped ornaments made to fasten 
behind, of which an idea may be formed from the 
delineation here given; further, of a combination 
of flat semilunar pieces of metal, supposed to have been worn 
at the back part of the head ; of a sort of narrow band of thin 
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gold plate, conjectured to be the so called gullhlab^ which were 
used to be bound across the brow; we annex here a specimen 




of this description; of a sort of coronet notched after the manner 
shown in the annexed cut, and which, it may observed, from 



the circumstance of their being hollow, are not so heavy as 
might be supposed from their size and appearance; of combs, 
whereof specimens have been found in heathen sepulchres^ of 
bronze, horn, and of bone, the latter curiously composed of a 
number of pieces; hair pins of a variety of shapes^ of bronze, 
having the head overlaid with gold, others of silver with gold 
heads, sometimes half an ell in length, a size which attests our 
ancestors' predilection for a long and handsome head of hair, 
a fact which is also corroborated by history. A delineation of 



a specimen of this description is here annexed. There was also 
a peculiar sort having the upper end formed like the letter S- 
6. Buckles, some of which, being the more ancient spe- 
cimens, consist of two pieces of metal of a round, or oval shape, 
connected together by a band, and which from their resemblance 
have been called spectacle shaped; others, resembling the fibuiie 
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of the Romans and therefore called by that name, are curved 
and furnished with a spiral jspring terminating in a point which 
is inserted into a sort of eye; others again, supposed to have 
been worn on the breast as ornaments by women, are* usually 
oval or round, of open work, two of one sort being generally 
found together. Some specimens arc also met with in the form 
of a trefoil leaf. The fashion after which the two latter sort 
are wrought would seem to warrant our referring these two 
ornaments to the last period of heathenism in the North, which 
is also corroborated by the circumstance of similar specimens 
being found in pagan sepulchres in Iceland, the settlement of 
which was Grst commenced a little more than a century prior to 
the promulgation of Christianity in the North. We think it neces- 
sary to remark here that in ancient, times they were ignorant of the 
method of gilding which was afterwards practised, but made 
use of thin gold plates with which articles of bronze or copper 
were overlaid. 

7. Buttons of bronze, most frequently double, of the 
same kind nearly as is still used by ^^^^^^ C^v_^0) 
the lower classes for studs ; of bone ^^^«^^^ rO^ ^ ^_^ 
like those here delineated, through ^0^/^^"^^^ ^^tlll3llllllllinii^ 
which a string was drawn with a knot at the end. 



F. IMPLEMENTS OF OTHER MATERIALS THAN STONE. 

1. Knives of copper of various shapes; the more ancient 
thin, those especially which are not cast; an occasional specimen has 
been found with the 
figures of ships, as 
also, though more ra- 
rely, fishes and other 
objects, as shown in 
the annexed cut, engraved on it; curved knives with the edge on the 
inside, and crescent- shaped with the edge outside as in the specimen 
represented on the next page. This sort, it is supposed, was de- 
signed for the purpose of cutting skin and leather, for which they 
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seem suited. The ancient remains along with which these 
knives are found, and in general the endeavour to make a knife 
with as small a quantity of metal as possible., are indicative of 
a remote antiquity. The specimens which are believed to be later, 
are larger and were furnished with a handle. Those still more 
recent are of iron. Knives of iron are more rare, and in a 
few instances, bear a great resemblance to the Norwegian whittle. 
2. Saws of bronze and iron, the most ancient very small, 
and made, like the stone saws, to be inserted into wood by 
means of some points placed for that purpose. 

3. Tweezers, or small pincers in appear- 
ance like the specimen here represented; they 
are usually of bronze, more rarely of iron; in 
some rare instances they are furnished with a 
bolt or ring to keep them closed. They are 
found almost always along with an awl and a 
small knife, and hence they are conjectured to 
have been implements which were used in sewing 
at a remote period of antiquity, when people's 
dress consisted chiefly of skins stitched together 
by means of tendons; this conjecture is corro- 
borated by their not being found, or at least very rarely, along 
with needles having eyes. , Another opinion concerning them 
is, that they were some kind of surgical instrument, and that 
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they were also employed for the purpose of plucking the hairs 
out of the beard, as is still practised among the natives of 
Chili with an instrument exactly similar. 

4. Awls and pins of bronze or bone; some of these speci- 
mens, referable to later periods, have eyes (the oldest without 
eye, the next with the eye in the middle, the later as we now 
have them), and were certainly used as needles. 

5. Implements for the making of fishing nets, as has 

• 

been conjectured. Th,e specimen above represented,, which re- 
sembles a bodkin, is, like all those which have been found, of bone. 

6. Scissors of bronze and of iron, shaped like the wool 
shears of the present day. 

7. Celts, a ra- 
ther diminutive im- 
plement of bronze, 
somewhat widened 
at the edge and 
made so as to have 
the handle inserted 

into it; some spe- ~ 

cimens have a small eye at the top on one side; the one above 
delineated is of the latter description. Remains of the wooden 
handle have been found in them; one specimen has also been 
found of iron, but of much larger dimensions. They are found 
in nearly all European countries, and in the North in great 
number, and have been referred on good grounds to the more 
remote periods when metal was precious. In England they are 
supposed to be derived from Celtic nations, and hence the name 
given to them which we have here retained. 

8. Palstaves, a larger and heavier implement, likewise 
of bronze, shaped like a large chisel widened at the edge, and 
made to be inserted into a cleft handle which was made fast 
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to it ^ith a leathern band. An ornamented specimen of one of 
these is seen here in a cut of half the real dimensions. These 




too, which seem to have superseded the celts at a period some- 
what later, have been found in almost every country of Europe. 
Another sort, at present made of iron and of a larger size, are 
still used under the same appellation in Iceland as a sort of 
pick or crow, bearing an exact resemblance to the annexed an- 
cient specimen of bronze: 



G. HOUSEHOLD UTENSILS. 

U Drinking vessels, a) Drinking horns, which have 
been found made of horn, of gold, and of glass; these have 
always been reckoned among the specimens of the greatest 
rarity. Two however, and perhaps three, of gold, have been 
found in the North. In order that some notion may be formed 
of the appearance of these horns, we annex a delineation of 
one of them, in viewing which, it must however be observed 
that the length of the specimen here represented was one ell 
nine inches, being 4 inches in diameter at the mouth; more- 
over that it weighed 6 lb 6^/^ oz of the finest gold and was 
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composed of an inner 
piece, on the outside 
of ^hich were applied 
rings representing a 
variety of objects. On 
the upper rim of an- 
other similar horn of 
gold there was found 
a Runic inscription. 

b) Beakers and cups 
of glass and silver. 

c) Parts of bowls in 
which drinkables were 
placed on the table, 
viz. such portions as 
were of metal; such 
parts of them on the 
other hand as were of 
wood have almost al- 
ways rotted away. 

2. Vases, cups and 
other similar vessels 
of bronze and silver. 
. '3. Spoons of bronze, 
silver, and bone, and 
of a variety of shapes. 

4. Forks of bone, 
viz. quadrangular pie- 
ces of bone, having 
one end pointed, which 
were inserted into a ' 
handle; they have been 

found along with knives by the side of remnants of victuals. 
5. Keys, usually of bronze. 
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6. Scales with a balance made of a mixture of copper 
and zinc; they have been found of a simpler construction with a 
balance, but without a properly defined tongue, as is shown below : 



but also of a more perfect make with a tongue as in the spe- 
cimen here delineated, which is made to fold up so as to be 




carried in a little box. Specimens of this description have 
sometimes been found in the sepulchral mounds of the North. 
The weights are of iron with a coating of bronze, and of lead. 
7. Chairs of wood, found in sepulchral chambers, but 
which immediately crumbled into dust before they could be 
examined or delineated. 

H. SUNDRY ARTICLES, 

such as CHESSMEN, DICE OF BONE, FRAGMENTS OF MUSICAL 

INSTRUMENTS, for instance of a harp, with other things of the 
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use of which we are stili ignorant, for instance a sort of 

hollow metal nails or 

bolts , ornamented and 

furnished on one side 

with a little eye. Here 

may also be noticed the 

TUTDLi J as they have 

been termed (Hutchen)^ 

of which a specimen is 

here annexed of the full 

size, though it must be 

observed that they are in 

most instances of smaller ^ 

dimensions. From the 

cross bar placed inside, it has been conjectured that they were 

fastened by a strap ; this is now proved to be actually the oase, 

specimens having been found with the remains of such a strap 

in them; they may possibly have been worn as ornaments. 

They are made of bronze and are found along with antiquities 

of the remoter periods. 



OF THE DIFFERENT PERIODS TO WHICH THE 
HEATHEN ANTIQUITIES MAY BE REFERRED. 



Before proceeding to speak of the antiquities from the 
christian times of the North, we will cast a retrospective glance 
on the articles which have just been mentioned, offering a few 
hints with respect to the different ages to which they may with 
probability be referred. Our collections are however still too 
recent and our facts too few for the drawing of conclusions 
with full degree of confidence in the greatest number of cases. 
The remarks which we now proceed to offer must therefore be 
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viewed merely in the light of conjectures, destined to be con- 
firmed or rectified in proportion as a more general attention is 
devoted to the subject. To facilitate the view, we shall give 
to ^each of the difl^erent periods, whose limits, however, cannot 
be accurately defined, a separate appellation. 

The age of stone, or that period when weapons and 
implements were made of stone, wood, bone, or some such 
material, and during which very little or nothing at all was 
known of metals. Even if we suppose that some of the stone 
articles were in a later age used either on account of the costliness 
of metal, or from their being dedicated to the celebration of sacred 
rites, and that they continued in consequence to be of the same 
shape and material as in the remoter periods of antiquity , still they 
are so frequently found in the Noith, and moreover in such a 
multitude of instances with obvious traces of being worn by 
use • and several times ground afresh , that there can be no 
question- of a time having existed when these articles were in 
common use in the North. That the stone age is the earliest 
in which we find our regions to have been inhabited by human 
beings, seems established beyond all doubt, as is also the fact that 
the people must have borne a resemblance to savages. It is very 
natural that in different regions, that particular species of stone 
should have been employed which was of most common occur- 
rence and at the same time suited to the fabrication of stone 
implements; accordingly, flint was most frequently employed 
in Denmark; in those parts of Sweden and Norway where flint 
is not met with, they made a partial use of other species of 
stone, which sometimes had an influence on the shape of the 
implement. In the most northern parts of Sweden and Norway * 
stone, objects seldom or never occur, and it would seem as if 
those regions in earlier times were but thinly inhabited, or not at all. 

It was about the period when metals first came, gradually 
and no doubt sparingly, to be used in the North, that the large se- 
pulchral chambers of the North would seeiQ to have been constructed. 
In the^e, as has been before remarked, the bodies have been 
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most frequently found unburnt, in many instances ^ith rudely 
fashioned urns beside them; articles of metal being very rarely 
met with, and at all events but little of bronze or gold; of 
silver or iron nothing whatever, but almost exclusively obj^ts 
of stone and bone; the ornaments chiefly .of amber. Articles of 
clothing seem to have been made chiefly of the skins of ani- 
mals. The succeeding period, we are of opinion, ought to be called : 
The age of bronze, in which weapons and cutting im- 
plements were made of copper or bronze, and nothing at all, or 
but very little was known of iron or silver. Not in the North 
only, but also in the countries of the South , it will be found 
that the metal of which mention is first made, and which first 
came into use was copper, either pure, or, as it was frequently 
used in ancient times, with a small addition of tin for the 
purpose of hardening it, to which alloy the name of bronze 
has been given. It was not till a much later period that they 
became acquainted with iron, the reason of which seems to be 
that copper is found in such a state as to be far more easily 
distinguishable as a metal than iron, which, before it can be 
wrought, must first undergo the process of smelting and 
purifying by a strong heat, an operation of which in the earliest 
ages they must have been ignorant. We should assuredly com- 
mit a great mistake in supposing the bronze articles to be imi- 
tations of those from the palmy days of the Romans, or that 
they were fabricated at that period in southern countries and 
thence conveyed through the channel of traflic to Germany and 
the North. It is to be remarked that by far the greatest number of 
antiquities of this description are found precisely in the more distant 
countries, for instance in the North and in Ireland, where it may 
reasonably be supposed that contact with the Romans was slightest. 
Moreover it was not before the conquest of Gaul by Julius 
Ciesar and his advance to the Rhine that a firm and permanent 
connexion was formed with the intefior of Germany, but long 
before that time the Romans had their weapons and cutting 
implements of iron. It would seem that an earlier culture, 

5 
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long before iron came into general use, was diffused over the 
greater part of Europe, the produce of which was in a great measure 
alike in regions very far apart. On a close examination of the 
cutUng implements and weapons of bronze and of the connexions 
in which they are found in the North, the conviction will be forced 
upon us more and more that they originated and are derived from 
that earlier culture, and that they are also of very remote 
antiquity in the countries of the South. If we assume that 
articles were obtained from other countries, or that they were 
imitated, it follows as a matter of course that they must at 
that time have been in use in those countries, and it would be 
absurd to suppose that the Germans should have adopted any 
thing after the Romans , or received .any thing from them , the 
use of which had been long discontinued by the latter. On 
the other hand later discoveries and improvements might, when 
international connexions were dissevered, or when these were 
only the result of migrations, easily have continued to be 
unknown to a people who had indeed been acquainted with the 
earlier culture, but had themselves made no great progress in 
civilisation, and who by reason of their remoteness and of the 
length of the period of their separation, had remained ignorant 
of the subsequent improvements and discoveries of other culti- 
vated nations. Such specimens as are found in those countries 
will accordingly tend to elucidate the nature and appearance of 
similar objects of very remote aptiquity in regions where th6 
arts made a comparatively considerable progress at a much 
earlier period than in the North. 

To this age belong the stone chests and the small sepul- 
chres covered with heaps of stones; this was strictly speaking 
the age of cremation, the larger sepulchral chambers being no 
longer required. The burnt bones were kept in urns or de- 
posited in stone chests. In the urns of this period we very 
often find at the top a piif, tweezers, with a small knife of 
bronze, an(i to this age belong also the celts and palstaves of 
bronze which are of so frequent occurrence. Articles of gold 
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and of eleclrum are likewise found, but neveir of silver. No 
instance is known to us of writing being found on any speci- 
men belonging to the bronze age, although the workmanship 
in other respects evinces such a degree of skill as would lead 
us to suppose that the art of writing could* not have been 
unknown at that period. It does not by any means follow 
that because they had metal, they should have entirely ceased 
to employ stone, and that so much the less, since metal was 
doubtless expensive at flrst, for which reason they strove to 
avoid using it in the fabrication of heavy articles. Most ar- 
ticles of metal were at this period fabricated by the process 
of casting, but when they were hammered we can scarcely err 
in supposing that operation to have been performed with a 
stone hammer on a stone anvil,. 

The age of iron is the third and last period of the hea- 
then times, in which iron was used for those articles to which 
that metal is eminently suited, and in the fabrication of which 
it came to be employed as a substitute for bronze. To such articles 
as they would especially endeavour to procure of hardened iron, 
belong of course all sorts of cutting weapons and implements. 
On the other hand bronze was at this period fully as much 
used for ornaments, handles, and some sorts of domestic uten- 
sils, such as spoons and the like. From such specimens of 
bronze it cannot therefore by any means be inferred that an 
article belongs to the previous age unless that should be indi- 
cated by the shape and ornaments and the altered proportion of alloy. 
If we suppose an emigration to the North of the people from 
the shores of the Black Sea, about the time of Julius Caesar or 
somewhat later, it is likely that the immigrants who were acquainted 
with iron, which at that period was in common use in the South, 
may have brought it hither aleng with them to the North. 
It has been believed that there was a period of transition 
in which iron was more precious ' than copper and when 
it was used very sparingly; axes, for instance, were then made partly 
of copper to which was added an edge of iron; daggers were 
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made of bronze^ likewise with, an edge on both sides of iron. 
On one specimen of an ax which is believed to be from this transition 
period, consequently from the very earliest times of the iron age, 
an inscription has been found in Runic characters. Such specimens 
being however extremely rare, this period was not in all pro- 
bability ^of long duration. That the transition to iron should 
have proceeded in this way, however, is a point not yet fully 
established, this combination of metals not having been unknown 
at later periods when it was employed for ornaments. When 
people's attention was once attracted to iron ore and the pur- 
poses to which it might be applied, that metal which is found 
in such abundance in Norway and Sweden must soon have 
superseded the one previously in use. A different arrangement 
had now been given to the sepulchral chambers, wooden structures 
being found within the sepulchral mounds of this age. The 
bodies were sometimes burnt; but they were also frequently 
interred without cremation, oftentimes seated on chairs, and 
occasionally the caparizoned horse of the deceased was buried al/>ng 
with him. During this period, which goes down to the introduction 
of Christianity, they had silver, and also vessels of glass. Glass 
beads however would seem to have been brought hither at a 
very early period, perhaps even in the stone age, just as we 
still find these trinkets to be the very first which savages covet 
and obtain from civilized nations. We cannot, it is true, 
exhibit specimens of any thing like architectural remains from 
that period and might naturally be led to believe that it was 
through intercourse with neighbouring nations and frequent 
expeditions into other countries that many objects were intro- 
duced into our countries of the North. Meanwhile there are 
historical facts which must not be lost sight of, such for instance as 
the construction of vessels of the size and description of those built in 
these countries by our ancestors, which required such a degree of 
skill in other crafto also, that it cannot be doubted but that they must 
have possessed no little degree of dexterity at least in some 
branches of the mechanic arts. The skill of their smiths is often men- 
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tioned, and they were held in high estimation^ sedng that great 
importance was attached to weapons of a superior quality, 
while trinkets and ornaments were in all probability manufactured 
by 'the same artists that fabricated weapons and armour. 

Towards determining the exact age of antiquities , or at 
least the period to which they belong, there is still another 
guide which hitherto has been but little followed with respect 
to the antiquities of the North, viz. an investigation of the 
FORMS of the objects and of the ornaments with which they 
were decorated, with a view that by a careful comparison «nd 
by accurately noting what sOrts are generally found together, 
we may ascertain the order in which the successive changes 
took place, and thus determine the periods to which a mere 
Inspection of the ornaments will authorize us to assign the 
object, fiut here also it is to be regretted that our facts in 
general are too few in number and our observations too recent. 
AH that we can at present do therefore is to offer some sketches 
in the hope that subsequent efforts may be successful in defining 
and filling up the outlines. 

The ornaments found on stone antk^VITIEs ar^ very in- 
significant, consisting in most cases merely of a sort of fl^es 
given to the object in hewing it, stripes, or the like. Such few 
specimens of carving or sculpture as have been found in sepulchral 
chambers and upon rocks, and which would seem especially to belong 
to the earlier periods, are nothing more than rude outlines bearing 
a sort of similarity to the hieroglyphics of savage nations* 

In THE AGE OF BRONZE, ou the Other hand, we find the 
ornaments in a state of perfect development, and of so marked 
a character as to furnish a criterion which in most cases will 
enable us with tolerable certainty to determine the articles 
belonging to that age, and more especially to distinguish them 
from such as are referable to a subsequent period. They do 
not indeed appear to have been often changed, as we meet only 
with varieties of the same sort. We here subjoin specimens of 
those which are of most frequent occurrence: 
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UNDULATING ORNAMENTS: 



ANNULAR ORNAMENTS. 




Of the first of these there are numerous varieties. The second 
sort is still more common, and would seem, like the former, 
to belong to the more ancient; there are also of the latter, 
(though in the niain resembling the one delineated) lesser vari- 
eties with respect to size, the number of rings, the central points etc. 

SPIRAL ORNAMENTS*. DOURLE SPIRAL ORNAMENTS. 




The former seem to have sprung from the annular ornaments, 
while the compound form the transition to those which follow. 
In THE IRON ACE, or last period of heathenism, the fol- 
lowing two sorts, in particular, were common: 

SERPENTINE ORNAMENTS : DRAGON ORNAMENTS. 



Runic stones are in manifold instances ornamented with such 
as are here represented, the inscription being placed in the 
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figure of the serpent itself; but they are found just as often 
on trinkets and other articles of the period above mentioned as 
well of bronze as of other substances. The specimen above 
delineated is wrought on a gold bracteate. A number of facts 
have shown that the curiously plaited articles of gold, silver 
and other metals which have been frequently found in the 
North are referable to this period. In the latest pagan and 
earliest christian times the serpents were commonly replaced 
by dragons and other imaginary animals, and our most ancient 
edifices are decorated with ornaments of this description which 
seem to have been in vogue throughout a great part of Europe, 
till they were •superseded by the chaster Gothic taste with its 
sculptured foliage and pointed ornaments. 



ARTICLES FROM THE CHRISTIAN PERIOD. 



The christian middle ages of the North are reckoned from 
the general diffusion of Christianity about the year 1000, to 
the epoch of the reformation, which in Denmark and Norway 
took place in 1536, and in Sweden somewhat later. It is 
only of late years, when an opportunity has been afforded of 
comparing and arranging a greater number of objects and of 
collating them with the results obtained from the study of archi- 
tecture and inscriptions, that we also have begun in our collections 
to divide this long space of more than 500 years into periods, 
as has been done with the heathen antiquities. Here too the 
fashion of the ornaments and style of the workmanship have 
shown us the way to ascertain with.^ tolerable degree of ac- 
curacy to which period the objects should be referred. Another 
important aid has been discovered in the inscriptions which are 
now frequently met with, and which, even though they do not 
contain the year, or make any mention of particular persons. 
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4o Still however, from the gradual change in the form of the 
characters, in some degree serve us as a guide. As a prelimi- 
nary Step, objects belonging to the space of time above men- 
tioned have however as yet only been divided into two periods, 
viz. those which belong to the so called rounded arch style 
and those belonging to the pointed arch style. It is charac- 
teristic of the elder, or rounded arch style, that we may still 
trace therein many remains of a vitiated Roman style, into 
which serpents and dragons were introduced as ornaments, and 
that there was something massive in the whole. This first 
period grew out of the heathen times during which the fashion 
had already sprung up, and it was of longer duration in the 
more remofe and sequestered regions^ as in Iceland and in cer- 
tain vale districts of Norway and Swjeden; but in the rest of 
the North it is supposed to have been gradually supevseded in 
the 13"* century by the pointed arch style, which, with its 
ornaments of foliage and united columns had been previously 
carried to the highest pitch of perfection and beauty in France, 
England and Germany, from whence it first came to us and 
was employed in the construction of churches and thence ex- 
tended to every thing else. Of these periods we possess in our 
collections : 
A. OBJECTS CONNECTED WITH CATHOLIC WORSHIP. 

1. AntemenSales, altar tablets, or slabs, some of them 
belonging to churches, others being domestic altars, or altaria 
portatilia as they were termed, which often were not more than 
a few inches in size; vestments worn at the altar. 

2. Crucifixes and church standards or ensigns. 

3. Images of saints; relics and other similar objects 
were occasionally deposited in the head of' the image, a hole 
having been bored in it, jBirhich was closed by a peg. 

4. Relics and shrines, the latter of many varieties, as 
in the form of houses, human arms, crosses. A peculiar sort 
are those which are found immured in altars, being usually a 
small casket ^f lead. 
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5. GuuRcu VESSELS^ consisting of chalices of gold^ silver, 
bronze, .lead, cocoanut, burnt clay; remonstrances, of which 
there are some splendid specimens; pyxes of metal in which 
the host was carried to the sick; censers, some of the oldest 
of them with Mamc i ag uipti — ; fnrtB, buob bdfo, vctal vater 
pots for the altar in the form of lions^ knights on horseback etc., 
vessels for holy water. To these may be added candlesticks, 
branches, chandeliers. 

6. Clerical decorations, bishops' and abbots' staves, 
mitres, crosiers, palls, vestments, copes, surplices, slippers, 
gloves, signet-rings etc. 

7. Other orjects, such as missals, indulgences etc. 
Chests for keeping the proceeds of indulgences^ rosaries. As a sort 
of supplement we may here mention seals, calendars, primstaves etc. 

B. WEAPONS AND ARMOUR OF THE MEDIiEVAL 

CHRISTIAN PERIOD, 

PRINCIPALLY CONNECTED WITH CHIVALRY. 

OFFENSIVE WEAPONS. 

1. Swords, consisting of dress and battle swords, with 
ordinary swords, rapiers, daggers and sabres. 2. Daggers and 
poniards of various sorts; on these as well as on the swords 
the outer casing of the hilt is commonly lost, as on the spe- 
cimen nere annexed. 




3. Spears, lances, javelins, partizms, or halberds, which were 
a sort of lengthened ax in the shape of a spear. 4. Battle axes, 
momiiig stars, battle flails, hammers and maces. 5* Rows, 
long bows, crossbows and arbalists which were a sort of im- 
proved crossbow; to these may be added spanners and jacks, 
arrows of various sorts and arrow heads. 
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DEFENSIVE WEAPONS. 

0. Shields, long shields or bucklers, pointed shields 
and targets. 7. Helmets, casques, morions. 8. Goats of 
MAIL, of chain and plate, gorgets. 9. Armour in all its parts. 
10. Articles connected with horsemanship, such as : saddles, 
stirrups, spurs, bits, horseshoes, horse mail, objects that were 
used in tournaments. 

C. ORNAMENTS. 

Crowns and other badges of dignity, armlets and rings, 
BEADS, necklaces with ornaments suspended from them; also 
belts, buckles, bridal crowns, with other bridal ornament^, 
splendid articles of wearing apparel. 

D. IMPLEMENTS AND HOUSEHOLD UTENSILS. 

Divers sorts of agricultural and mechanical implements, 
drinking vessel^, consisting of horns, tankards, cans, beakers, 
cups, rummers and other glasses; table furniture, such as 
dishes, knives, forks, spoons; handmills; various articles of 
household furniture. 

E. SAMPLES OF MATERIALS USED IN BUILDING, 

and objects connected with architecture, for instance, bricks 
and tiles, various mortars; architectural ornaments, as 
capitals of columns, foliage and other decorations hewn in stone, 
formed of burnt clay, or carved in wood; encaustic paintings 
ON glass, samples of smith's, turner's, joiner's, plumber's, 
glazier's and other work which had belonged to buildings; locks 
and keys, tapestry, and other hangings for walls; fireplaces etc. 

F. DIVERS OBJECTS, 

such as MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, trumpets, flutes, hurdy-gurdies, 
harps, lutes, viols, kettledrums, drums; — dice and draught 
men; chess men, which have been found wrought of th^ teeth 
of the walrus. Till some nearly complete sets of chess men 
were discovered a few years ago, the individual pieces were 
often mistaken for something wholly different. As specimens 
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of these ancient chess men, 
we su|)join first a king, who 



is represented in a sitting posture, and a bishop. 

Next follows a figure 
naeant no doubt to represent 
the queen, that piece which 
has been substituted for the 
vizir in the original eastern 
game. The ornaments show 
that it is referable to the 
same period as the others, 
but this specimen was found 
separate and does not belong 
to the same set as the two 
preceding ones, or as the 
following specimen of a 
knight. The head of the 
last mentioned piece is co- 
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vered with a helmet of the sort that was worn abouC the time of Ca- 
nute the great, being * 
pointed at .top with 
pieces at the sides 
to protect the ears, 
and one at the back, 
and having a pro- 
loQSitHui down over 
the nose, whkli was 
called the nose screen 
(Nieseskjerm), For 
' pawns they often 
made use, in the or- 
dinary sets of chess 
men, of the ends of 
walrus teeth, which 
were merely sawn off 
in such a way as to 
enable them to stand. 
Here we may also no- 
tice PLAYING CARPS, 
an invention, how- 
ever, of rather recent date. 



SUPPLEMENTARY SECTIONS. 

A. •curiosities of a date MORE RECENT THAN 
THE MIDDLE AGES, 

such as old clocks and watches, garments, ornaments and house- 
hold furniture, which, though not themselves ancient^ are fashioned 
after the ancient model; firearms and objects connected there- 
with; articles which have derived an interest from having be- 
longed to, or been used by individuals of note. 
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B. OBJECTS FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES NOT BELONGING 
TO SCANDINAVIA, 

which serve to elucidate Northern antiquities, for instance: Ar- 
ticles of stone from the South Sea Islands and from the savages 
of North America, which show how such articles, being very 
similar to those found here in the North, are still fastened in 
wood and used as weapons and implements; ancient objects of 
stone and bone from the Esquimaux of Greenland, showing 
how harpoons and other injplements could be fabricated 
without metal; other articles, again, important for the pur- 
pose of elucidation and of comparison with the Northern 
antiquities, some of them being ancient ones from Hungary, 
Italy and Greece; others of a later date from Barbary, Guinea 
and India; sepulchral urns, with other antiquities froip the 
North of Germany, Great Britain^ Ireland, and Russia, indi- 
cating how far such articles among the neighbouring nations 
correspond to those of the ancient Northmen. 



BUILDINGS, 

It is a well known fact that the remains of ancient build- 
ings are proportionally of less frequent occurrence in the North 
than in the neighbouring countries of the South. For this the 
reasons are many, but chiefly/ that the structures of the earliest 
ages were with few exceptions formed of wood. As late as 
the 13"* century there were to be found in Denmark wooden 
churches, which were however gradually exchanged for those of 
stone. In Norway and Sweden, as also in Iceland, numerous 
specimens are still to be found of wooden structures which 
might serve to convey a notion of the ancient method of building. 

The most ancient buildings we have, if they may be so 
termed, are the sepulchral chambers, with perhaps a few ruins of 
fortifications of ancient date. In what manner our ancestors 
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at 80 remote a period, ^rontrived without the aid afforded by 
mechanics to move the stones frequently of a very large size 
'which are used in their sepulchral structures , it is difficult to 
conceive; on the other hand we may still see the expedient 
to which they resorted in order to prevent the lateral stones 
from being displaced by the superincumbent weight. These 
large sepulchres of stone, which belong to a remote antiquity, 
furnish no evidence that the builders understood the art of 
hewing stones. On the other hand there seem to be several 
indications of their having known how to split them, so as 
thereby to procure plane surfaces, a practise which however 
was not resorted to e^ccept when absolutely necessary. The 
expedient employed to prevent the displacement of the stones 
in sepulchral chambers was to fill up all the interstices with 
chips of stone of various dimensions. Nothing has as yet been 
observed approaching to the form of an arch in the stone 
sepulchres of the North. Their arrangement is of the most 
primitive and simple kind, consisting merely of upright side 
walls connected together and covered by large stones laid across 
them. In Ireland, as also in Sardinia, several specimens have 
been found of the earliest transition to the arch, the ceilings 
of the sepulchres consisting of large flat stones laid one over 
the other, so that the upper stone always projects a little beyond 
the one which lies beneath it, the stones proceeding from the 
two sides and meeting in the middle, or else united by an 
impost. This method of building of which the annexed cut 
will convey a more distinct notion, has 
not of course the advantage afforded by 
the arch, and is to be regarded as the 
earlier and more imperfect. That wooden 
structures were at a subsequent period 
erected in graves, has already beeq noticed. 

U is not an easy matter to determine to which period the 
ruins of fortifications and entrenchments are to be referred. 
The few which remain of ancient date are very remarkable, as 
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tbey seem to have encompassed a sort of fortified camp or 
assemblage of woodeo edifices of which not the slightest vestige 
is left remaining. Wherever agriculture is making progress, 
the owners of the soil of course endeavour gradually to level 
the ruins of fortifications, and it is only when such ruins are 
viewed from a spot somewhat more elevated that the plan will 
be made obvious to the attentive observer. Those of the most 
ancient period merit particular attention. At the foundation of 
the earliest fortifications^ no remains 'are found of walls built 
of bricks and mortar, but what we generally meet with are 
large stones placed together. When we chance to meet with 
any thing of this sort we must carefully endeavour to ascertain 
whether it be not the internal 'filling up of a wall, which has 
been suffered to remain by those who broke down the external 
casing and carried away the bricks for use, for according to 
the practice generally followed, it was only this external casing 
that was regularly constructed of bricks, the inner space being 
filled with stones and mortar. Of a different construction are 
the BARONIAL CASTLES and other fortresses of the middle ages, 
which were usually placed in communication with lakes, on 
islands, tongues of land, and other similar localities whereof 
advantage was taken as a means of defence; they are rather small 
in circumference. The flanks, which since the invention of gun- 
powder, have been found advantageous, were in ancient times 
of minor importance; but they endeavoured on the other hand 
to render the approaches difficult of access and to have some 
place to retire to when they were forced to abandon the castle 
itself. In the intrenchments and other fortifications of more 
> recent times we have occa^onally a traditional account of their 
construction, and a practised eye will easily perceive that they 
are constructed conformably to the rules of modem art with 
a view to be mounted with cannon. 

The buildings, of which the date can be fixed with any 
degree of precision do not go beyond the introduction of Christianity 
into the North, although parts of those which are the most 
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ancient reach very nearly up to that period. We shall take no 
notice of the ruins ^hich are supposed to have belonged origi- 
nally to the temple of Upsala, or of those parts of Hadeby 
church said to be coeval with the time of Ansgarius, but restrict 
ourselves to those monuments of which we possess authentic 
accounts. Among the number of these we may reckon the 
cathedral of Ripen, and the more ancient parts of the cathedral 
church of Lund, which is known to have been consecrated in 
the year 1123, but which no doubt was a long time a building. 
The style of the earlier stone structures of the North is the 
so called Ant£-Gothic with round arches, the entire style 
springing out of and reminding one of the vitiated Roman style 
of architecture, and the ornaments reminding us of the same 
style, or of a taste, which in the latter period of heathenism 
was also common in the North and several other countries, 
when every thing was ornamented with the figures of serpents 
and dragons, forming a phantastical sort of arabesques. All 
buildings and monuments with ornaments of this description 
merit our particular attention and close investigation. 

In the 14^ and 15*^ centuries the more ancient taste was 
superseded by another; this was the so called Gothic, which 
continued in the North till about the middle of the 16^** century. 
The arches gained in height and became pointed instead of 
round. The decorations underwent a change of character, con- 
sisting chiefly of foliage and pointed ornaments. Traces are 
distinctly visible of the influence which the turn Uaken by archi- 
tecture in Germany, France and England, exerted on the North. 
It may however in general be presumed that some time must 
have elapsed before the effects of the change became very ob- 
vious with us. Most of the splendid and stately piles still 
standing from the olden time, date from this period, such as 
some of our cathedrals* Several of the ancient manor houses 
and monasteries were also then built, but •they have been in 
most instances so changed by remodellings and additions 
that it is difficult now to discover what is original. This 
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braneh of antiquarian science has not as yet been much culti- 
vated with us, but merits attention as likely to furnish im- 
portant contributions to the history of civilization and the arts. 
It is desirable that the remains which ^e still possess (^the 
number of which is not considerable} of the earlier and of the 
better specimens of later structures, should be carefully pre- 
served, and when repairs are necessary, that care should 
be taken to restore every thing to its original state, making 
no additions in a style differing from that which is indi- 
cated by the building and ornaments. When the demolition 
of an ancient structure cannot be avoided, or when ruins are 
to be explored, it is desirable that accurate drawings by a 
skilful hand be first made of that which is to ''be pulled down, 
and that we should endeavour to obtain a clear notion, of the 
entire arrangement and plan, striving to separate additions of 
a later date from the original structure. Further we must pay 
attention to the nature of the foundation, the materials of which 
the building is composed, as also the nxode in which they are 
joined together, and lastly the ornaments. 

As relics of ancient churches, perhaps even of the first wooden 
churches, we may regard a sort of baptism9i» fonts to plunge the 
infant in, of large dimensions hewn out of granite, especially when 
they are furnished with a pediment fashioned of the tortuous or inter- 
laced figures of serpents or dragons. In very ancient churches the 
armamentary or porch is usually an addition of a later date; it is 
. accordingly in the latter, or over the ceiling thereof that we must 
look for the stones with carved figures or inscriptions, 
which are sometimes placed above the original door of the 
church. Grave stones of a very ancient date are usually of 
a verj long and rather narrow quadrangular shape; the orna- 
ments on them are simple, being most frequently a longish 
cross, or figures in the shape of leaves and lilies; the inscrip- 
tions engraved on them merit especial attention. The altars 
OF BRICKWORK, too, belong usually to the most ancient articles 
in churches, especially when there is found immured above 
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them a small flat stone of a remarkable appearance, generally 
green, beneath which is in most cases found deposited a small 
leaden casket of relics. It is more rare to meet in these with any 
accounts respecting the consecration of the altar or erection of 
the church. As the process of oxydation has often commenced 
in the lead, and as the characters on the parchment are easiest 
read directly on being taken up, explorations instituted for such 
objects Dught not to be undertaken before permission has been 
obtained and only in the presence of competent persons. At the 
front part of the altar we find the antemensale , sometiiibes 
of brass, sometimes of wood and ornamented with paintings. 
This remarkable ornament, which is often found in a state of 
good preservation, is now always hid by the altar cloth? and 
must be sought for beneath them. The altar tablets are of 
very different sorts; the most ancient are usually made of thin 
brass plate; later specimens are met with of sculptured work 
in wood, most frequently painted and gilt, and to which there 
are usually folding doors, sometimes several, which are painted; 
other specimens are wrought of alabaster. They merit different, 
degrees of attention according as they are remarkable for deli- 
neations of an unc^llmon character, or for the value which 
they may possess as works of art. Every specimen of painting 
or sculptured work, of a date anterior to the reformation, should 
be examined by some person conversant with such matters, and 
be sedulously guarded against humidity, and still more so against 
all attempts at brushing up, restoration,' or removal without 
permission beipg previously obtained. With regard to the 
payements of churches, it must be observed that as the pews 
were placed in them at a subsequent period, it is not an un- 
frequent occurrence to find beneath them ancient and remarkable 
tombstones, for which reason whenever repairs are undertaken, 
care should always be taken to ascertain whether or not such 
be thie case.' Vestiges of the asylum, or sanctuary for fugitives 
in former times ^ must be sought for in the chancel, which at 
this place is paved with stones of a different sort from those 
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of the floor in general. We often meet in various i^arts pf# the 
church floor with a brick, figured and glazed, of the same size 
as the rest; these usually indicate the site of walled graves. 
When after many years' use the churchyard was so much raised 
that the moisture could easily penetrate into the church, they 
would sometimes elevate the floor within the church, without 
in every case removing the stones belonging to the old floor. 
The WALLS and ceilings of churches were iji several places painted 
with various figures; if these were catholic, and especially if they 
,had any reference to saints, they were in many instances daubed 
over with whitewashi Such paintings are best detected by the 
process of a fresh whitewashing, while the wall is still wet. 
Attempts at bringing them out ought only to be made under 
the direction of competent persons. Inscriptions we may 
expect to find in many places as well inside the church as^ 
outside on the walls, or on stones inserted in the latter at 
the building or remodelling of the church. Sometimes they are 
formed of a sort of bricks, upon each of which, at their fabri- 
cation, was impressed, while in a raw state, one or more letters; 
they are also fouqd upon tombstones and on bells, as also on 
baptismal fonts, on those in particular which are cast of bell 
metal; on which latter and on the bells there are, besides the 
inscription, sometimes impressions of seals, with occasionally, 
coins set in during the process of casting. Inscriptions are 
likewise met with on the church presses both inside and out- 
side, as also on the pews, and, not unfrequently, they are en- 
graved on chalices and baptismal vessels. 



WRITING AND INSCRIPTIONS. 

It must be obvious to every one how much contemporaneous 
inscriptions contribute to 'elucidate the monuments of antiquity 
and perpetuate the memory of our forefathers. It is therefore 
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not • without good reason that the antiquary has at all times 
bestowed the greatest attention on remains of this description. 
Even allowing that such inscriptions do not always address us 
clearly and precisely, or add to our previous knowledge any 
new facts of importance, they at least supply us with hints; 
and as the form of the letters as well as the language itself 
underwent a gradual change, we are also furnished with a good 
guide towards ascertaining their age. We will now proceed 
briefly to point out the order in which the different species of 
writing succeeded each other in the North, directing our attention 
to those spedes chiefly which were employed in inscriptions on 
monuments, ancient implements etc., while we shall merely 
take a cursory notice of the most current sort of character used 
in manuscript writing. 

Previous to the introduction of alphabetical characters, most 
nations have attempted to transmit events to posterity by meaps 
of picture writing. In the North not a few traces of this species 
of writing are still to be found. They occur on rocks, on 
the imaer side of the stones lining sepulchral chambers and on 
the exterior surface of the imposts placed above. Both the 
object represented i^nd the composition indicate remote antiquity. 
One of the most common delineations on rocks are ships; we 
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also occasionally meet with human figures and with single cha- 
racters of the sort which have justly been supposed to designate 
the sun. In Sweden, where such delineations on rocks occur 
most frequently, they are called hallristningar. Those which 
are found in sepulchral chambers are of very rare occurrence. 
Runes. There is no doubt that the most ancient species 
of alphabetic character employed in the North is the branch- 
OR TWiG-FORMCD RUNES. In Cutting' inscriptions in wood, or 
in scoring them in the *bark of trees , it would naturally be 
found that straight lines were at once the most simple and 
most easy of execution, and consequently they would be the 
first used. If we carrj back our researches to a sufficiently 
remote period, we shall in this respect find a correspondence in 
many alphabets which doubtless have sprung from the same 
source, and in this way we shall find that the most ancient 
Geltiberian, and even the most ancient Grecian and Etruscan 
letters, bear a certain resemblance to the runes. The runes 
which we find to have been employed in the North are of 
different kinds. It is generally admitted that the Runic alphabet, 
or, as it was called, the Runerrekke or Runic series, consisted at first 
of only 16 letters, which we will here exhibit in the form which the 
modifications of a somewhat later period have rendered more 
common, and in the order which was followed in the olden time : 
ri\ D Of^K *+ I +h*t ^hYA 

FUTHDORKGHN TjE aV^TDBP LM RY 

That Runes were already in use in 'remote epochs of the heathen 
period, and that in such remote limes they had still more 
the shape of twigs, is an opinion that gains ground; also 
that even in those times the so called Binderuruir^ or 
compound Runes, were in use, viz. several letters on one single 
sUff such as, {\ AU, ^ OR, 'R TR, ^ LL, and even still 
more complex, so that the letters composing an entire word have 
been^ formed on a single staff, a mode which was very long re- 
tained particularly in Iceland and especially in proper names, 
as is shown from the character here delineated and dating from 
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a much more recent period, being a monogra^ 
of the name OLAFUR, a combination of the Riuies 
^htriMC. The sq called stafkarlabunes were a 
particular species of Runes which were occasio- 
nally employed for cryptographic writing. By degrees 
as the intercourse between "the neighbouring na- 
tions" increased and the language became more cultivated, the 
alphabet was augmented, the new characters being in most cases 
formed by the addition of points to some of the older Runes. 
We here subjoin the Runic series thus augmented: 

A B DEF GH Tj KLM IT "o^P^ STuTYThO 

There are, however, several varieties. Another species of Runes 
which is likewise of importance in the study of Old Northern 
antiquities, is the so called Anglo-Saxon. Runes of this 
sort are met with on several articles found in pagan grave 
mounds, and on some of the Old Northern Runic stones, for 
example at Bleking and in Norway. As a specimen we 
subjoin the following, where the deviation is more remarkable: 

^Pj^M,M,X, M,X,^,«,lll,h,k,n,«,5i,K, P,fft,R^, f?l; 

And here we may remark that inscriptions in this sort of Runes 
occasionally present, in regard to their interpretation, far greater 
difficulties than those of the more common sort. 

To give an Idea of the appeariince of Runes in a connected 
series, or inscription, we first exhibit a specimen of an inscrip- 
tion from the Ferroe Isles, which is read from fight to left: 
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yext a larger one written in lines one within the other, and 
being read, as was generally the case, from left to right: 



I 



and which is read as follows: Alfkil: ok: hans: sun: mt)u: 
sten: pansi: eft: Mana: sin: frenta: t)ans: t^as: landirj)!: 
Retils: pea: nuruna: i. e. ^^ Alfkil and his, son erected this 
stone in memory of Mane his kinsman, who was steward of 
Retil the Norwegian". Not unfrequently the Runes were cut 
in serpentine windings, of which we also give a specimen here, 
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which is read: Svain let rista runar eftir Torbjarn brutiur sio, 

i. e. Svein caused Runes 

to be cut in memory of 

/\Lv^— i*-^/ /\ m. Thorbidrn, hi3 brother. In 

^ // \/x\ /^S^z?r\ mk. copying Runic inscriptions 

great accuracy is required, 
for a point, a small, scar- 
cely perceptible line ^chan- 
ges the value of the letter, 
or occasionally adds a letter, 
which may easily escape 
notice. One of the best 
helps in copying Runic in- 
scriptions, and indeed all 
sorts of inscriptions, is a 
knowledge of the language 
in which they are written, 
and without such a know- 
ledge all attempts at an 
ex))lanation will either be 
defective, or entirely abortive. Runes are very seldom found 
employed in writings on parchment. The most ancient mode 
was to score or cut them, as indeed is often mentioned in the 
inscriptions themselves. This was generally done in wood,, 
particularly beech wood, which when the length of the inscrip- 
tion required it,, was cut into thin slips which were bound to- 
gether. It is owing to the perishable nature of this material 
that we can only guess from the later specimens what the more 
ancient ones must have been. We find mention made of Runes 
being cut in shields. Another mode of writing, which, strictly 
speaking, was borrowed from the Romans, was by tracing cha- 
racters with a pin in wax spread over both sides of a wooden 
tablet which was cased in a frame. No such tablets have how- 
ever been preserved, and it is a matter of doubt whether they 
were known here in remote antiquity, although an instrument 
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resembling a Roman stylus, which was found in one of the 
pagan grave mounds, would seem to indicate that they really 
had been known. That they were used in the North during 
the middle ages, is proved by a few of them having been pre- 
served. Of the Runic characters, which were long retained among 
the peasantry, particularly in certain districts of Sweden and 
Norway, traces are still discernible in the BonUerker (^literally 
housemarks) which w£re employed instead. of signatures, or as 
m^rks to identify the property of individuals. Another em- 
ployinent of Runes, which long remained in use, was for the 
tracing of calendars on wood , bone , or. parchment 

Anglo-Saxon letters. When the Northmen came to Eng- 
land in the 9^ and 10^ centuries, and Christianity gradually dif- 
fused itself over the North, the mode of writing practised in 
other countries became known and gradually superseded the 
Runes. The Anglo-Saxon alphabet, which is a corrupted Roman 
one, came over to the North along with the ancient monkish cha- 
racters. As a specimen of its capital letters we subjoin a few words : 
tLFFIE ON DEORABY — EITITAX. 

It is chiefly \h V (^P, F) and in the pierced D or Th, that 
it differs from the corrupted Latin alphabet used in other coun- 
tries, wherein moreoTer the letters had a more rounded form 
than those of the Anglo-Saxon lapidary characters. The Anglo- 
Saxon running hand, which was used in manuscripts and after- 
wards in printed books, contains the same letters but somewhat 
different in form. 

The more ancient •monkish characters were a corruption 
of the Roman capital letters to which they bore a great resem- 
blance. In fact the earliest monkish characters were almost 
exclusively Roman capitals. * By degrees the letters became more 
rounded and assumed a somewhat different form. As a speci- 
men of the rounded form we give €, 6, T, 01. It is remarkable 
enough that in the same inscription we Ond both the rounded 
letters and the more ancient angular ones used at random by 
the side of each other. By degrees th^ characters underwent a 
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change, chiefly by additions made to the individual letters. We 
give the gradually altered form of E viz: £*, £, €, fi^QC. The 
closed letters are the most recent. To give a .clear notion of 
the more ancient monkish capital writing with its abbreviations 
we subjoin as a specimen the following portion of an inscription 
from the year 1128: 

hEL6I-?5IIIi^I9Nmi^I-R(IlQ^LTiPli^SE 
LEeO^OSTASnVIGECetG^TvliP 

This is to be read: Helgi, cbnsiliarius Nicolai regis^ qui multi- 
plices eleemosinas huic ecclesie contulit. ^ 

The later monkish characters. By means of manuscript 
wanting, which always deviates from the larger lapidary characters, 
there was introduced a set of characters differing widely in 
appearance from the former, the ^^minuscuks" as they were 
called, which bear a great resemblance to the character still 
employed by us in printed books under the denomination of 
Gothic. In the 14^ and 15^^ centuries the practice was intro- 
duced of employing letters of this Sort also in inscriptions. 
It is often very difGcult for the unpractised, to read such in- 
scriptions. To facilitate the reading of them we shall here 
point out a few abbreviations and signs, some of. which are 
also occasionally used in the older monkish Writing. Instead 
of the termination tis we find ^ employed. In place of using 
m and n it was often customary merely, to draw a line ov^r 
the top of the preceding letter. Numerals were expressed by 
letters of the alphabet employed in the same way as in the 
Roman. method of notation viz. mlifiK The name of Christ was 
generally written agreeably to the modern Greek abbreviated 
mode viz. JHS XPS. At the same time that the minuscules 
were almost exclusively employed, there was also in occasional 
use a sort of majuscules, which formed a still greater deviation 
froml the old monkish characters, and which were chiefly em- 
ployed to begin inscriptions with. They are the so called 
Initial letters of the manuscripts , and were ornamented in 
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a great variety of ways. As a specimen of the minuscule 
writing we subjoin: 

u e. ^^Anno domini mcgcclxxxii, ix maji, obiit Qeverendus 
in Ghristo pater et dominus Jens Yverson Episcopus Aarbu- 
siensis; orate deum pro eoL'^ 

The greater part of the inscriptions in the monkish cha- 
racter, are in the Latin tongue. The monkish characters re- 
mained in use until the middle of the 16^ century when the 
general introduction of printing gradually su^rseded the more 
ancient characters, and by facilitating the acquisition of books, 
contributed to diffuse ^ taste for. the more modern characters, 
which had besides the merit of being more legible from the 
absence of contractions or abbreviations. During the middle 
ages, written books were dear and scarce, which was occasioned 
not only by the irksome labour of (;opying them, but also by 
the costly materials of which they were composed, which greatly 
enhanced their price; for it was not till the 14^^ century that 
paper came into general use, but was even then rarely employed 
in the North -where instead of it they made use of parchment. 
Another cause of the high price of. books was the expensive 
manner in which they were got up, especially ecclesiastical books, 
which were decorated with gilding, miniature paintings, illu- 
minated letters, ornamented margins, splendid bindings, of bone, 
silver and the like. Even the less splendidly got up books 
were at all times dear, of which we have proofs in abundance. 
/Here we need only mention that occasionally in Icefand the 
transfer of a single book from one individual to another was 
effected by a^ formal legal deed of conveyance the same as in 
the case of houses or ships. 
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WITH EXCLUSIVE REFERENCE TO THOSE FOUND IN THE NORTH. 



It is a well known fact that in remote antiquity commercial 
transactions were chiefly carried on by barter, and that it was 
only when the exchange could not be effected by means of 
other commodities that recourse was had to metals , which in 
those days were not possessed in a coined state but in the 
shape of ornaments and other matters. The high value of the 
metals in the olden time was the -cause that generally speaking 
there was no occasion for making use of the whole of a trinket, 
it was therefore customary , in most cases , to cut off a piece. 
It was on this account that the spiral rings were so highly 
esteemed; for even after numerous fragments had been severed 
from them, they still remained fit for their original use. It is 
likewise well known, that for the purpose^ of making payments 
it was customary to use links of gold and silver chains. At 
the same period it was often customary to have silver and gold 
in the shape of ingots; which were hammered out both to 
admit of portions being more easily hewn off, and al^o the 
better to ascertain by means of bending whether they possessed 
that degree of pliability which afforded a test that the precious 
metals were without any disproportionate mixture of alloy. But 
what was still more common was the so called ring gold, or 
ring silver, or the cut fragments of the multifarious sorts of 
rings which were used in the North. In addition to these we 
may also mention the coins of foreign countries, but these seem 
to have been used principally as bullion, or by height, until 
the practice of coining money was introduced into the North 
about 1000 years after the birth of Christ. 

Coins belong to the most interestrrig and important anti- 
quities that have been transmitted to us from remote ages. 
What 1 especially distinguishes them is that, generally speaking, 
they admit of being fixed and referred to a precise time with 
much greater accuracy and certainty than any other antiquarian 
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objects. When they^ are found in connexion with such , or at- 
tached to trinkets or ornaments of remote antiquity, they be-^ 
come of essential use in fixing the epoch of such articles. A 
great variety of ancient coins have been found in the North, 
occasionally in sand rid)^es along the coast, whither we may 
suppose them to have been conveyed by shipwrecks; at other 
times in cutting turf or in ploughing fields, in excavating graves 
in churchyards, under the pews of churches, pr in the founda- 
tions of ruined buildings. They have occasionally been found 
loose, at other times deposited in vessels of wood, clay or , 
metal, seldom in single pieces, but most commonly in conside- 
rable quantities together. Experience has proved that at cer- 
tain epochs in the North foreign coins were extensively used, 
and that we may find in close juxtaposition the coins of coun- 
tries the most difl'erent, nay, the most widely separated from each 
other. On the other hand, on a careful examination of the 
various discoveries of coins, we shall find that the difference 
in point of age between the several coins of a quantity found 
at any one spot, is seldom very considerable, being generally 
less than 100 years. A careful attention to what coins are found 
together may be the means of correcting many of the errors 
which are still to be found in the works of even the latest 
writers on the coins of the middle ages. In giving an account 
of the several sorts of coins which have been found in the 
North, the arrangement we propose to adopt in this treatise, 
although not the most scientific, is, we believe, the one best 
adapted for more^^easily imparting to those who are not con- 
versant with antiquarian matters of this sort, a general view of 
the subject. We divide them simply, according to the metal of 
which they are composed, into Gold corns ^ Silver corns and 
Copper coinsj and shall treat of each of these classes in chro-^ 
nological order under a separate head. 

The gold coins which have been found in the North 
consis.t chiefly of the following sorts: 1} The gold solidi of 
the earlier but particularly of the later Roman and subsequent 
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Byzantine emperors, or Bezants, as they are likewise called, par- 
licufarly from the 5*** century after Christ, also imitations of 
both these sorts by Barbarian princes. The weight of the latter 
is about that of V/^ Dutch ducat. It is but seldom that gold 
coins of a greater weight are found, in which case they were doubtless 
used rather as ornaments than as coins, for by far the greatest 
number of them are furnished with an eye, and were found in 
conne^iion with beads and with gold bracteates, that is to say, 
thin gold pieces stamped on one side only , all of them being 
furnished with an eye (^excepting one 'particular sort which are 
very small, thin and of an oblong shape} and ail of them be- 
longing to the amulets or ornaments of the pagan period under 
which head they have been already noticed. 2} Rhenish or 
other GOLD rLORi.NS, or guilders, also English rosenobles. 
Between these two. sorts of coins and the ones above mentioned, 
there is a long interval, during which, if we except a few coins 
of th? later Byzantine emperors and of some of the califs, it 
does not appear that gold coins were at all used in the North. 
The Rhenish gold guilders, which were coined from the gold 
dust that was washed out of the sand of the Rhine, are of a 
palish hue, the gold containing a small admixture of silver. 
They weigh rather less than a Dutch ducat and are furnished 
with an inscription in monkish characters. The rosenobles are 
large but rather thin gold coins with the smallest proportion of 
alloy. On the one side is represented a king standing in a 
ship in the middle of which is a large rose. 

Silver coinsa 1) The most ancient of M the coins found 
in the North, are the Roman silver denarii, some few of them 
being from the times of the consuls (but not of the earlier 
consuls}. A few of them likewise are of the earlier emperors; 
the greater part however are from Antoninus to Septimius Severus 
(^A. D. 138 to 211}, during which period there seems to have 
subsisted between the Roman empire and the North a more 
frequent intercourse than at any subsequent or previous- time. 
Their size will be seen from the annexed delineation of a single 
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speciiDen taken from one 
of the many varieties which 
we possess of them. They 
are thicker than our pre- 
sent coins of the same 

size, and their edges are not regular like ours; they weigh 
about the 8*** part of an ounce or rather less. Down to the 
time of the emperor Commodus they are of fine silver; in those 
of a later date the silver is mixed. 2) Another and important 
species of coins which are frequently found in the North, are 
the so called Gvfic coins, that is to say, coins with inscriptions 
in the ancient Arabic 
character which was first 
used in the city of Gufa. 
To show their appea- 
rante we annex a de- 
lineation of ,one. • They 
were coined partly by 

the powerful Califs of Bagdad, and partly by various princes 
who were subjeqt to their supremacy. Of course most of those 
found in the North are the coins of princes in the neighbour- 
hood of the Caspian Sea; there are however many from Bagdad 
itself, Samarcand etc.; on the other hand but few have been 
found from Spain, Mauritania, or Sicily. As these coins have 
no effigies, which were forbidden the Mahommedans, but only 
inscriptions, they greatly resemble each other. They have this 
remarkable peculiarity that they all show the date from the 
Hegira at which they were struck. »The i)ldest specimen hi- 
therto known with the date of coinage has been found in 
the North, and was coined as early as the year 79 after the 
Hegira which corresponds to A. D. 698; the latest that have 
been found here correspond to A. D. 1010; from which may 
be seen that this sort of coins which were current in the coun- 
tries through which the Northmen had to pass on their way to 
Constantinople at the close of the pagan and commencement of 
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the' Christian period, were well known in the North. Both here 
and in Russia such coins have been frequently found, and in 
large quantities, in connexion with the broken fragments of 
silver rings; and we have been informed that on one occasion 
during the reign of king Frederic IV no less than half a 
bushel full was found when cutting turf in a bog at Bornholm. 
3} Next, in the order of time we must mention the peni«iin6, 
the only coin which in very remote times was struck in the North 
and in the deighbduring countries. The first Northern ones with 
which we are acquainted, are those of Svein tiuguskegg , Olaf 
skotkonung, and Hakon Athelstansfoster , which are somewhat 
heavier than the subsequent ones. Those which occur most 
frequently are of the coinage of king Ethelred in England. The 
cause of this may be traced to the large tribute which during 
the reign of that monarch England was obliged to pay to Den- 
mark under the name of Danegeld. In addition to those . of 
English coinage, we find them also of German, Dutch, Bohemian, 
nay even of Hungarian coinage. Such a penny weighs about 
Vsd ^^ ^^ ounce and is of fine silver. They have figures and 
legends in the Anglo-Saxon and oldest monkish characters, and 
occasionally in Runes. When a smaller piece of money was 
required, it was occasionally procured by cutting the qoin into 
two or more portions, wherefo^-e half pennies and smaller fractions 
are often found. As a convenient check against being defrauded, 
many of these coins had on one side of them a cross which 
' divided the piece into four c6mpartments, and thereby served as 
a guide in cutting it. 4} During the troubles which arose in 
Denmark after the death of Svein Estrithson, and which were 
of long duration, it was found necessary to debase the coin, 
which was done gradually and in different ways; first by di- 
minishing the weight and afterwards by lowering the standard. 
About the time of Svein Grathe and the immediate successors 
of Sverre and of John 1 in Sweden, the practice of diminishing 
and attenuating coins of fine silver was carried to the greatest 
extent. About that time also the practice was introduced into 
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Denmark of stamping silver bracteates and using them as coins. 
In the North these were not of a large size, like those of Ger- 
many, but small and in general very thin. Sometimes such 
coins are the so-called half bracteates, viz. such as were intended 
to be stamped on both sides , but which on account of their 
tenuity were only fit to receive the impression on one side, 
which alone 6hows the perfect impression, the other exhibiting only 
portions of what was designed to be impressed. Those of 
inferior silver, which afterwards came into use, were made 
thicker, and after having lain some time in the ground they 
often acquire a black colour. None of the coins whicii were 
struck in the North,, or which were current here from the 
11^ to the 14^ century, were of larger dimensions or greater 
weight than those above-mentioned, while many of them were of so 
small a size that it is difficult to conceive how they could have been 
used by the common people* 5) When in consequence of the intestine 
troubles and the increasing influence and p#wer of the Hanseatic 
towns, the coinage came to be more and more debased, it became 
customary at a period somewhat later to use foreign coins in the North. 
There were especially four sorts that became common and which 
are also mentioned in contracts, bills of sale, etc. along with 
gold gilders. The first sort was the so-called toumoser or 
tournover, properly denominated gros touAkois, which were 
first coined in the city of Tours in France during the time of 
King Philip le bel and of his immediate successors, 'they are 
larger than the preceding, being of about the same size as the 
Gufic coins. A second sort which was common here, were the 
so-called English sterlings, particularly the pennies of Edward 
the I, II, III (from 1272 to 13773. The coins of the Hanseatic 
toiifns naturally constituted a third sort, especially the so-called 
wiTTEffPENNiNGB , the Smaller sorts, and bracteates. A fourtb 
sort, which also found their way into the North, were the Saxon 
and Bohemian groschens, which subsequently seem to have 
superseded the Tournois coins. Frequent discoveries of coins 
of all these sorts have been made in the North, generally speak- 

7 
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ing however, of each kind by itself. We know that Sterlings 
and Wittenpenninge were coined in Denmark, or at least pieces 
of money intended as equivalent to these. 6} As the last 
division may be mentioned coins of a still later date, consisting 
chiefly of the so-called korshyide, skillinge, klippinge etc. of 
which sorts it does not seem necessary to* take more particular 
notice hefe, and still less of the later sorts which are furnished 
with legends intelligible to all. 

Copper coins. We have been informed that in the Duchies 
of Sleswig and Holstein and in Jutland there have , on one or 
two occasions, been found single Roman copper coins from the 
times of the Emperors Antoninus Pius and Commodus, but so' 
rarely that we cannot suppose them to have been much in use 
here. It has indeed been vaguely asserted that a copper coinage 
existed at a very early period in the North, but we are not 
aware of any one piece* of that metal having hitherto been found, 
to which on any good grounds a high age can be ascribed. 
During the later civil wars, especially those which arose in 
consequence of the imprisonment of Archbishop Jens Gran, and 
the still more disastrous civil commotions in the time of Chri- 
stopher 2*^, the coinage got worse and worse, until at last it 
became nothing but copper which was to pass for silver. Of 
these copper coins, which, when first found, are generally green, 
we have many • varieties, for they were struck by bishops, cor- , 
porate towns, chapters, holders of fees, many of which were ac- 
quired by mortgage. They are oT the size and thickness of the 
ancient pennings, and like them weigh about ^39 part of an 
ounce. They have often: been found in quantities of from about 
8000 to 9000 pieces together. They belong therefore to the less 
rare specimens, but ought nevertheless to be preserved and shb- 
mitted to the examination of competent judges. 

It is easy to understand why large coins were not used 
in the middle ages, when we reflect on the high price which 
the precious metals then bore. Large coins, from their great 
value , would have been inconvenient. In ancient times- when 
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the kings, and subsequently the bishopi? in the North, drew 
large yearly revenues from the, minting of money, that business 
was often farmed out to mintmasters. As a sort of control, 
these persons were at .first obliged to add their name with that 
of the place where the coin was struck, a practice borrowed 
from the English but which was afterwards discontinued. That 
in ancient times coined silver was of more value than uncoined, 
and that subsequently people were occasionally forced to accept 
it in payment for a higher price than its intrinsic value, has 
been the case in the ^orth just as in other countries. 



ARMORIAL BEARINGS OR SHIELD DEVICES. 

As far back as history reaches we find mention made of 
distinguished families. The number of such families encreased 
in proportion as the yeomanry (bonde) sank in importance, and 
by degrees the nobility came to form a powerful class in the 
state. Afterwards such families assumed permanent names and 
armorial bearings. It was Originally on their shields that they 
caused certain colours and devices to be painted , but subse- 
quently such shield devices were transferred to many other ob- 
jects, to show that the owners belonged to, or were descended 
from some particular noble family. The earlier devices on shields 
were in general Very simple, often two placed obliquely over 
against each other. When the inscriptions belonging td these 
make mention of one person Only, we may generally assume 
that it is the arms of that person's father and mother ; on the. 
other hand, if a man and woman are mentioned, we, may al- 
most always be sure that the one is the husband's and the 
other the wife's family arms, in which case the husband's is 
placed on the right hand, that is to say, on the left of the 
spectator. If the figure of a saint appears holding the shield, it is 
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frequently that of the particular saint whose name in the 
calender is afOxed to the day on which the individual was 
bom; for in catholic times it was often customary to call the 
child by the name of such a saint, and we are thus furnished 
with a means to assist us in discovering the individual in ques- 
tion, vis. we look for a person in that family having the same 
name as that of the saint. .Agreeably to a practice which was 
general in ancient times, and which even in our days has been 
retained throughout Iceland and among the common people of 
the rest of the North, it naturally happens that in many in- 
scriptions we find the son named merely by the pnenomen of 
his father with the addition of the word son, in which cases 
the coat of arms, or the landed property if mentioned, must guide 
us in discovering to what family the individual belonged. The 
circumstance of being descended from an illustrious family was 
not only highly prized, but it was also wished to exhibit elear 
evidence of such a descent. This gave rise to genealogical 
tables and quarterings. Generally speaking, 16 quarterings were 
demanded , viz* 8 on the father's side and 8 on that of the ^ 
mother, or in other words 4 descents. Such tables have been 
framed in various ways, but naturally in such a manner as to 
proceed from , or terminate in the individual concerned. 



GENERAL REMAKES ON THE DISCOVERY AND 
PRESERVATION OP ANTIQUITIES. 

Experience has shown that many specimens of antiquity 
have been destroyed by the inattention or carelessness of the 
finder. When excavations and other researches are not con- 
ducted with the requisite knowledge and executed according to 
a well concerted plan, they are just as likely to injure as to 
enrich antiquarian science. We have therefore thought that a 
few hints on this subject may not be without their use. 
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Excavations of sepulchral mounds do not in general corre- 
spond to the ideas vhich the common people entertain of them; 
for many of such mounds, especially the ricl^est of them, have 
been previously explored, and many belong to those very re- 
mote periods when th^ metals were not as yet in general use, 
and consequently contain only articles of stone or burnt clay, 
all very similar in shape* . In case however the formation of 
roads, or the operations of agriculture should furnish occasion 
for the exploration of any such mounds, we think it right to 
solicit attention to the following remarks. The interior con- 
struction being, as we have already observed^ very various, no 
general rules for their exploration* can be given , but we must 
in all cases be guided by circumstances. In regard to such 
mounds as have one or more chambers constructed of large un- 
hewn stones, the entrance is generally through a passage, which, 
in most cases fronts the East, and must be sought for on a level 
with , or a little above the surface of the surrounding soil* 
This passage at its exterior extremity is generally found marked 
with two rows of stones, which, in proportion as they approach 
the chamber, become larger, and at the end nearest to the 
chamber have stone imposts placed over them. By • this pas- 
sage the mound must be entered. In many cases it will be 
found filled up with mould. In not a few cases such passages 
have been also found .to contain urns and skeletons. At the 
entrance to the chamber, and i^metimes also in the passage 
itself, it was most commonly the practice to place a door or 
a shutter, which, if still remaining^ must be carefully drawn up 
or out of the grooves into which it was inserted; however, in 
cases where it was not ipade of stone but of wood, it will 
generally be found to have mouldered away entirely. As the 
objects contained within, owing to the long lapse of time, are 
almost always covered « or half concealed by dust, the greatest 
caution must be 'exercised so as to be able to notice the rela- 
tive position of the different articles deposited Qhe knowledge 
of which is often of more importance than the articles them- 
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selves} and to follow up the traces of things that have wholly 
or in part perished, for example, the wooden shafts of spears, 
the length of which we may thus be enabled to* ascertain. In 
the case of skeletons we m^st endeavour to note whether they 
are male or female, which is best ascertained from the pelvis ; 
and also to note in wlfat manner the articles found along with 
them were arranged. There is another reason why skeletons 
merit attention and conservation, and that is that they arc sup- 
posed, particularly from Iheir size and the conformation of the 
head, to furnish evidence of different races of men. Not un- 
frequently the boneS of animals have been found' in< pagan 
graves. Allowing that they are mouldered, or even charred, 
still single fragments, especially the tbeth when found, may show 
to what animal they belong, which of itself may be interesting 
in a scientific point of view. Urns are generally found depo- 
sited in the end facing the South. They are often so com- 
pletely satMrated with moisture that the surest way of moving 
such an urn is to try and set it, along with the earth most 
closely adhering to it, on a board, and place it in a position 
where there is a current of air. After the lapse of some hours, 
the clay acquires consistency again, and then the earth still 
adhering to it may without difficulty be removed. It is always 
desirable for us to get the urn along with the bones found in 
the same with the lid appertaining to it, and when found stand- 
ing on a small separate stone, to get the stone also on which 
it so stood. In addition to the proper grave chamber which 
is generally in the middle and a little elevated above the siir- 
rounding earth, urns and other' antiquities are often placed in 
the upper parts of the mound, at the sides, and in the corners. 
Under large stones lying by themselves in the fields it 
. has often happened that very rare and valuable antiquities have 
been found. In blasting, lowering, or removing such stones 
care should be taken to examine if there be^any inscription on 
that part of the istone which lay undermost; for iq this way 
many of the most important Runic stones have been discovered 
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After the stone has been removed, the ground on which it 
stood should be immediately examined with the spade to ascer- 
tain if any thing had been deposited beneath it — a slight trouble 
which may possibly be attended with a rich reward. 

In cutting turf in bogs not a few of the most valuable 
antiquities have been found. In such situations they are gene- 
rally in a better state of preservation, and along with them 
have been found more clear and well defined remains of wood 
and leather, nay even of remarkable bodies and articles of Vearing 
apparel. On such occasions when the turf digger perceives any 
thing unusual and the work of hum*an hands, he ought to ob- 
serve t)ie utmost caution, and endeavour to take up every thing 
that is in immediate connexion with the object. He must not 
immediately attempt separating the surrounding turfy mass, but 
ought to pay particular attention .to. the manner in which the 
objects are connected one with the other. The earthy particles 
may .either be. cautiously washed oflf with water, or may be 
dried in the air, a|fter which they may be brushed off. On 
the other hand care must be taken not to expose the articles 
to the direct rays of the sun, or to any strong heat, for such 
parts of them as do not consist of stone or metal are apt to 
warp or shrink. Even urns have been found in bogs. 

In demolishing old buildings there have occasionally been 
found in the ground on which they stood ornaments of older 
structure, runic stones, tombstones etc. chiefly employed as 
foundation stones. If on similar occasions any such objects 
are met with, they are doubly interesting from the fact that 
they were already old and cast aside at the time the building 
in question was erected.- 

In cleansing water courses and mill dams, in digging 
ditches, wells, and gravel pits, in ploughing, in excavating the 
foundation of houses, and on many other occasions, antiquities 
have been discovered. It is however on the occasions first men- 
tioned that such have been most frequently found. 
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Silver ktCo goppi^r coins are often found adhering to- 
gether in masses. When you wish to separate them, this may 
be effected by steeping them in vinegar; but you must not 
attempt by breaking them off, or by boiling, to effect their separation.' 

Gold possesses the property of not contracting rust, but 
iRrhen found has the same appearance as if new. Almost all 
other substances suffer more or less from the influence of time, 
or of the locality where they were deposited. Silver has 
generally a blackish appearance and resembles iron. Copper 
add bronze after lying in bogs, generally contract a reddish or 
blackish rust; but they also very often contract a green rust, 
which accommddates itself so exactly to the surface as to give 
the articles the appearance of being enamelled , and make even * 
the minutest ornaments more distinctly discernible. This noble 
rust, as it is called, ought to be sedulously spared, and should 
not be injured by shaking the article roughly. Iron gets much 
corroded by the common reddish rust, and it is only in such 
sepulchral mounds as consist of sand, in graves formed in 
rocks, and occasionally in bogs, that articles of this metal have 
been found. ^ Lead becomes oxidized. Amber preserves its ap- 
pearance when found in water or iq damp places; on the other 
hand it has a dull appearance when found in sand ; in ^ the 
earth it assumes the external appearance of resin, for which it 
is not unfrequently taken. Glass has generally a dull appear- 
ance, and occasionally/ as already remarked, it gets covered 
with a crust which gives it the appearance of mother of pearl. 
Bones .are calcinated when found in the earth; they are found 
in better preservation in sand, and best of all in bogs, where 
they, however, acquire a brownish hue. Wood is found best 
preserved in bogs. It is seldom met with in sepulchral mounds ; 
on articles found in other places may occasionally be discerned 
minute remains thereof, which the finder should be cautious not 
to remove; and in general the .finder of objects of antiquity 
ought to avoid any attempt at cleaning or polishing them, as 
they may thereby easily be exposed to receive injury. 
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VIEW OF THE PLAN AND UNDERTAKINGS OF THE 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF NORTHERN ANTIQUARIES. 



The object of the Society is, principally, the publication and inter- 
pretation of old Icelandic MSS) but it comprehends , besides , whatever 
else may serve to elucidate the language, history and antiquities of the 
North in general, whatever may tend to a more extensive diffusion of 
the interest taken in Northern archsology, and thereby to awaken and 
cherish a love for forefathers and fatherland* 

For the attainment of this end the Society will make it their espe- 
cial endeavour from time to time to publish critical editions of all such 
Old-Northern MSS as may be of importance for history, antiquities and 
language. The Society publishes besides an Ai«ti9ijaria(« Jovrnai.^ 
in which are given reports of its transactions, extracts from its accounts, 
and In connexion therewith, lists of the Fellows and Founders) Avnai.8 
OP NoRTHERiv Arch^boloct AND H18TORT, Containing Icelandic, Nor- 
wegian, Swedish and Danish treatises, essays and reports serving to 
elucidate the contents of the ancient manuscripts and Northern antiquity 
in general. With a view to make the Society and its undertakings better 
known in foreign countries, it also publishes from time to lime a journal 
containing articles in English, French or German, under the name of 

M^MOIRES DBS A1ITI9IJAIRB8 DV NoRD. 

The Society will also charge itself with the publication of other 
works, calcufated to promote the end it has in view, and when enabled 
to do so by the compositions of its Members and donations of its bene- 
factors, it will endeavour by other means to difltise a knowledge of, 
and awaken an interest in, the ancient North and its literature, Uking 
care, however, never to lose sight of its main object viz. the publication 
of the Old-Northern MSS. 

For the information of those who take an interest in antiquarian 
researches, we deem this a flt place for giving a view of the most im- 
portant works whose publication (in conformity with the object above 
stated, as prescribed by its Statutes) the Society, at the commence- 
ment of its career, determined on, and which have been since for the 
most part completed; as also a preliminary notice of those whose publi- 
cation has subsequently been resolved on, and are now under pre- 
paration, it being our wish that the present pamphlet should serve as 
a program of the undertakings which the Society has next in contemplation. 

The first main undertaking of the Society was , the publication of a 
series, different from Snorre's work, of the historical Sagas concerning 
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tbe events occurriiig wilboot tbe bounds of Iceiind, in.UieOld*NorUieni 
or ancient Icelandic original text, and also in ttvo separate versions, 
Danish and Latin, bearing the nndennentioned titles: 

FORNMANNA SOGUR. NJ2 BlNDI. 

OLBNORDISKE SAGAER. 1-12 BIND. 

SCRIPTA HISTORICA ISLANDORUH. VOL. I-XII, 
with contents as follows: 

Vol. I. First part of the saga of king Olaf Tryggvason preceded 
by an introduction concerning the early rolers of Norway, Harald fairhair, 
Erik bloodax, Hakon Athalsteinsfoster, Harald greyfell, and Hakon earl. 

Vol.. II. Second part of tbe saga of Olaf Tryggvason to the epd 
of the battle of Svolder. 

Vol.. III. Conclasion of the saga of Olaf Tryggvason, with sundry 
narratives relating to the same period, of king Harald fairhair's skalds, 
king Sigurd slefa , Thorleif earlaskald, Thorstein oxfeet, Helge Thorerson, 
Romnnd halte, Haldor Snorrason, Thorstein basiarmagn, Thorstein skelk, 
and Orm Storolfson. 

Yoc. IT. Saga of St. Olaf, part first. 

Yoi.. y. Saga of St. Olaf, part second, with sundry additions, 
partly concerning the supposed miracles of St. Olaf, as also sundry 
narratives relating to the' same period, viz. of Styrbi6rn Sveakappe, of 
Roe, Eymund and king Olaf, Toke Tokason, Endride and Eriing, Thor> 
aren Nefiulfson, Egil Hallson, and Tove Yalgautson, Rodulf and his 
sons, with Geisli (the ray), a poem on St. Olaf Haraldson by the priest 
Einar Skulason. 

YoL. YI. The sagas of king Magnus the good, of Harald hardrade 
and of his sons, Magnus and Olaf kyrre. 

Yoi.. YII. The sagas of the kings Magnus barefoot, Sigurd Jor- 
salafare, and bis brothers Eystein and Olaf, of Harald gille and Magnus 
the blind, of Inge Haraldson, and his brothers Sigurd and Eystein, of 
Hakon herde^reid and Magnus Erlingson^ together with separate narra- 
tives concerning Sigurd slembi-deacon, Einar Skulason, and Gregory Dagson. 

Yot. YIII. The saga of king Sverrer. 

YoL. IX. The abridged saga of Hakon Sverrerson, Guttorm Sigurd- 
son and Inge Bardson, the more detailed saga of the same kings from 
the translation of Peter Clausson, and some recently discovered frag- 
ments, together with the saga of king Hakou Hakonson the old, or the 
crowned, down to the fall of duke Skule. 

YoL. X. Conclusion of the saga of Hakon Hakonson and a frag- 
ment of the saga of Magnus lagab<eter; together with narratives partly 
supplemental, and partly in separate versions, ofHalfdan svarte, Harald 
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flanrbair, Hauk b&brdk, and Olaf Geirstadaalf, the saga of Olaf Tryggva- 
SOD by Odd the monk, a brief sketch of the saga of the Norwegian kiogs, 
and the series of Norwegian kings jn verse according to the chronology 
or S»mand frode. 

Vol.. XI. Jomsvikingasaga , Bishop Bjarne*s Jomsvikingadrapa, as 
also Snytlingasaga, together with fragments of sagas and narratives 
concerning Denmark, viz. of the introduction of Christianity into Denmark, 
of Harald blaetooth and Svein splitbeard, of Hakon Harekson as also 
of bishop Absalon and of a yeoman. • i 

Indexes of the names of persons are to ht found in the 3^ , 5^ , 7<k , 
10^ and 11^ volumes. In the original text 6 fa^rsimites have l>een annexed 
of the most important codices employed. 

Vol.. XII. a) A. chronological view, viz. The reigns oMhe Nor- 
wegian kings from Harald fairhair to Magnus Lagabceter, and those of 
the Danish kings from Gorro the old to Erik Christopherson (glipping), 
after which follows a chronological table for the whole collection of mat- 
ters contained in the work, from 851 to 1273. b) A geographical index, 
which in the original text is framed in a compendious form, merely 
indicating the position of the places mentioned^ whereas in the Danish 
and Latin versions it is drawn up in a more detailed form with the ad- 
dition of geographical disquisitions, c) An antiquarian register or index 
rerum. Moreover with especial reference to the original text, d) a prose 
paraphrase of the variou'f ancient lays or odes interspersed throughout 
the sagas with explanations annexed. The Latin version contains si- ' 
milar elucidations of each verse as it occurs, followed by a chronological 
conspectus, genealogical tables, and other critical apparatus^ The entire 
cyclus in 36 volumes is now published complete. 

The complete cycle of the mythico-historical and romantic sagas 
treating of events here in the North anterior to the colonization of Ice- 
land, or prior to the historical age properly so called, was published by 
the Secretary of the Society, Charles C. Rafn , in the Old-Northern original 
text along with a separate Danish translation, in the two following works : 

FORNALDAR SOGUR NORDRLANDA VOL. I-lll. 

NORDISKE FORTIDS-SAGAER 1-3 BIND. 

Vol. L The Saga of king Rolf krake and his champions, fragments 
of the ancient Bjarkam^l^^ Vfilsungasaga , the saga of king Ragnar lod- 
brok and his sons, KrAkum&l, narrative of Ragnar's sons, Siigubrot of 
the battle of Bravalle, the saga of Hedin and H()gne, the saga of Hervor 
and king Heidrek. 

Vol. II. Of Forniot and his race, the saga of Half and his cham- 
pions, the saga of Fridthiof hinn frskne, of the Uplendinga kings, the 
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sagas of Ketil bcng and Grim lodiokino. the U^ of Orvarodd, the saga 
of An bogsveiger, the saga of Roniund Gripson , the saga of Thorstein ' 
Vikingson, the saga of Asmund kappabane. 

Vol. III. The saga oT king Gautrek, king Rolf Gantrekson*s saga, 
Herraad's and Bose's saga, Gaangv Rolfs saga, figy*s and Asniand*s 
saga, Sdrle sterkes saga, Hialmter's and diverts saga, Halfdan hr6na- 
fbster*s saga, Stnrlaug starfsame's saga, Illage gridarfoster^s saga, Erik 
vidfK>rle*s saga. The sagas contained in the 8^ volume of the original 
text are not given in the translation, bat Vol. Ill of Nordiske Fortids- 
Sagaer contains a Danish version of the saga of Didrik of Bern. There 
is a flicsimile in the original text, and both works are ftamisbed with an 
historical and mythological index of names, a geographical index, and an 
antiquarian index rernm. 

With these works is connected, as referring to the same period, an 
edition also prepared by the Secretary of the Society, of 

/ KRAKUMAL SITE EPICEDIUM LODBROCI, 
or ode on the heroic deeds and death of the Danish king Ragnar lod- 
brok in England, in Old-Danish (or ancient Icelandic), modern Danish, 
Latin and French, with critical and explanatory notes. 

Of the historical sagas, moreover, the Secretary published separately : 
F^REYiNGA SAGA ELLER F^RdBOERNES HISTORIE, 

or the history of the Inhabitants of the Ferroe islands , in Icelandic or 
Old-Northern, the Ferroe dialect and Danish, with a facsimile of the Flatey- 
book, which furnished the groundwork for the editing of this saga, and 
a map of the islands , in which the Old-Northern names are to be found 
as they occur in the sagas, the other names being in the Ferroe dialect 
The most important cycle of sagas is that which treats of events 
occurring in Iceland itself, and of the exploits of the Icelanders at home 
and abroad, from the 9^ to the 14*^ century, or firom the 6rst discovery 
and colonization of Iceland down to the conclusion of the period through- 
out which saga writing may, property speaking, be considered to ex- 
teqd. As these sagas possess in many respects a peculiar interest, the 
Society regards the publication of them as one of the most important 
objects for their ftiture labours, and is now having a careful collation 
made of the very considerable number of MSS, which fortunately have 
been preserved to our time. The above remark is especially applicable 
to the oldest and best of these sagas , which rank among the choicest 
productions of Old-Northern literature, and, by their animated delineations 
from an early period of human development, are well suited to attract 
the attention of readers, even among nations the most remote, as being 
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ihe only historical records of an heroic age which the annals of the 
world have transmitted to as. This remote rock, moreover, arrests 
attention as a stfeppingstone towards the western hemisphere, until 
then unltnown, or, if we adopt the system of later geographers, as the 
arst land in the new world that was discovered and settled by Euro- 
peans. Of t^ cycle the Society has published: 

iSLENDINGA SOGUR. YOL. I-II. 
Vol. I , containing two woYks by the earliest historian of Iceland 
the priest Are Thorgilsson, surnamed frode or the learned (bom 1068, 
died 1148) viz. the little work entitled Islendingabdk , or Schede de Is- 
Yandia, and the important historico-geographical work, LandnAmabdk, or 
Liber originum Islandie, to which the first named work is to be con- 
sidered as a prodromus. Here are recorded the first voyages of discovery, 
which were made partly from Denmark, partly from the Ferroe islands and 
Norway, also the emigration of the Northmen to Iceland, occasioned 
especially by Harald fairhair*s continual wars with the petty kings of 
Norway, which ended in the subjugation of all Norway. Iceland was 
discovered about the middle of the 9^ century by Gardar, a Dane of 
Swedish eiitraction, who lived in Sealand, and the first settlement of the 
country was commenced in the year 874, by a Norw,egian named Ingolf, 
who established himself at Reykiavik, and it is stated that the country 
was completely settled in the course of sixty years. In the above men- 
tioned work an account is given of the settlement of Iceland by the 
colonists (landndmamenn) y togeiher with their genealogies, and an 
exact statement of that particular district which each of them took pos- 
* session of, and which they again partly distributed, in different ways, to 
their fellow travellers, or inferiors. There is scarcely any country that 
can produce such a work respecting its first settlement as the Land- 
n4mab<5k* The colonies established by the later Europeans in other 
parts of the world, particularly in America and Australia, and which 
have since become so powerful and important, may probably undertake 
similar works, in .which case the one just mentioned may in certain 
respects be recommended as a model. 

In this volume supplements have been added from other MSS 
serving to plucidate partly the Icelandic genealogies of the first. centuries 
after the settlement of the country, partly illustrating the nature of the 
language and orthography in the 12^^ century when Are frode wrote. As 
matters of peculiar interest, may be mentioned a list -from the year 1143, 
consequently in the lifetime of Are frode. of a number of Icelandic cler- 
gymen of Icelandic extraction then living in Iceland, and Reyk^olt's mM- 
dagi, or inventory of the property belonging to Reykholt church with a 
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deed of eonveyance whereby the church and its property are made over 
to Snorre Sturlason, the celebrated historiao, when in 1208, he removed 
to that place from Borg, 

Vol. II, contains the sagas of Kialarnestfaing. and Thverarthing, 
the events of which occur at the close of the lOtb and in the 11^ cen- 
tury, viz. the saga of-Hdrd Grimkelson aild Greir, Hasnsa-Thorers saga, 
the saga of Rafn the bard and Gunnlaugormstnnga, one of the most celebrated 
of all the Icelandic sagas ^ a ftagmeAt of the saga of Yiga Styr and 
Heidavfgar, KJalnesingasaga, or the saga of Bue Andridson ; moreover as 
a supplement, the narrative concerning J6kul Buason, gridamdl and 
trygdamdlj formularies of an agreement and final settlement taken from 
Gretter's saga, and the two Icelandic codes Griiglis (grey goose) of 1118 
and J6n8b<5k of the year 1281 , for the purpose of comparison with the 
very ancient formularies which have been preserved in the Heidarvfgasagr. 

In the two volumes published are to be found a map of Iceland 
about the year 1000, with 10 plates of facsimiles of the most important 
parchment codices whereon the text of the said, volumes is founded 5 
moreover genealogical tables,, a register of historical names, and geogra- 
phical indexes. The task of collating the MSS has been performed by 
Jon Sigurdsson, keeper of the archives to the Society, the Secretary Charles C. 
Rafh having afterwards collated the text with the MSS which served as its 
groundwork. It has b^en. determined, in the publication of the entire 
collection, to follow tl)e topographical order observed in the LandnAma- 
bdk, so as to begin with Reykiavik, where the earliest settlers from 
Norway established themselves, continuing on to the West quarter, aqd 
then round the country, so that the series is concluded with the sagas* 
of Arnesthing, and finally with the Sturlungasaga, or Islendingasaga bin 
mikia, the great history of the Icelanders. 

The Society has also caused an abstract to be made in Danish by 
N. M. Petersen , of the most important historical' facts embodied in 
these sagas, comprising such matters as relate to the history of the 
Icelandic republic in general, and ^uch as are descriptive of the condition 
and manners of the people in particular. Of this there has been published : 

HISTORISKE FORT.f:LLINGER QM ISL.ENDERNESF-«Rb VOL. I-IV, 

which, after an introduction treating of the early history of the country, 
contains the sagas of Egil Skallagrimson , of Gunnlaug ormslunga and 
Rafki the bard, of the Laxdaiians, of Korm'ak, of Nial and his sons, of 
the Yatnsdalians, of Finboge the strong, of the Eyrbyggiar, of Grelter 
the strong, of the Svarfdalians. 

Grbbisland was the first country of the extensive continent of 
America that was next discovered and colonized by the Europeans. . Its 
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eastern coast was seen for the first time in the year 877 and the coantry 
colonized in 986. In order to do ail that lay in their power towards elncid* 
aling the early history of this renaarkable polar land, the Society deter- 
mined to publish (he original sources of the same, entrusting the exe* 
cution of this task to Finn ' Magnusen and Charles C. Rafn, and more- 
over during the ten years from 1833 to 1841, caused Journeys and 
antiquarian explorations to be undertaken in the firths possessing great- 
est importance as sites o( Its ancient colonization. . Implements and 
other requisites were dispatched thither to facilitate the prosecution of 
journeys, for the purpose pf constructing maps, of making excavations 
ig the ruins, of ex^ecuting drawings of the monuments and inscriptions, 
and for accomplishing whatever else might tend to a complete elucidation 
of the olden time of this remote arctic land. The Society has now com- 
pleted this undertaking and published Greenland's Historical Monuments: 

GRONLANDS HISTORISKE MINDESMiERKER VOL. MIL 
Vol. I, contains an introductory examination of the earliest, writ- 
ings on the history of Iceland and Greenland) on the GunnhJarnarsker 
or islands lying off the coast of Greenland, which were discovered in 
the ninth century 5 Are frode's account of the discovery of Greenland^ 
detached portions of the LandnAmabdk respecting the colonization of 
Greenland and the first settlers, the sagas of Erik the red, and Thorfinn 
karlsefne, extracts from Eyrbyggiasaga touching the first settlement of 
that particular district of Iceland from Whence the Greenland colonists 
proceeded, together with the lives of the earliest settlers in Greenland. 

Vol. II. An extract of Floamannasaga containing the life and ad- 
ventures of Thorgils Orrabeinsfoster^ ft-agments concerning the first in- 
troduction of Christianity into Greenland under the auspices of the Nor- 
wegian king Olaf Tryggvason, extracts (torn FostbroedraSaga, concerning 
Thormod Kolbrunarskald's sojourn in Greenland, an historical poem 
commemorative of Helge the^bard, lawman of Greenland, extract of Gisle 
Surson's saga concerning Helge Yesleinson, narrative about Thrond 
from the Uplands, about Audun from Yestfiord, about Lik*-Lodin, nar- 
rative about Einar Sokkason^ extract of the saga of Rafh Sveinbi(»mson, 
of the bishops Gudmund Arason, Paul, and Thorlak the holy's sagas, 
of king Hakon Hakbnson*s saga , of Sturlungasaga , and of Rishop Arne 
Thorlakson's saga. 

Vol. hi. Annals relating to the history of Greenland $ Greenland 
diplomas, with others relating to Greenland^ geographical notices of the 
middle ages respecting Greenland and the parts around it, in which are 
ound ancient directions for sailing to Greenland, of the places where 
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the GreeiHanders sojourned in more Northern regions (Nordrsetar), descrip- 
tion of Greenland by Ivar Bardson from the middle of the 14*^ eentory, eitract 
from Konungssknggsjtf, or Specnlam regale, concerning the position and 
physical peculiarities of Greenland, Adam of Bremen, Saxo Grammaticus 
and Ordericus Vitalis on Greenland, extracts from the Icelandic code 
Griigits, with separate provisions for Greenland, extract of Bidrn Einar-^ 
son*s Travels from 13855 misceilaneons notices partly of a doubtful or 
fictitious character, such as the alleged supremacy of the British king 
Arthur over Greenland in the &^ century^ and of the geographical rela- 
tions of Greenland with the neigbbooring countries. Travels of the bro- 
thers Zeno with an introduction and remarks by J. H. Bredsdorff; ^ 
the most important voyages that have been undertaken in recent times 
from Denmark and. Norway in qiiest of the lost country of Greenland 
and to explore such portions thereof as have been rediscovered, by C. 
Pingel. Antiquarian Chorography of Greenland; a conspectus of the 
monuments of the ancient Northmen discovered in Greenland up to the 
present time, collected by J. J. A. Worsaae from the accounts given by the 
different travellers of the investigations undertaken by them at the ex- 
pense of the Society. The work coqdudes with a view by Charles C. 
Rafn of the ancient geography of Greenland founded upon a comparison 
of the statements in the ancient MSS and the ancient description of 
the country. Finally there is added a list of bishops and a chronolo- 
gical view by Finn Magnusen, of the early and recent history of the 
country 5 an historical register of names, a geographical index with an 
antiquarian index rerum. Twelve plates are annexed exhibiting maps of 
the two most importont districts of ancient Greenland, Eystribygd^ (now 
the district of Julianahaab) and Yestribygd (chiefly the present district of 
Godthaab), the numerous ruins discovered in these parts being de- 
signated thereon by particular .marks. Ground plans and views of the 
most important ruins of churches and other remains, with delineations 
of runic stones and other Northern antiquities found in. Greenland, like- 
wise of signets of Greenland bishops. 

ALSKANDBii TON HvMBox.DT, who of all modcm travellers has 
thrown the greatest light on the physical circumstances, first discovery, 
and earliest history of America, has admitted that the Scandinavian 
Northmen were the true original discoverers of the New World 5 a fact 
which several later writers of eminence have nevertheless either flatly 
denied, or called in question. The above mentioned great inquirer has 
however remarked that the information which the Public as yet possessed 
of that remarkable epoch in the middle ages was extremely scanty, and he 
has expressed a wish that the Norther if Literati would collect and publish 
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all the accounts relating to that subject. The Royar Society of Northern 
Antiqnaries coif^idered it a matter of duty to comply with this wish, 
embracing a threefold purpose: that of illustrating ancient geography 
and history 5 that of perpetuating the memory of our forefathers, and 
lastly that of everlastingly securing to them that honorable station in 
the history of the World, of Science, of Navigation, and of Commerce, 
to which they are justly entitled. This has appeared to the Society to ' 
be so much the more necessary, since the latest researches have ren- 
dered it in a high degree probable, that the knowledge of the previous 
Scandinavian discovery of America, preserved in Iceland, and communi- 
catdd to Columbus when he visited that island in 1477, operated as 
,one, and doubtless as one of the most powerful of the causes, which 
inspired the mind of that great man (whose glory cannot in any degree 
be impaired by the prior achievement) with that admirable zeal, which, 
bidding defiance to every difficulty, enabled him to effect the new dis- 
covery of the New World under circumstances that necessarily led to 
its immediate, uninterrupted, and constantly increasing colonization and 
occupation by the energetic and intelligent races of Europe. For this 
his memory will be imperishable among the nations of the earth. Yet 
still we Northmen ought not to forget his meritorious predecessors, our 
own forefathers, who in their way had difficulties to contend with not 
less formidable , since without knowledge of the properties of the magnet, 
without aid of compass, charts, or mathematical science properly so 
called, they dared to navigate the great Ocean, and thus by degrees dis- 
covered and partly colonized Iceland in the ninth century, Greenland in. 
the tenth, and subsequently several of the Islands and Coasts of Ame- 
rica during the latter part 6f the tenth and beginning of the eleventh century. 
It is the last of these epochs — very remarkable in the history of 
the world, yet not sufSciently known — that forms the subject of the 
work here announced. No separate work has hitherto been devoted to 
this subject, if we except the Yinlandia of Torfsus, published in 17^5, 
and here extremely scarce. That work however djJes not contain any 
collection of the original statements on which the investigation must be 
based, and such accounts as it does communicate are but few and in- 
complete. This collection therefore now makes its appearance for the 
first time as complete as possible, compiled fr6m* the numerous and 
valuable MSS now extant, and accompanied by a Danish^ and fiiso a 
complete Latin translation; and by prefatory remarks, arch»ological 
and geographical disquisitions, and other critical apparatus also in Latin. 
This work the Society published in 1887 ,,studio et opera Caroli Chri- 
stian! Rafn^% the Secretary, under the following title: 

8 X 
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ANTIQUITATES AMERIGANiE 

SITE SCRIPTORES SEPTENTRIONALES RERUN ANTE-COLUMBUNARUM 
IN AMERICA. 

or the contents of the work we can here merely give a brief sketch, 
mentioning only the principal sections. Ampng these may be liamed, 
first the historical accounts of Erik the red and the Grcenlanders , ex- 
tracted — and now for the first time accnrately published — from the 
celebrated Codex Flateyensis, particularly concerning Bia&nb Hbeivlf- 
son's and Lbif Erigson^s first discovery of the American islands and 
coasts, and (he several voyages thither, performed by Leifs brothers 
and sister. Nex^ the Saga of Thorfinn Thordson surhamed Karls- 
BFNB, descended from Irish, Scottish, Norwegian, Swedish and Danish 
ancestors, chiefly taken from two ancient AISS never before edited, and 
in fact not previously known to the Literati, the one of which is partly a 
genuine autograph (from 1320-1329) of the celebrated Hauk Erlend- 
son, lawman of Iceland and senator of Norway, well known as a compiler 
of one of the recensions of the Landnitmabdk. This very remarkable 
Saga contains detailed accounts of Thorfinn Karlsefne*s and his compa- 
ny's three years' voyages and residence in America, whereby an entirely 
new light is diffused over this subject hitherto so liltle known. The 
only knowledge that Torteus had of this Saga, which he imagined to 
be lost, was derived from some corrupted extracts of it contained in 
the collection of materials for the history of ancient 'Greenland left by 
the Iceland farmer Bi6m Johnson of Skardsey. It is now for the first 
time submitted to the literary world in a complete form. The work 
here announced moreover contains every thing else that the editor has 
been able to collect and discover relating to that knowledge of the New 
World which our forefather^ obtained from the early discoveries and 
researches of the Northmen. Among these we may mention, 1. Adam 
o( Bremen's accounts of ViwLAivD (Vineland), written in the eleventh 
century, and compiled from authentic accounts furnished to him by Danes, 
being in fact communicated to him by the Danish king Svein Estrith- 
son, and now for the first time published from the exceHent codex 
in .the Imperial Library at Vienna , of which a facsimile has been trans- 
mitted to the Society by the Chief of the Library, Count Dietrichstein. 
2. Are Frode^s account of Yineland, written in the same or in the fol- 
lowing century; and also 3, of the eminent Icelandic chief Arb Marsoh, 
one of his own ancestors, who in the year 983 was driven to a part of 
America situate near Yineland, then called HyiTRAMANNALAHD or 
Grbat Irbiahd, whose inhabitants (of Irish origin) prevented him 
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from returning, bat at the same time treated him with great respect. 
4. Other ancient accounts! respecting the Icelandic hero Biorn Asbrand- 
8oi«, in his day one of the lomsburg warrionrs under Palnatoke, and 
fighting along with them in the battle of Fyrisval in Sweden: he also 
in the year 999 repaired to one of the coasts of America, where he 
was detained in the same manner, but resided there as chief over the 
natives for about 30 years. 5. An account of an Icelandic mariner^ Gvii- 
LBiF GvDLAVGsoN^ who was drivcu to the same coasts in the yeai* 
10^ , and who was rescued from death or captivity by his above men- 
tioned countryman. 6. Extracts from the Annals of Iceland in the 
middle ages, in so far as they relate to America, particularly Bishop 
Eric's voyage to Vinland in 1121; the discovery of new countries by 
the Icelanders in the Western Ocean in 1286; an expedition from Nor- 
way and Iceland in the year 1288-90; and also a trading voyage firom 
the ancient colony in Greenland to Markland (Nova Scotia) in America in 
1347, as recorded by contemporaries. 7. Ancient accounts of the most nor- 
thern districts of Greenland and America, chiefly vjsited by the Northmen for 
the purpose of hunting and fishing; and, among these, a very reoMirkable 
account (from a letter of a Greenland clergyman) of a Votagb of Dis- 
coTBRY undertaken by some clergymen from the bishopric of Gardar 
in Greenland, in the yeaf 1266, being — as is corroborated by an 
astronomical observation — throvgh Lancastbr Sound ahd Bar- 
row's Strait to regions which in our days have for the first time 
been made correctly knovi^n through the zealous exertions of Sir William 
Parry, Sir John Ross, and Capt. James Clark Ross, and other British 
navigators. 8. Extracts firom the ancient geographical works of the Ice- 
landers, to which is added an outline taken in the 13^ century repre- 
senting the earth in four inhabited quarters. 9. An ancient Feroish 
kvjgi wherein Yineland (Yignland) is named, and allusion is made to its 
connexion with Ireland. 

To which are added L A description accompanied by delineations 
and occasionally by perspective views of several Monuments, chiefly 
inscriptians, from the middle ages, found partly in Greenland and 
partly in the States of BfAssACHirsBTTg and Rhode-Island in North 
America, on the one hand confirming (he accounts in the Sagas, and 
on the other illustrated by them. II. Detailed Geographical inquiries, 
whereby the sites of the regions and places named in the Sagas are ex- 
plored, and are pointed out under the names by which they are now 
commonly known, viz. Hellvland (^Newfoundland), Markland (Nova 
Scotia"), and especially YInland (the States of Massachusetts and 
Rhode-Island), and even districts more to the South, probably situate in 

8* 
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Virginia, Ndrth Carolina, and in Florida, which is supposed to be 
the most southerly land mentioned in the most authentic Saga-accounts, 
•although sundry of the Northern Geographers of the middle ages would 
seem to intimate their knowledge of the easterly direction taken by the 
continent of South America. They are chiefly based on the accounts 
in the ancient MSS , and on the explanations of the astronomical, nau- 
tical and geographical statements contained in the same, which be- 
sides receive the most complete confirmation from, accounts transmitted 
by distinguished American scholars, with whom the Society have entered 
Into correspondence, and who, after several journeys undertaken for that 
object in MassachuseUs and Rhode-Island, have communicated accurate 
illustrations respecting the nature of the countries, their climate, animals, 
productions, etc. , and have furnished -the Society with descriptions and 
also with delineations of the ancient Monuments found there. III. A 
Chronological Conspectus, arranging under their proper dates the se- 
veral voyages to America and the most important events which occurred 
in that quarter of the world* IV* An Index of Persons, in which 
the names of those- persons (of both sexes) who took part In the Ame- 
rican voyages are printed in a different type. Y. A Geographical in- 
deojf in which the same method is foUowed in regard to names of 
places mentioned in America. YI. An Index rerum, containing among 
other things the names of the various productions of the American 
countries. 'VII. Genealogical Tables, showing the lineage of the most 
eminent of the Northern discoverers of America, continued down to our 
days, whereby it is demonstrated that many persons now living in Ice- 
land, Norway, and Denmark, as also the celebrated sculptor Thorvaldsen, 
do actually descend from them, that is from men, who, 800 years ago, 
were cbiefft of the American natives, or who were at that remote 
period born in. America. 

The work consists of 534 pages Imper.-Quarto and is accompanied 
by 18 engravings, viz: 8 Facsimiles, some of which represent entire 
pages of the best of fhe MSS employed on the present occasion, in order 
to give a clear and complete Idea of their nature : by dint of much pains 
the artist has succeeded In representing them with great accuracy, both 
as regards the outlines of the letters, which were often much faded away 
and diffieult to discern, and also the colour of the different parchments. 
Further 4 Maps, viz: L One of Ancient Iceland, being the first ever 
made, representing its republican division about the year 1000, con- 
structed by the Icelandic geographer Bidrn Gunnlaugson with the aid of 
. Finn Magnusen and other Icelandic scholars. 2. A Map of the district 
of Julianehaah in Greenland, probably comprizing the Eystrib/gd, as 
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it was called, (also important in a geographical point of view), con- 
structed for the Society by Capl. William A. Graah, R. N. from obser- 
vations and measarements made by him in the country itself, and from 
such other authorities as were available. On this map are noted the 
numerous sites (rudera) of churches and houses of the ancient colonists, 
as far as these are now known. 3. A General Chart of the Northern 
Icy Ocean, and of the Coasts of the Atlantic for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting a view of the voyages of discovery. Here is delineated the 
Eastern part of North America, together with such names of countries, 
capes, firths, islands, and placos, from Langastbr-Sovnd to Florida, 
as were adopted by the ancient Northmen. 4. A Map of Vinland, 
also with the ancient Northern appellations. Finally, six Engravings 
being delineations, and partly prospects of the Greenland and American 
monuments of the middle ages treated of in the work; several of 
these are very remarkable, and, for the most part, hitherto quite unknown, 
such as Inscriptions on rocks in Massachusetts and Rhode-Island, 
which from the disquisitions contained in the work, would s^em to 
have been partly intended to indicate the landndntj or the occu* 
paUon of the country, effected by tbe ancient Northmen. 

For the convenience of those «who prefer reading English to Latin 
there is given in English a historical view of the Voyages of Discovery, 
accompanied by the geographical disquisitions, on which account the 
maps thereunto referring have also English names. Moreover the se- 
veral communications received from the North -American Menibers of 
the Society^s Committee on the Ante-Columbian History of America are 
also inserted in English. 

• The historical fact of the Nor|hmen having ifi the 10^ and 11^ cen- 
turies discovered and partially colonized a considerable portion of the coast 
of America is, since the publication of this work, becoming more and 
more generally acknowledged both on this and on the other side of the 
Atlantic. We will here restrict ourselves to quoting some observations 
made on this work by one of the most competent judges, the distin- 
guished Norwegian scholar Jacob Aall, who availed himself of it in 
giving an account of, these events, in his translation of Snorre Sturla- 
son's Norskt Kongers Sagaer, (Sagas of the kings of Norway), published 
at Christiania in 1839: 

Vol. liy page 213. ^^We will now attempt to ascertain more precisely 
the points at which these Northmen touched, and which brought them into 
connexion with America. In doing which we shall be guided by the 
author of the AifTiffviTATss Asibbicahjb, wJio, by collecting all the 
Saga accounts thereunto relating, by fixing the places visited, and by 
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raising conjecture to liistorical eYidence, has saccessAiUjr closed one of 
the most interesting investigations^ that have been accomplished by anti- 
quarian research in our time." 

Page 2t4^ ,,In this respect the correspondence between the Secre- 
tary of the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries of Copenhagen and 
the Secretary of the Historical Society of Rhode Island, Providence, N. 
A.) is very interesting. The questions submitted to the American scho^ 
lars have for their object to ascertain the spot where Leifsbudir were 
erected , and to learn how far the description given by our fforefithers 
corresponds with the nature of the country in question 5 and the answers 
are sach as to leave no doubt as to the correctness of the Danish scho- 
lar's opinion." 

Page 217^ .^The North has accordingly every reason to be grateftil 
to the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, and particularly to Pro- 
iBSSor Rafn, who, with such indefatigable perseverance, with so much 
knowledge of the subject and critical acumen, has elucidated a portion 
of ancient history hitherto so obscure and at the same time so interest- 
ing. It must likewise be highly gratifying to the Northman, when he 
sees the scholars of An^erica meeting the antiquarians of the North 
with the most ready zeal, in order to •obtain a correct result from these 
investigations.*' 

t(We must also in this respect refer to the great work alluded to, 
and to the correspondence carried on between its author and American 
scholars. Every line breathes, on the one hand, an impartial zeal to 
discover the truth, on the other, a desire to communicate all that can 
contribute to the elucidation of the subject. Under such fortunate cir- 
cumstances we need not be surprised that, of late, a strong light has 
arisen to illuminiite this obscure part of our history." 

((The author of this will have completely attained his object, if he 
shall have succeeded in turning the attention of his antiquarian country- 
' men to this monument of the new world, and to the work which so 
admirably illustrates this portion of the history of onr olden time — a 
work, of which the perusal has afforded him some of the most agreeable 
hours that he has ever spent in antiquarian researches." — 

Ip 1837 and the following years sundry lectures were delivered at 
several places in North America upon the contents of this work. First 
of all at Boston the Governor of Massachusetts, Edward Everett, sub- 
sequently American Minister in London, delivered such a lecture as 
introductory to the Massachusetts Historical Society's course, in which 
he reviewed in detail and criticised the contents of the work 5 in Wash- 
ington, New York, and other places similar lectures were deliver«Hl by 
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the Rev. A. Davis upon the discovery of America by the Northmen, of 
which the foprteeDth edition with improvements appeared at Troy, N. Y., 
1846; likewise by George Folsom Esq.: Lectures on the voyages to 
America by the Northmen in the 10^ and following centaries, delivered 
before the New Torl£ Historical Society at Stayvesant Institute and 
subsequently at Clintop Hall. With a view to pave the way for Ame- 
rican scholars to the study of these ancient records in the original lan- 
guage, the Hon. George* P. Marsh of Burlington Vt., published in 1838: 
A compendious Grammar of the Old-Northern or Icelandic language, 
compiled and translated from the grammars of Rask. 

The anthor*s historical account of the discovery of America by the 
Northmen in the 10^ century, which was inserted in English at the 
beginning of the work, was reprinted in the Journal of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, London, Vol. VIII p. 115-29; it was also published 
in Danish in the Society's Annals of Northern Archaeology 1840-41, 
p. 1-51, and in French by X. Marmier in M^moires des Anliquaires 
du Nord 1896-39, p. 27-55, where may also be found the author^s 
Supplement to the Antiquitates Americans, p. 969-85. The historical 
account above mentioned has also appeared as a separate work in se- 
veral languages, translated by various hands ^ thus in English: America 
discovered in the Tenth Century, New- York, 1898; in Fbbnch: M^moire 
sur la d^couverte de TAm^rique au dixi^me si^cle, traduit par Xavier 
Marmier, Paris 1898 5 in Gb&man: Die Entdeckung Amerikas im zehnten 
Jahrhnndert, aus dem Danischen von G« Mohnike, Stralsund 1898; in 
Dutch: Narichten betreffende de ontdekking van Amerika in de tiende 
enw , door Montanus Hettema, Leeuwarden 1898, and likewise tn^nslated 
by D. BuddiDgh: Ontdekking van Amerika en herhaalde zeereizen ^er- 
waarts in de X. XI. XIL XIII. en XIY. euw, te 's Gravenhage 1898; in 
Polish: Wiadomosc odkryciu Ameryki w dziesiatym wieku, na polskie 
przetlumaczyl J. ^. Troianski, w Krakovie 1888; in Russian, 06i> 
OTKpiiTiB AMepHKH X B'fiK^ , CaBKTneTep6ypn» 1898, also inserted 
in the Journal of the Imperial Ministry of instruction for the same 
year, and thereafter translated into Bohbmian: O obgewenj Ameriky w 
deshUm stoletj; prelozil Jos, Wenc. Podlipsky, conf. Casopis cesk^ho 
Museum, w Praze 1899, p. 169-91; in Spanish: Memoria sobre el 
descubrimiento de la America en el siglo decimo, traducida al castellano 
por nn ciudadano de Venezuela (Don Jose Vargas, formerly Prcfsident 
of the republic of Venezuela), Caracas 1899; likewise, Sobrc el descu- 
brimiento de America en el siglo X por los Escandinavos , traducida 
por Don Pedro Jose Pidal, Madrid 1840; and, translated by Don Joa- 
quin Prieto y Warnes at St. Jago, Chili: Descubrimiento de America 
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por los hombres del Septeotrioo, Valparaiso 1842, conf. El Maseo de 
Ambas Americas T. I, p. 107-16, 226-35, 297-308| T II, 49-56 5 in 
Portuguese: Memoria sobre descobrimento da America no secalo de- 
cimo^ iraduzida por Manoe) Ferreira La|;os, Rio de Janeiro 1840; conf. 
Revista Trimensal de Hlstoria e Creographia, on Jornal do Institato 
Historico Geographico Brasileirp, T. II,p. 208-84; inlxALiAif : Memoria 
sal la scoperta dell^America nel secolo decimo tradotta da Jacopo GrSberg 
da Hemso, Pisa 1839; in Magyar; £rtekez^s AVnerika feirddSztet^rdl 
a' tizedik sz4zadban, franczi^bbl Marmier Xav^r uUn forditotta Tdtfa 
Mih&ly, kiadta rdvid bevezet^ssel Kabinyi Ferencz, Pesten 1842. — 
The Antiquitates Americanae have also given rise to several works by 
other authors, founded on the ancient MSS and investigations thereiOL 
contained; among these we may enumerate: The Northmen in New 
England, or America in the Tenth Century, by jFoshila Toulmin Smith, 
Boston 1839, and by the same author: The Discovery of America by 
the Northmen in the Tenth Century, with Maps and Plates, London 1839. 
The Discovery of America by the Northmen in the Tenth Century , with 
notices of the early settlements of the Irish in the^ Western Hemisphere, 
by North Ludlow Beamish, London 1841; Fahrten der Normlinner nach 
Amerika schon iiber 500 Jahre vor Columbus, von Karl Wilhelmi, 
Heidelberg 1842; the same in Swedish: Amerikas upptSckande genom 
NorrmSonerne 500 kr fdre Columbus, ^fVersatt med Tillage og AnmSrk- 
ningar af Wilhelm Malm. Stockholm 1843 m. I kart 2 pL Antigiie- 
dades Americanas. Noticias que tuvieron los Europeos de la America 
knles 6€i descul^rimiento de Christdbal Colon, recogidas por A* Bachiller 
y Morales. Habana 1845. Besides the four Spanish versions published 
at Madrid, Caraccas, Valparaiso and Havanna; a fifth translation into 
the same language of the author*s historical view of the discovery of 
America in the 10^ century executed by Don Francisco de Rivero, 'ap- 
peared in 1845 at Lima in the republic of Perd. In 1845, there appeared 
in Copenhagen as a separate work: AntivvitiSs Amerigaines d'a^r^s 
les monuments historiques des Islandais et des anciens Scandinaves 
publi^es sous les auspices de la Soci^t^ Royale des Antiquaires du 
Nord par C. C. Rafn. Imp. 4<« with 2 maps, and in 1847 the same 
author's Aper^^u de Tancienne geographic des regions arctiques de TAm^- 
rique, with 3 maps. 



During the first years after its -foundation , the Society ' published a 
gazette, and subsequently, till the expiration of the year 1842, separate 
reports of its proceedings. Simultaneously with these it also commenced 
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Ibe pablication of philological, historical, and areh»ologlcal treatises, 
aod up to the close of 1845 had published five volames fonniDg the 
two andermeotiooed collections which are now terminated^ 

TIDSSKRIFT FOR NORDISK OLDKYNDIOHED, VOL. l-II. 
NORDISK TIDSSKRIFT FOR OLDKYNDIGHED, VOL. l-III. 

or these works the. first mentioned contains, besides several shorter 
articles: An attempt to construct a system of Danish orthography on 
scientific principles with reTerence to the original language and that of 
our neighbours, by R. Rask. The 1st of November and the l^ of Au- 
gust, two historico-calendary enquiries, with a supplement on fire wor- 
ship especially in the North, by Finn Magnusen. 

or the articles contained in the latter of these two works we shall 
restrict ourselves to mentioning the following: Of the rise, perfection 
and decay of historiography in Iceland, by P. E. Miiller. Of the an- 
cient Icelandic code Grliglis, by J. F. W. Schlegel. Historical essay on 
the dialect of the Jutland peninsula, by C. Paulsen. On the services 
rendered by Ole Worm to the study of Northern archasology. by E. C. 
Werlauff. View of the stone antiquities of tbe North from the pagan 
times, by the Society's Archsological Committee, particularly C. J. 
ThomSen. Remarks on the voyages to the North attributed to the Ve- 
netian brothers Zeno, by Christian C. Zahrtmann. On the origin and 
intercourse of the English with Iceland in the Idfi^ century, with especial 
reference to Columbus^s voyage thither in the year 1477, by Finn Mag- 
nusen. . Remarks on local names in Normandy, by N. M. Petersen. 
Biographical notices of Arne Magnusson, by Jon Olafson of Grunnavik, 
with an introduction, remarks and supplement by E. C. Werlauff. 
Muspilli, or fragments of an ancient High German, alliterative poem on 
the end of the world, with' a translation and remarks by N. M. Petersen. 
Of ancient monuments in the diocese of Bergen in Norway, by J. Neu- 
mann. Comparative inquiry concerning certain specimens' of heathen 
antiquities found at Gristhorpe in Yorkshire and at Biolderup near Haderslev. 
Moreover, antiquarian reports from Iceland, the Feroes and Greenland, 
and especially from Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. Besides sundry 
engravings on brass and wood which are inserted in the text, there are 
nine large copperplates belonging to this collection, which is furnished with 
a register, especially of antiquarian contents, and forms a complete work. 

In consequence of the increased interest gradually evinced for the 
exertions of the Society and the impulse thereby imparted, it became 
possible from the year 1896 to conlmence a new journal, which is got 
up in a style better suited to what is at present demanded in a -work 
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of this description. This joarnal or review is now published parsaant-to 
the Statutes of the Society, and will in ftitare constantly be continued 
under the following title: 

ANNALER FOR NORDISK OLDKYNDIGHED OG HISTORIE, 

Annals of Northern Archaologt and History, of the 
contents of which we beg to direct attention to the following, reference 
being made to the separate volumes: 

1836-1837 WITH 7 plates: View of the earliest expeditions from 
the North to Ireland, by N. M. Petersen, with a map of ancient Ireland. 
On the knowledge possessed by the ancient Northmen of the Pyrenean 
peninsula, by E. C. Werlauff.* Of the position of ancient Grenland, 
Grenmar and other places mentioned in connexion therewith in the 
ancient MSS, by P. A. Munch. View of the life of the I^orwegian 
queen Gu'nnhildc, by N. M. Petersen. An examination of the metallic 
mass of some antiquities from the age of bronze, by Baron James Ber- 
zelius. Antiquarian notices from Greenland, arranged by C. PingeK De- 
scription of two discoveries made at Ringerige in Norway of antiquities 
firom the latest period of heathenism, by Rudolph Keyser. Remarks on 
the mummylike body of a female found in a bog near Haraldskisr in 
Jutland, which by some is supposed to be the Norwegian queen' Gunn- 
hilde, by the Archaeological Committee. Expeditions of the Danes to 
the Vendean country, an historical exposition by N. M. Petersen, 1>< and 
2^ sections. On the Ruthwell obelisk, and on Anglo-Saxon runes, by 
Finn Magnusen. An account of some less considerable discoveries of 
remarkable antiquities, by the Archsological Committee. 

1838-1839 WITH 10 plates: Expeditions of the Danes to the 
Vendean country, by N. M. Petersen, 3^ and 4^ sections. Descriptions 
of someantiquities found at Norgaard in the parish of Sparboen,Throndhelm, 
by R. Keyser. On a stone ring with a runic inscription firom the hea- 
then period found in Scania, by Finn Magnnsen. On the game of 
chess in the ancient North with reference to a remarkable discovery 
made in the Hebrides, by the Archsoloeical Committee. On the stone 
axes of the South American savages, by P. W. Lund. Examination of 
two stone heaps in the parish of Veiby in Jutland, by J. A. A. Worsaae. 
On the most ancient place of worship of the Northmen called ve or m, 
by Finn Magnnse^i. Historical account of the Sealand castles of 
Hiortholm and Gurre, together with that part of Waldemar Atterdag^s 
legend which relates to his connexion with Tovelille, by Vedel Simonsen. 
Historico-antiquarian account of the parishes of Snodstrnp and 6istykke 
in the bailiwick of Frederiksborg, by H. Knudsen and K. MtfhI. On the 
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Etst Danevirke, by Claas MaDicos. BSllristniogar (engravings on rock) 
in BphuslSn, by Lennait Aberg. 

1840-1841 WITH 10 plates: The discovery of America by the 
Scandinavians in the IQ^ century, from accounts contained in Old-Nor- 
thern MSS by Charles C« Rafn (illustrated by two maps). Remarks 
on an ancient structure at Newport in Rhode-Island, the Vinland of 
the Northmen, by Thomas H. Webb and C. C. Rafn* Remarks on the 
metre and arrangement of the strophes in Vdluspi, by N. M. Petersen* 
The most ancient portions of the church of Yestervig monastery, by 
N. S. Hdyen. Description of Bjemede church at Sord, by J. B. Sorterup. 
or king Gorm's and queen Thyre*s mound at Jellinge, by J. J. A. Worsaae. 
Philology in the North, remarks suggested for maturer consideration by 
N. M. Petersen. View of the rise of astrology, its development and 
extension to the North, by Finn Magnusen. 

1842-1843 WITH 10 platrs: Queen Dagmar, by N. M. Petersen 
to which is added a description of Queen Dagmar*s cross and other 
crosses from the middle ages , by the Archsological Committee. Dis - 
CO very at Yaalse in Falster, of antiquities trom about the year 1000, 
occidental coins described by C. J. Thomsen, and oriental (Cufic) coins 
described by Jac Chr. Lindberg. Description of some discoveries of 
remarkable antiquities, of Cufic coins, by Jac Chr. Lindberg, and of 
other antiquities by R. Keyser, Finn Magnusen, C. J. Thomsen and 
C. C. Rafn. On the old Danish ballads, by N. M. Petersen. Remarks 
on the figures cut upon rocks, by Lennart Aberg. Two monuments 
of antiquity atOdsherred inSealand, by Finn Magnusen and Charles C. Rafh. 

1844-1845 i^iTH 12*p]iATB0. The importance of Northern anti- 
quity for the present times, by N. M. Petersen. Boundary line between 
Norway and Sweden in the latter half of the 13^ century, according to 
a parchment MS, by E. C. Werlauff. Discoveries made in cairns in 
Denmark, communicated by J. J. A. Worsaae. View of the emigra- 
tions from Normandy to Italy, and of the earliest conquests of the 
Northmen in Naples and Sicily, by F. Schiem. Remarks on the two 
earliest German poems, recently discovered by Waitz, published and 
explained by James Grimm and Finn Magnusen. Of the earliest existence 
of the Russians in Russia and Byzantium under the names of Goths, 
Varangians, Fcederati and Russians, prior to the foundation «f the Rus- 
sian empire, by F. Kruse; from the Journal of the Russian bureau of 
instruction, by Leopold Keyper. Remarks on some buckles from the 
latter period of heathenism. View of urns and other vessels found in 
the earth from the heathen period of the North, in behalf of the Ar- 
chcological Committee by J. B. Sorterup. 
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1846 WITH 3 PLATES. Of tbe importance of a centre for Northern 
Archeology, by J. J. A. Worsaae. On the, settlement of, the North, 
especially of Norway, chiefly illustrated by an examination of geogra- 
phical relations, local names, and other topographico-philological data, 
by P. A. Manch. Fragment of an alliterative Anglo-S^xon homily, in 
which are named some of the heathen deities of the North , taken from 
a codex in the British Museum, with a literal Danish translation, by 
Charles R. Unger. Geographical remarks attached to a portion hitherto 
unput)lished of the younger Edda, by P. A. Munch. An essay on the 
characteristic features of Northern poetry, by Grimur Thomsen. National 
Antiquity in Germany, itinerary remarks by J. J. A. Worsaae. Remarks 
on the boundary line between Norway and Sweden in the latter half of 
the IB^ century by P. A. Munch, with a map. The Arnm&dlinga fa- 
mily of Norway, a genealogical inquiry founded on the codex Fagrskinna, 
by P. A. Munch. Historico-philological inquiry on the appearance of 
tbe most ancient general Northern language and an attempt to deter- 
mme the normal orthography and grammar of the ancient Swedish and 
Danish tongues with their precise relation to the Norroena tongue, by 
P. A. Munch. On the baptismal font in Baarse church in Sealand, its 
Latino-Gothic inscription and peculiar runic alphabet, by K. T. Wiborg 
and Finn Magnu«>-en. Remains of antiquity from the stone age disco- 
vered at dsterbotten in Finland, by Jacob Fellman. The legend of 
Asgardsreidin, by P. A. Munch. On a costly buckle found at Largs in 
Scotland, with its two runic inscriptions, accompanied by historical dis- 
quisitions by Finn Magnusen. Remarks on Queen Dagmar's cross by Count 
Joseph de Cigalla of Santorin. Formulas of .spells in the Feroe Isles, 
communicated by C. Ployen. Popular legends of the Feroe Isles, to which 
are added remarks on the Feroe pronunciation, by Y. U. Hammershaimb. 

The six volumes now published are accompanied by 52 plates, be- 
sides a number of cuts inserted in the text.- - 

As the organ for communications to its Fellows in foreigii countries 
and the public institutions with which it is connected, tbe Society has 
published, since 1836, and pursuant to its Statutes will in future continue 
to publish, report9 of its proceedings, as also, philological, historical and 
arehsological transactions in English^ French or German under the title of: 

^ m£:moir£s des antiquaires du nord. 

As these M^moires are to be met with in all 'large public libraries in 
and out of Europe, we deem it unnecessary further to particularize their 
contents in this place. 

In like manner, since 1843, the Society has had a similar organ 
of communication for its Fellows in the North , containing articles 
in the Scandinavian languages, vii. Icelandic or Norroena (Norse)) 
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« 
Swedish aod Danish, which, fn accordance wiih the Statutes of the 
Society, wHl in ftitare constantly be continued under the title of: 

ANTIQUARISK TIDSSRRIFT (ARCH^OLOGICAL REVIEW) 5 
the contents of which we now proceed to mention more in detail in^ 
noticing the first volume published, which embraces the series of 

1843-1845 WITH 7 plates: Account of two carved chairs brought 
hither from Iceland, by Finn Magnusen. Remarks on a chair from the 
middle ages or Norway, by J. C. C. Dahl. On the wooden ornaments 
of the ancient Norwegian churches, by J. C. C. DahU On Old-Northero 
proper names in a ilecrological notice written at Reichenau of the 
9^ and lOtb century, by James Grimm. Discovery in the North of 
Hungary of antiquities supposed to be Slavonian, by E. A. Zipser. 
On the ancient monuments of Persia , by N. L. Westergaard. On the 
bronze works of the early ages of the North, by C. J. Thomsen. Hh'll- 
ristningar in Jemtland, by C. A. Wetterbergh. Of two runic stones 
hitherto unknown in the North of Jutland, by Finn Magnusen. Pro- 
posal for recording and preserving the unpublished popular traditions 
and songs of the Icelanders, by George Stephens. This journal more- 
over contains Annual Reports and Bulletins of the Society*s proceedings; 
in accordance with the Statntes there is also inserted therein a state- 
ment of the Society*s Permanent Fund for the pubHcation of ancient 
Icelandic MSS and for promoting the study of Northern archeology, with 
lists of its Founders QMembres Fondateurs); lists are also given here 
trom time to time of the Society's ordinary Members and extracts of 
accounts relative to its financial concerns. Further, there are here in- 
serted at greater length (as more briefly in the Memoires des Antiqnaires 
du Nord) accounts of the Museum for Northern Antiquities , as also of 
the collections made by the Society; and of other collections either di- 
rectly connected with, or conducive to the furtherance of the science of 
antiquity, and which it may be proper here briefly to notice: 

THE MUSEUM FOR NORTHERN ANTIQUITIES was founded for 
the purpose of containing collections of particular objects illustrative of 
the general history of civilization in the North, with the exception of 
MSS and coins, which are preserved in larger and distinct collections. 
The specimens are arranged in 12 rooms of the palace of Christiansborg, 
in chronological order according to the ascertained or coi^ectured age of 
the objects, first the articles from the three successive periods of Heaths it 
ANT19VITT, viz. the Stone Age, the Broptzb Age, and the Iroft Ags; 
then the articles from the Catholic Times also divided into periods. The 
Museum is accessible to the public every Thursday from 11 to 1, and in the 
summer months, from May to September, also on Mondays from 5 to 7 p. m. 
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Besides the Museam^ in Copenhagen, there ar^ other Cabinets for Northern 
Antiquities in Bbroeh, Chri8Tiania, Stockholii, Lvhd and Kiel. 
THE CABINET FOR AAIERICAN ANTIQUITIES 4s connected 
with the Museum above-mentibned, adijoining to which a place has been 
assigned it at the palace of Christlansborg. It is open to the public at 
the same hours as the Museum. Through the investigations which the 
Society caused to be undertaken during the 10 years from 1832 to 1841 
in the most considerable firths in Greenland, which in remote ages were 
inhabited by the ancient Northmen, and where numerous remains are 
stUl to be found of their dwellings, not a few objects were from time to 
time discovered possessing great value, as affording unmistakable evi- 
dence of the colonization of the country by the Scandinavians. These 
compose thb SoANDiifATiAN Sbctioh of the Cabinet, to which belong, 
as being found fn eiplorations of the church-yards, articles of wearing 
apparel 5 among these a complete kirtle of the very same texture as 
the early stuffs from the iron age of the North, small wooden crucifixes 
found on the breast of corpses , tombstones with crosses , runes and 
black letter characters^ stones used for sinking nets with runes cut upon 
them, quern stones, and sundry fragments of church bells, which objects 
must necessarily be derived from the christian colonists that went forth 
from the Scandinavian North. Of these objects we may mention, as deser- 
ving particular notice, three stones with Inscriptions^, two tombstones, 
the one with an epitaph in round Roman characters on a certain Hroald 
KoLGKiHsoFi, found on the southernmost part of the west coast in Heriulfs- 
nes churchyard^ the other with runes on Vigdis, the daughter of 
Maoivvs, found in the churchyard at Brattahlid, the «eat Of the governor 
or lawman, and a third with a longer runic inscription f^om the island 
of Kingiktdrsoak high up in Baffin's bay lat. 720 55', which informs us that 
three men, viz. Erling Sightatson, Bjarnb Thordarson, and 
EiiDRiDB Oddson had been there on the 25^1^ of April 1135, in comme- 
moration of which they had erected a cairn in which the stone in ques- 
tion was found inserted. Besides this section which we particularise as 
tlM! most important, the Cabinet also contains other articles from the 
Antecolumbian times of America, many of which, particularly • those of 
stone and bronze, are not (devoid of features bearing a remarkable re- 
semblance to those which characterize the antiquities of the North of 
Europe. An EsfviMAux Sbgtion, containing specimens the greater part 
of which are also from Greenland, comprising vessels, implements, 
harpoon heads, which prove that the Esquimaux, after the times of the 
Northmen, had no metals, but employed bone or stone in their stead. 
A Vinlaud Sbctiovt , containing a rich collection of stone antiquities. 
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aies^ chisels, darts and arrow heads etc, partly from Massachusetts, 
Rhode-Island, Connecticut and Pennsylvania, and some also fh»Di Ohio 5 
arrow heads of bronze with wooden shafts , fragments of a hauberk of 
the ^ame metal, and of a t>elt composed of thin bronze tubes found on 
skeletons from the olden time at Fall River in Massachusetts (the Leifs- 
budir of the ancient Vinland), thereof counterparts have been found both 
in Denmark and in Iceland. A Mriican^Skotion in which specimens 
of arrow heads made of obsidian deserve particular attention on account 
of their resemblance to the Northern ones of ^int (see above p. 39); 
A Caribban Sbotion , from the West Indies, containing sacred stone 
rings from Portorico, stone aies and quoins from the Danish Antilles. 
In the South Ambrican Sbctions are deserving of notice: sundry 
stone specimens from the Brazils, silver pincers from Chili perfectly 
resembling similar articles of bronze found here in the North, whereof 
one is delineated above p. 58; a collection of ancient Peruvian vessels. 

THE. CABINET OF COINS AND MEDALS, preserved in five rooms 
at the castle of Rosenborg, is open to the public during the summer months 
on Mondays from 13 to 2, and to students three times a week from 12 
to 2 throughout the year. To this collection which at present possesses 
50,000 coins and medals, besides 20,000 casts, considerable additions are 
made every year (both by excavations and by purchase), consisting partly 
of antique coins ^ partly of coins of the middle ages, Byzantine, 
Oriental CCufic), and Occidental, and partly of coins of a later date. 

THE ANTIQUE CABINET, or collection of the classical antiquities 
of the ^uthern countries, which though not of such an extent as to 
merit any particular notice, does nevertheless from time to time re- 
ceive additions as well to its Eotiptian as 10 its Grbcian and Ro- 
MAif Sbctions which onght not to remain unnoticed. 

THE ETHNOGRAPHICAL CABINET, which is now to be arranged 
in a locaKty assigned for that purpose consisting of 21 rooms in the 
building called Prindsens Palais. As a comparative study of the anti- 
quities of various countries will doubtless throw greater light and cer- 
tainty on antiquarian science in general, so may also valuable resqits 
be expected when we find the same or very similar implements and 
objects employed among a people in our times, who in the scale of 
civilization still occupy the same place as. our forefathers, some of 
whose implements that have come down to us we are .often puzzled to 
explain. As the utility of larger ethnographical conceptions in this respect as 
well as in others, will be obvious, so also will be the advantage which will accrue 
from continued reports of the additions made to this Cabinet in directing 
attention to the results thereby obtained in an archaeological point of view. 
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THE HISTORICO-ARCHiEOLOGFCAL ARCHIVES were instUuUid 
1846 after a handsome stock had, bt the continued exertions of several 
years, been collected to serve for a groundwork, and have now got a locality 
assigned to them in the palace of Christiansborg. They are. composed of 
two principal sections, viz. an OLD-NoaTnERN-loBLANDic, comprising 
documents of a date anterior to. 1450, as also collections connected with 
the histoty and archeology of the Fbrob Isles, Icblaicd, Grbenlaioi 
andViNLAivD, and apAifTi9VARiAiv-Topo6RAPHioAL Sbctioiv, contain- 
ing collections relating to ISorthem antiquities in general, ivith the historico- 
antiquarian topography of the Scandinavian countries in particular. 
This insli|tution is yet in its infancy, and at the period of its foundation 
programs in Icelandic were issued to the entire body of the clergy and 
other individuals in Iceland, and in Danish for the purpose of being 
distributed throughout the other countries of Scandinavia. The Ariva- 
Magivsan CoLLBCTioif, which alone amounts to 2000 volumes of Ice- 
landic or Old-Northern MSS, presents the most important materials 
fornhe labours of the Society, and with this are connected particularly 
the collections preserved in the first section of the Archives. 

THE LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY is chiefly composed of works on 
philological, historiral and areh^zological subjects. A locality has been 
assigned to it ii^ common with the Archives, acljoining to the rooms of the Mu- 
seum at Christiansborg. It receives additions every year, of no inconside- 
rable extent, by donations of books from its Members and other wellwishers. 



Besides cbntinuing the works alreadv begun, the Society inlends to 
have a new edition published of 

NOREGS KONUNGA SOGUR BY SNORRE STURLASON 
as well in the Old-Northern original text as in a separate Danish trans- 
lation. The Norwegian MSS Committee lately appointed by the So- 
ciety has undertaken the execution of this important task. 

The preparation of another work resolved on by the Society, is in 
a great measure completed, and the printing now begun, viz. 

ANTIQUITES RUSSES ET ORTENTALES 
d'aPRIiS LES MONUMENTS HISTORIQUES DES ISLANDAIS ET DES 
4NGIENS SCANDINAYES, which is to contain a collection as complete 
BS can be made of the Scandinavian sources to the history of Russia 
and other eastern countries, from the earliest times to the middle of the 15^ 
cenUiry. The work wiU be got up in two' volumes Imperial-4to with facsi- 
miles, maps, and copperplates , in a style similar to that of the work 
previously published by the Society, entitled AifTi9uiTATBs AiiBRicAiViE. 
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SOCIETE ROYALEDES ANTIQUAIRES DU NORD* 
STANCE ANNUELLE DU 27 JANVIER 1844, 

GOPlTINUiiE LE 27 AVRIL 8UIVANT. 



mIe Prince Rotal FRi:Di:Ric de Danemark, President de 
la Society, qui lors de la stance du mois de Janvier etait 
absent enFionie pour des soins que r^clamait le gouverne- 
ment de cette province, preside lui-m^me k la stance con- 
tinu^e du mois d'avril. Le President ouvre d'abord la stance 
par quelques paroles d'introduction. Un aper^u est ensiiite 
communique sur Tetat et les travaux de la Society pendant 
I'ann^e ^coul^e de 1843. 

La Soci^t^ deplore la perte de son ancien President, 
M. Jean-Sigismund MOsting, ministre d'etat intime. La mort 
I'enleva le 16 septembre 1843. Pendant le tempi^ oii il di- 
rigeait comme President les affaires de la Societe, il cpn-^ 
tribua puissamment k encourager T^tude de fantiquit^ du 
Nord, et k en relever ^importance par I'^lan qu'il y impri- 
mait. La Soci^t^ se souviendra toujours de lui comme d'un 
de ses Membres les plus z^l^s et les plus actifs. Elle n'ou- 
bliera jamais le vif int^r^t avec lequel, dans un ^ge dkjk 
tr^s avanc^, il travaillait pour sa cause avec toute la per- 
severance de la jeunesse. Aussi se sent-elle p^netr^e d'une 
profonde reconnaissance en mentionnant le dernier feuillet qu'il 
ajouta k son histoire, quand par sa derni^re proposition il 
ouvrit a la Soci^t^ des esperances si heureuses de son avenir. 
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4 ?IOUTEAUX MEMBRBS FOIfDATEURS. 

Les Membres suiTants nouvellement re^as sont entres 
pendant I'ann^e 1843 dans la classe de 

MEMBRES FONDATEURS. 
S. M. DOM PEDRO n, EMPEREUR DU BRESIL, 
S:U. OTHON I, ROI DE GR^CE. 

S. A. h ALEXANDRE, GRAND-DUC HERITIER DE RCSSIE. 
S. A. IL CHARLES-LOUIS, DUC REGNANT DE LUCQUES. 
Adlkeberg (Yoldemar}, Lieat-g^n. et Direct* des postes en Rnssie. 
Almeida b Albv9vbr9ub (1). Francisco), Mid. des aff.^tr.duBr^sil. 
DiMiDOFF (Prince Anatbolf), Comte de San Donate en Toscane. 
GoLiTZTNB (Prince Dmitri), Gouvernear g^n^ral de Moscou. 
GoBTCHAKOPF II (PHnce Picrrc), Gouv. g^n. de la Sib^rie occidentale. 
Lbb (John), Esq., Membre de la Soci^t^ Royale de Loidres* 
Macorbgor (Francis-C), Consul g^n. de la Gr.-Bretagne en Chine. 
Maclbod (Sir Henry G.), *Gouverneur de Trinidad. 
MAR9VEZ (J.-J.)) ^r^S- ^^ 1^ R^pabllque de la Nouvelle-Grenade. 
Miif 18CALCHI (Cte Francois}, Chambell. de l^nip.d'Aatriche,^Verone. 
Moil tbfiorb (Sir Moses), Membre de la Soci^i^ Royale de Londres. 
Orloff (Cte Alexis), G^n^ral et Membre du Cons, de Temp.de Rnssie. 
RuMiif b (N. de), Conseiller dEtat et Chambellan, h Moscou. 
ScHiif DLER (Jean), President du S^nat regnant de Krakovie. 
Stroganopp (Comte Gr^goire). Cons. int. de lEmpereur deRussie. 
Tbimovraz (S.A.Czar^vitch), Pr.de Georgie, fils du Roi.GeorgeXIlI. 
Torbn o (Jos6>Maria Comte de), Chambellan de la Reine d'Espagne. 
Yarsotib (Cte. Pask^fitch Erivansky, Pr.de), Namiestnik en Pologne. 
WooB (Richard), Consul de la Grande-Bretagne h Damascus. 

Les efforts des Comity, etablis par la Societe, ont en 
pour but la publicatioa de plusieiirs ouvrages que nous al- 
Ions indiqaer. . 

HISTOIRE ANTlfeCOLOMBIENNE DE L'AMIRIQUE. 

Depnis que la Soci6t6 avait, en 1837^ public I'ouvrage 
intitul6 ^Antiquitates AMERiCANiB sive Scriptores Septen- 
trionales Rerum Ante-Columbiananim in America, studio et 
opera €•-€. Rafn,' le Comity ^tabli pour Thistoire ant^ 
colombienne de I'Am^rique a constamment contimi^ de tra- 
vailler pour le bat qui lui a ^ propose. Plusieurs con- 
monications tendant a ^eiaircir cette partie int^essante de 
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I'histoire, ont d^j^ ^te offertes au public dans lesM^moires 
de la Society. Une nouvelle Edition du Mi:MOiRE de M. Rafn 

8UR LA DiiCOUYERTE DE l'AmIiRIQUE AU DIXI^ME SINGLE, a 

^t^ publi^e sous les auspices de la Soci^t^. Cette edition est 
augment^e d'un nouveau developpement du temoignage astro- 
nomique contenu dans la Saga d'^ric le rouge, et servant k 
determiner exactement la situation de la colonic que les Scan- 
dinaves ont fondle en Amerique au commencement du onzi^me 
si^cle. Ge M^moire illustr^ encore par 9 planches gravees en 
acier, pent dtre consid^re comme un supplement ajout^ au 
grand ouvrage. 

M. Henry -R. Colcraft nous a communique, par une 
lettre de New-York sous la date du 7 aoilt, de nouveaux 
details sur la decouverte, faite k Grave-Greek dans la valiee 
de I'Ohio en Yirginie, de plusieurs objets appartenant k un 
temps fort recuie, entre autres d'une pierre cbargee d'in- 
scriptions dont les Memoires de la Societe offrent le dessin 
(1840-1844, tab. V, fig. 10). Le premier rapport de M. Gol- 
craft sur cette trouvaille a aussi ete insere dans les Me- 
moires (1. c. p. 119-127). 

Voyez I'article sur le Gabinet d'antiquites americaines. 

MONUMENTS fflSTORIQUES DU GROENLAND. 

Les deux premiers volumes de cet ouvrage furent pu- 
blies en 1838, et la premiere livraison du 3® volume parut 
en 1842. L'impression de ce volume qui t^rminera I'ouvrage, 
a ete continuee. On y a insere d'abord un aper^u des voyages 
les plus importants qui pendant les demiers si^cles ont 
ete entrepris du Danemark et de la Norv^ge pour retrouver 
les cotes perdues du Groenland, et examiner la partie qu'on 
en avait de nouveau decouverte ; ensuite I'ancienne chorographie 
du pays, fondee particulierement sur les rapports des voyages 
et des recberches arcbeologiques entrepris aux frais de la 
Societe pendant une serie d'annees dans les golfes les plus 
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6 MONUMENTS HISTORIQUES DU GROENLAND. 

considerables du Groenland. Le premier de ces deux articles est 
r6dig6 par M. C. Pingel, qui a lai-m^me yisite le Groenland, 
oiiil a fait des voyages pendant long-temps. H yiendra k la 
suite de ces articles an apercu de Tancienne g^ographie du 
pays, basee snr la comparaison faite des rapports des an- 
ciens manuscrits avec les renseignements recus sur des mines 
d'^difices trouv^s dans le pays, et datant de I'ancienne colo- 
nisation europ^enne. Pour faciliter I'emploi de I'ouvrage et 
en ^claircir les faits, on y ajoutera la liste des 6v^ques et 
un index chronologique, des registres historiques, g^ographi- 
ques et antiquaires. Ces parties de I'ouTrage ont d^ja ^t^ re- 
dig^es. On a encore achev6 k peu pr^ le dessin et la gravure 
de douze plancbes destinies h completer ce volume. L'ouvrage 
contiendra ainsi deux cartes servant a faire mieux connaltre 
les voyages entrepris par les Z^pos; des dessins repr^sen- 
tant des sceaux groenlandais ; les plans des mines tronv^s a 
Ikigeit, a Tessermiut, h Igalikko et a Kakortok ; la perspective 
de la mine de I'^glise situee sur le golfe de Rakortok ; les 
dessins des inscriptions runiques et de I'^criture latine trouv^es 
dans le Groenland; deux cartes dont I'une nous represente 
le district de Julianehaab oh ^tait situee la colonic orientale 
(Eystribygi') des anciens, et I'autre, la partie du district 
de Godthaab qui est pr^sum^e avoir 6te la colonic occiden- 
tale ( VestribygS') des anciens, savoir Baals Revier avec les 
golfes y appartenants et le district d'Amaraglik. La premiere 
de ces cartes a 6t6 dress^e d'apr^s une nouvelle revision 
de la carte du district de Julianehaab, composee par le capi- 
taine Graah selon les mat^riaux dont il pouvait alors dis- 
poser, et publi^e par les soins de la Soci^te dans les An- 
tiquates Americans de G.-G. Rafn. Pour les corrections et 
les autres ameliorations adoptees dans cette nouvelle carte, 
on a soigneusement consult^ les cartes sp^ciales et les des- 
criptions des golfes dues aux voyages recemment entrepris aux 
frais de la Society dans le Groenland, ainsi que plusieurs 
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renseignements communiques par MM. J.-A.-A. Aroe, J.-Fr. 
Gram, J,-F, Jorgensen, O.Kielsen, J.-P.Lund, V.Miiller et d'au- 
tres Yoyageurs qui out visits les golfes et les contr^es duGroen- 
land* Ces deux cartes offrent ainsi des secours meme k 1' etude 
de la geographic mdderne du Groeniand, quoiqu'elles soient 
proprement h regarder comme des cartes historiques, puisque 
toutes les ruines d'anciens Edifices europ^ens que les voya- 
geurs y out trouv6es, y sont indiqu^es par des signes particu- 
iiers, de sorte qu'on y voit clairement combien la colonisation 
du pays a ^te grande et 6tendue pendant ces temps recul6s. 
M.P.-A. Munch, professeur k Christiania, nous a fait con- 
naitre une lettre de r^commandation fort remarquable, ^crite en 
latin, sous la date du YI idus augusti 1341,' par Hakon, ^v^que 
de Bergen, en faveur du pr^tre Ivar B^rdson qui eut k faire un 
voyage dans le Groenland. G'est a ce m^melvarBardson que nous 
devons la description detaill^e de I'ancien Groenland, laquelle 
a ete publi^e par G.-G.Rafn, d'abord dans ses Antiquitates 
Am^ricanae (p. 300-318), et plus tard dans les monuipents 
historiques du Groenland (vol. 3, p. 248-260). M. Rafn 
presume dans les Antiquitates (p. 282) que Ivar, dont I'ori- 
gine norv^gienne a maintenant H^ constat^e, a v6cu dans le 
14® si^cle. Cette conjecture a ^te conOrm^e par la lettre en 
question, de sorte que I'on connatt k present avec certitude 
la date de cette source litt^raire si importante pour I'ancienne 
geographic du Groenland. 

ANCIENNES SAGAS DE L'ISLANDE. 

Ces sagas contiennent dans I'ancien texte primitif, 
public d'apr^s la collection de tons les manuscrits existants, 
les sources authentiques islandaises de I'histoire du Nord 
de I'Europe et de I'Amerique, concernant surtout I'Islande 
m^me, et I'origine et les exploits des Islandais depuis le 
neuvi^me jusqu'au quatorzi^me si^cle , c'est-a-dire depuis 
la premiere d^couverte et la colonisation de I'Islande, ^poque 
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jusqu'oii descend la p^riode de la veritable composition des 
sagas. Plusieurs de ces sagas n'avaient pas encore et6 edi- 
tees, ou seulement d'une mani^re tres incomplete, de sorte 
que le besoin d'une nouvelle Edition critique avait depuis 
long-temps ete senti. Le premier volume de I'ouvrage inti- 
tule isLENDi'NGA SoGUR, qui fut prescute k la stance annuelle 
de I'ann^e precedente, contient deux ouvrages du pr^tre Are 
Thorgilsson appele Frode ou le savant (n6 1068, mort 1.148), 
qui est le plus ancien historiographe de I'Islande, savoir 
le petit ouvrage hlendingabok ou Scheda delslandia, et 
Toeuvre importante qui a pour titre Landnamabok ou Liber 
oriffinum hlandut^ ouvrage historico-geographique dont I'ls- 
lendingabok peut 6tre consid^r^ comme servant d'introduc- 
tion. Get ouvrage qui parait ici pour la premiere fois dans 
sa forme primitive, traite des premieres expeditions de de- 
couverte, entreprises soit du Danemark, soit de la Norv^ge et 
des lies de F^roe, puis de I'emigration des Norv^giens qui 
all^rent s'6tablir en Islande et en d'autres pays k cause des 
guerres continuelles du roi Harald k la belle chevelure contre 
les petits rois de Norv^ge, guerres qui finirent par la con- 
qu^te de tout le pays. La d^couverte de I'Islande eut lieu 
vers le milieu du 9^ si^cle ; la premiere colonisation du 
pays est due k Ingolf, Norv6gien qui I'an 874 s'^tablit \k 
Reykiavik. Au bout de 60 ans toute I'tle 6tait compl^tement 
habitee. Le Landnamabok offre un rapport d^taille de la 
colonisation de I'Islande, et des colons (Idndndinamenn) avec 
leurs genealogies. II contient encore I'exacte indication du dis- 
trict dont chacun d'eux s'empara, en le partageant ensuite 
de diifcrentes mani^res soit a leurs compagnons de voyage, 
soit a leurs serviteurs. A peine y a-t-il un pays au monde 
qui poss^de sur sa premiere colonisation des renseignements 
aussi detaill^s que ceux de Landnamabok. Les grandes co- 
lonies fondles par les Europ^ens modernes dans les autresf 
parties du monde, surtout dans I'Amerique et 1' Oceanic, et 
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dont plusieurs sont devenues de puissants pays, pourront 
probablement faire r^diger des ouvrages semblables dont I'an- 
cien ouvrage islandais pourra sous plusieurs rapports servir 
de modMe. Le volume est termini par des supplements em- 
prunt^s k d'autres aticiens manuscrits, et servant k ^claircir 
des genealogies islandaises pendant les premiers si^cles depuis 
la colonisation du pays, ainsi qu'a faire connattre les qualit^s 
de la langue et de I'orthograpbe pendant le 12? si^cle, quand 
Are Frode redigea ses ouvrages. 

Parmi ces supplements on distingue surtout, comme un 
morceau d'un int^rdt particulier, une liste ecrite en 1143, 
du' temps d'Are Frode, de plusieurs prMres islandais d'ori- 
gine indigene vivant alors, et la liste des propri^t^s de 
I'^glise de Reykholt (Jleykholts mdldagt). Le chapitre le 
plus important de ce document est la description d^taill^e 
des biens immeubles qui k ce temps -Ik appartenaient k 
I'^glise de Reykholt, ainsi que de ce chateau m^me, avec 
toutes ses d^pendances et autres petites propriet6s situ6es 
dans des territoires d'autrui. C'est une veritable mdldagi 
ou liste authentique des biens de r^glise, semblable a 
celles que Thorlak Thorhallson, ^v^que de Skalholt (de- 
puis 1178 jusqu'k I'an 1193}, essayait de faire autori- 
ser pour les ^glises de I'Islande en s'appuyant sur le droit 
canonique et I'ordre de Tarchev^que Eystein. Jusqu'au temps 
de cet ^v^que les ^glises de Tlslande d^pendaient en- 
ti^rement de la direction de leurs patrons, qui, en quality 
des premiers propri^taires et donateurs des terres des ^glises, 
s'etaient engages k maintenir I'^tat des ^glises, et k entretenir le 
nombre n^cessaire des pr^tres et des diacres en se r^servant 
le droit de disposer k leur gr^ des revenus des terres et 
des autres propriet^s des ^glises. L'ev^que Thorlak voulut 
au contraire qu'une liste authentique, dite mdldagi^ des 
propriet^s de chaque ^glise iiii r^dig^e et sanctionnee par 
un accord solennel entre Tev^que et le tuteur de Teglise, 
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lequel cessait alors d'etre le patron des biens de I'^glise 
en abandonnant toute la direction k la disposition de 1'6- 
y^que. Le second cbapttre contient la cession de I'eglise de 
Reykholt et de ses propriet^s a Snorre Sturluson, celebre 
historien, lors de son arrivee de Borg I'an 1208. Le 3® cba- 
pttre contient Tinventaire de I'eglise ; on y raconte que 
Snorre et Halveig^ sa femme, ont donn^ h I'eglise deux 
^vierges chantantes, saungmeyiar^^ c'est-a-dire deux cloches. 
Le 4® cbapttre traite du droit de I'eglise sur les rivages^ et 
le 5^9 des saints auxquels elle a kik consacr^e. Le volume 
est enricbi de 4 facsimiles des codex en parcbemin em- 
ployes pour cette Edition ; on y voit la liste mention- 
nee des pr^tres islandais de I'an 1143, et de quatre tables 
g^n^alogiques des auteurs de Landn4mab6k, de la famille 
de Sturlungar et de celle de M6lar. H contient encore la 
carte de I'ancienne Islande avec Vindication des colonies et 
la division en ping qui est le nom donn6 aux grandes juris- 
dictions. Cette carte qui comprend Tespace de temps depuis 
I'an 934 jusqu'a I'an 1000, a principalement ^t^ dress^e 
pour servir d'^claircissemement k LandnAmabok. M. Rafn 
s'en est d^jk servi dans ses Antiquitates Americanae. Les 
cbangements que le pays a subis pendant le temps suivant, 
ont ete si pen considerables, qu'on pent tr^s bien se ser- 
vir de cette carte pour toute la serie des sagas jusqu'a sa 
conclusion au 14® si^cle. Le temps le pliis moderne pour- 
rait meme en tirer parti, puisque les lieux qui sont aujour- 
d'hui les plus reinarquables, I'etaient aussi dans I'antiquit^, 
et surtout parce que la plupart des noms donnas par les 
premiers colons k des montagnes, a des promontoires et k des 
vallees, k des rivieres, k des lacs et k des golfes, enfin k des 
colonies et k des maisons, existent encore comme appartenaiit 
aux m^mes lieux. G'est en general une chose digne de re- 
marque que les anciens noms de lieux se sont conserves 
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en Islande^ de m^me que la langue, d'une mani^re sup^- 
rieure k ce qu'on voit dans d'autres pays. 

Le plan adopte pour ce premier volume sera suivi dans 
1' edition des autres anciens manuscrits historiques de I'Is- 
lande. Le second volume contiendra la saga de Hord Grim- 
kelsson^ celle de Hsensna-Thorer etc. Des copies des meil- 
leurs codex employes pour I'Mition de ces sagas ont ^t^ 
faites d6jk depuis quelque temps^ et I'on s'est occup6 pen- 
dant I'ann^e ^coulee k les conf^rer avec les autres manu- 
scrits d^pos6s dans nos biblioth^ques. 

ANNALES ET M^MOIRES DE LA SOClfeTt. 

La Society a public en 1843 la premiere livraison du 
second volume des Memoires de la Societe Royale des 
Antiquaires du Nord^ comprenant les ann^es de 1840-1843. 
Cette livraison contient, outre les rapports annuels de 1839 
jusqu'a 1841^ les traites et notices suivants: 1^ Du rapport 
entre le Sanscrit et I'lslandais, par N.-L. Westergaard ; 2^ Le 
r6cit historique du Groenlandais Eiuar Sokkason^ en anglais 
d'apr^s I'original islandais, par Thorleif-G. Repp ; 3^ De la 
mine de I'eglise de Kakortok, illustree d'une gravure; 4^ Rap- 
port d'une decouverte d'antiquit^s trouv6es pr^s de Fall- 
River dans le Massachusetts, par Thomas-H. Webb, accom- 
pagne de remarques par C.-C. Rafn (avec dessins) ; 5® Rap- 
port d'une pierre k inscription trouv^e en Am6rique et 
repr^ent^e par une gravure, par Henry-R. Colcraft avec des 
remarques par C.-C. Rafn; 6® Temoignage astronomique de 
la situation du Yinland, si^ge principal des anciens Scan- 
dinaves en Amerique par C.-C. Rafn ; 7® Vases antiques du 
P^rou, par C.-T. Falbe (avec dessins); 8^ Description des 
deux monuments d'antiquit6 du district d'Od en S6Iande 
(avec dessins) ; 9^ Description de la croix de la reine Dag- 
mar et de plusieurs antiquit^s analogues (avec dessins); 
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10^ Notice sur la g^n^logie des anciens princes regnants de 
la Russie, par J.-H. Bredsdorff. 

Mlls^ DES ANTIQUIT^S DU NORD. 

Ce Musee continue dc recevoir les preuves les plus sa- 
tisfaisantes de I'int^ret qu'il excite parmi toutes les classes 
du peuple. L'acc^s en est >ouvert au public tous les jeudis 
de 11 k 1 heure, et les diverses collections en soBt visit^es 
pendant ce temps par un nombre toujours croissant de per- 
sonnes qui, malgr6 leufs diif^rentes positions, sont tous at- 
tires par ces antiquit^s qui les transportent si puissamment 
aux diverses ^poques du d^veloppement de leurs anc^tres. 
Peu d'entre eux se boment k une premiere visite; le plus 
grand nombre y revient, et k force d'en voir souvent les 
details, le desir leur vient de connattre k fond I'antiquite ou 
d'en faire nne 6tude sp^ciale; c'est encore k ce d^sir que le 
Mus6e est redevable de la plus grande partie de I'accroissement 
extraordinaire dont il a pu se feliciter pendant les demi^res an- 
uses. Le Comite archeologique fit un rapport sur I'accroisse- 
ment du Mus^e pendant I'ann^e 6couUe de 1843. U re^t, 
selon ce rapport, 142 envois contenant en tout 640 nouveaux 
numeros. On concoit facilement comment des augmentations 
aussi considerables, en offrant un champ plus vaste a 1'6- 
tude de I'archeologie, doivent en faciliter les recherches et 
aider k d^voiler les t^n^bres de I'antiquite. 

Le Musee a recu plusieurs objets curieux appartenant a 
l'age de PIERRE. Nous cu citcrous de preference un coin 
tr^s long en pierre de taille, trouv^ dans le lac de Borreso 
dans I'tle de Bomholm. Ce coin etait attache k un manche en 
bois qui se brisa quand on y toucha, mais dont un fragment 
nous fut envoye avec le coin. Nous ne croyons pas que des 
coins de pierre adaptes k leurs manches aient auparavant 
ete trouves dans les pays duNord, quoique la manieredont 
les sauvages les emploient, nous ait fait supposer que dans 
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I'antiquit^ ils ont et6 attaches et employes de la m^me 
mani^re dans le Nord, ce que cette d^couverte semble prou- 
Ter enti^rement. La Soci^te a ^t^ si heureuse de recevoir 
des ties de I'Ocean-du-Sud plusieurs exemplaires de tels 
coins attaches a leurs manches^ ainsi que de fl^ches de la 
c6te occidentale de l'Am6rique septentrionale , mais jusqi^'a 
present aucun exemplaire a mancbe entier ne nous est par- 
venu de I'antiquite du Nord. 

Le Mus^e a encore recu une quantite considerable d'ob- 
jets appartenant a l'age de bronze. Nous en nommerons 
ceux qui se distinguent par leur grande raret^ autant que 
par leur importance pour la science. Le pr^fet de Nykiobing, 
dans I'lle de Morso en Jutland^ nous a envoy6 une imitation 
d'un glaive, une grande pincette et un gros couteau en bronze. 
Ges objets avaient ^t^ trouv^s dans un tombeau fait en pierres 
oik il n'y avait ni ossements ni urnes. Le tombeau avait ^t^ 
d^couvert en creusant la colline appel^e Gulningshoi, qui 
est situ^e dans le champ de Skanderup appartenant k la 
paroisse de Seiersiov de I'lle de Morso. Le premier morceau 
pr6sente limitation d'une esp^ce de glaive dont la poign^e 
se termine en haut par une demi-lune avec une pointe sail- 
lante. Le morceau est d'une longueur de 4 pouces et demi. 
On pretend que ces imitations de glaives , de pointes de 
lance et d'autres armes que I'on rencontre fr^quemment dans 
nos tombeaux, ont servi ou d'embl^mes ou de repr^sentants 
de v^ritables armes qu'aux temps d'une civilisation plus 
avanc^e on n'a pas voulu d^poser dans les tombeaux oi!li, 
selon I'ancien usage et toute la doctrine de Valhalla, il fal- 
lut que le d^funt apportAt ses armes. Quoiqu'il en soit, de 
pareilles imitations ne se trouvent pas seulement dans les 
tombeaux du Nord, mais aussi dans ceux d'autres pays. On 
en a ainsi trouv6 en Angleterre, en AUemagne, en Italie, 
et nouvellement m^me dans les tombeaux des Esquimaux 
dans le Groenland. La pincette et le couteau se distinguent 
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par leur grosseur. La poign^e du couteau est recourb6e et 
se termine par une t^te d'oiseau, ce qui en forme une esp^ce 
unique dans notre Mus^e. 

Une autre trouvaille remarquable est celle d'un in- 
strument de I'esp^ce qu'on appelle palstave, qui fut trouv^ 
dans un cercueil en pierre, constniit dans un tumulus pres 
d'Astrup aux environs de la ville de Skive. M. Laessoe qui 
le trouva, I'envoya k notre Mus^e en I'accompagnant du 
rapport suivant: lorsqu'il fut d^terr^, on en distinguait fort 
bien le manche en bois qui etait long de 5 ou tout au 
plus de 8 pouces, k peu pr^s semblable k la poign^e en 
bois d'un ciseau, et d'une grosseur qui ddpassait fort peu 
celle du palstave. Le manche y ^tait attach^ par une la- 
ni^re en cuir qui 6tait large du cinqui^me d'un pouce, et 
retenu par trois anneaux en cuir entourant le manche, I'un 
tout pr^s de I'endroit od le palstave y ^tait adapts, et 
les deux autres plus haut. Get objet aidera k faire con- 
naitre la maniere dont les manches s'adaptaient aux divers 
instruments. II serait fort k d^sirer qu'on remarquat atten- 
tivement, en faisant des fouilles dans les tumulus, tons les 
objets qui d^compos^s en poussi^re s'an^antissent par le 
moindre contact. Une telle attention apport^e k I'examen des 
antiquit^s trouv6es, ne manquerait pas d'amener d'heureux 
r^sultats en g6n6ral, et ferait connattre sp^cialement par rap- 
port au palstave s'ii a seulement servi k la fabrication des 
objets en bois, en maniere de ciseau ou de repoussoir, ou 
s'il a en m^me temps 6te employ^, selon I'opinion de plu- 
sieurs antiquaires allemands, en guise de projectile k manche 
court, esp^ce d'arme k laquelle Tacite donna le nom de 
framem, 

Le President de la Soci^te, S. A. R. le Prince Rotal 
Fri^d^ric de Danemark , avait profite de son s6jour dans 
I'tle de Fohr k la mer d'ouest, pendant l'6t6 dernier, pour 
faire ouvrir et examiner sous sa direction plusieurs tumulus 
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qui s'y trouvent. Dans . un de ces tumulus se trouva une 
urne^ en haut de laquelle ainsi que tout autour il y avait 
plusieurs morceaux d'armes. Gomme cette trouvaille, appar- 
tenant a I'age be fer, lui parut fort curieuse, il retira lui- 
m^me avec grand soin I'urne qui, malgr^ la grande humi- 
dite dont elle 6tait pdntoee, fut si bien conservee que la 
forme en est reconnaissable. A cot^ de I'urne etait une gar- 
niture carree compos6e de deux lamelles de fer, outre plu- 
sieurs autres objets 'de fer, tels qu'une boucle ovale qui a 
probablement appartenu au ceinturon, trois couteaux h dos 
large, et la pointe crochue d'un javelot. L'ume od Ton dis- 
tingue encore des traces de rouille, est d'une grosseur con- 
siderable: elle est d'une hauteur de llpouces, et d'un dia- 
m^tre de la m^me grandeur dans sa largeur la plus etendue. 
Elle etait remplie d'os briil^s, au-dessus desquels il y avait 
une boucle de fer comprim^e sous I'influence du feu et ap- 
partenant probablement k une couverture de fer ou k un 
bouciier; le diametre en ^tait de 7 pouces en tout sens. 
Sur I'urne m^me ^taient places quatre morceaux d'un glaive 
de fer excellent, dont la poignde etait traversde d'une barre 
k parer courte, et garnie en haut d'un gros bouton. Ge 
bouton ressemble beaucoup k celui qui fut trouv6 dans la 
paroisse de Sparboen, et dont les Annales de I'archeologie 
du Nord ont offert un dessin (1836-1839, p. Ill), avec 
la difference pourtant que la barre a parer est ici toute droite. 
La lame qui est k double tranchant avec une cavite allongde 
au milieu, est large de 3 pouces, et paratt'en avoir eu 30 
en longueur. La garniture de la poignee qui est de 8 pou- 
ces, est maintenant consumde probablement par I'effet du 
feu, puisqu'on voit clairement qu'on a mis le glaive au 
feu, et qu'on I'a ensuite ployd et mdme brisd, afin de le 
mettre sur i'urne et de le rendre inutile a tout autre 
chose qu'^ Hre enterre avec la cendre de son proprietaire. 
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S. A. R. a essay^ dMndiquer 
par le dessin mis en regard, 
comment la dite boucle de fer 
^tait placee au-dessus des os 
bri^l^s, et comment les parties 
du gla^ive etaient poshes en croix 
sur Turne. Notre Mus^e con- 
serve Ics fragments d'un glaive 
de fer qui parait avoir ete rendu 
inutile de la m^me mani^re, 
mais prive du rapport d'un 
t^moin oculaire sur la mani^re 
dont ils ont et^ trouves, on a cm que la degradation en 
provient de la rouille et de la v^tust^, tandis que, par 
I'exemple du glaive dont nous venons de parler, il paratt 
hors de doute maintenant qu'elle a et6 faite a dessein. C'^- 
tait I'usage pendant I'antiquit^ de deposer des glaives dans 
le tumulus; cependant on ne le faisait pas toujours k cote 
des urnes, mais s^parement et a quelque distance. Notre 
Mus^e ne possMe.qiie pen de pieces d'armes qui ont et^ 
trouvees dans des urnes; parmi le, petit nombre de cette 
esp^ce d'antiquit6s nous citerons un poignard en bronze qui 
a et6 courbe. Au contraire dans la collection d'antiquites 
de Schwerin, on trouve plusieurs glaives de fer que I'on 
cfoit provenir des Vendes, et qui ont ^te rougis au feu et 
ensuite ployes ou pli6s sans pourtant avoir ^t^ brisks. II 
paratt qu'en faisant briller le corps mort, on a pos6 les 
armes sur le biicher afin de les rendre inutiles h leur pre- 
miibre destination, et de les mettre ensuite sur I'ume destin^e 
k conserver les os de leurs possesseurs. Dans un autre en- 
droit du m^me tumulus on trouva des fragments de deux 
poignards en bronze, dont I'un est muni d'une petite poign^e, 
tandis que I'autre . n'a que deux rivets pour I'adapter k la 
poign^e, et le bouton ordinaire qui forme la partie sup^- 
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rieure de la poignee de poigmards en bronze. II est evident 
que I'un de ces poignards a dejk anciennement 6te ploy^ 
et brise a dessein. On y trouva encore une pincette en bronze 
de I'esp^ce ordinaire sans ornements; elle est longue de 
2 pouces et demi, et en forme semblable k celle dont nous 
avons oflert le dessin dans les Memoires 1840-1844, p. 160. 
Le Mus^e fut augmente d'un grand nombre d'objets 
appartenant h l'ere chr^tieiyn fi. Nous nous bornerons k en 
nommer ici deux chaises taillees en bois de fusain, qui ont 
eu place autrefois dans l'6glise de Grund au departement 
d'Eyiafiord dans la partie septentrionale de I'Islande. Une 
notice compos^e sur ces chaises par M. Finn Magnusen, a 
^t^ ins^ree dans le journal arch^ologique de la Societe 
(1843-18455 p. 57-65)5 oA elles ont en m^me temps 6te re- 
presentees en gravures. Nous renvoyons k ces dessins ceux qui 
souhaitent de s'en faire une id^e. Elles ne presentent a 
leurs surfaces aucune trace qui trahisse I'emploi du rabot 
dans leur confection. Le dossier de I'une des chaises (tab. I) 
se termine de chaque c6te par la t^te saillante d'un dragon. 
La gueule ouverte d'une de ces t^tes vomit un petit dra- 
gon , et celle de I'autre t^te engloutit un omement earr^ 
qui paratt repr^senter la poign^e d'un glaive. Le dossier 
m^me est decor^ en haut de cinq medallions ronds dont 
celui du milieu montre un ^v^que levant les mains comme 
pour la benediction ; celui qui est k cote presente un ec- 
ciesiastique qui s'agenotiille en lancant I'encensoir, et dans 
le troisieme on volt trois personnages chantants en costume 
de chonir; celui qui est a I'extremite opposee nous pre- 
sente un roi qui tient une pomme k la main droite et une 
fleur a la main gauche; le medallion voisin nous montre 
un guerrier qui s'agenouille devant le roi eh donnant du 
cor, tandis qu'il ei^ve de , la main droite un bouclier termine 
en pointe. Le si^ge qui a ete convert d'un coussin, est 
au milieu muni d'un couvercle qui ferme une caisse secrete. 
1845-1849. 2 
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Les colonnes de devant sont aussi garnies d« t^tes de dragon 
doDt I'une est surmont^e d'uo jametir de baipe, el Tattlre 
d'une autre figure faumaioe. 

Les colonnes de derri^re de I'autre chaise (tab. 11) 
9e terminent i^ussi en haut par deux t^es de dragon tira^jl 
les langues et ayant la forme d'arabesques. L'une de ces 
tHes porte un oiseau qui lui mord I'oreille^ et fautre est 
surmontee d'un^ figure repr^sentant un hoinme assis qui lui 
tient la tSte par I'oreille. Le dessus du dossier porte au milieii 
une rosette, ayant d'un cdt6 un gramd dragon ail6, et de 1 -autre 
des arabesques qui se terminent par des t^tes d'animaux. 
Les colonnes de devant sont orn^es de deux oiseaux, et la 
face de devant de douze medallions ronds repr^sentant ks 
douze signes du zodiaque surmont^s d'inscriptions «i runes 
ou en letttes monacales. La facon de ces chaises rappeHe 
le go^t d'un temps ancien. II faut cependant faire observer 
que dans I'tle ^loign^e d'Islande on continua de travailler 
d'apr^s I'ancien goiltt beaucoup plus long-temps que dans 
nos contrees, ce qui nous explique comment ces chaises 
quand m^me elles seraient d'un &ge postdrieur,' pourront 
nous donner une id^e de la facon qu'on > donnait a des 
chaises de luxe dans le Nord pendant le 12® et le 13® 
si^le, avant l'6poque oii I'ogive gotfaique avec tons ses 
<^nements vint remplacer I'ancien go^. 

Pour mettre k m^me d'^tablir une comparaison entre 
ces deux chaises et une autre ancienne chaise norv^gienne, 
appartenant li M. Dahl, professeur k 1' Academic des beaux-arts 
de Dresde, nous avons ajout^^ k la 3® planche, deux des- 
sins de cette derni^re. M. Dahl presume, dans une notice 
qu'il a adressee k la Soci^t^, que eette chaise a et^ faite 
dans la derni^re moiti^ du 12® si^le, et que c'est peut- 
^tre la chaise du roi Sverre, laquelle k la prise du cha- 
teau de Bergen par les Bagl6riens, I'an I2075 fut sauvee, 
avant I'incendie du chateau, par Philippe, roi des BaglMens, 
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• 

qui en fit cadeau k I'archev^ue de Trondheim, par qui elle 
fut placee dans la catitedrale de Christ od elie a 6t6 con- 
serv^e tr^ long- temps (cfr. la Saga de Hakon Sverrisson, 
de Guttorm et d'Inge dans ies Fornmanna Sogur EC, 43, 162). 

CABINET D'ANTIQUIT^S AM^RICAINES. 

Le but que se propose la Soci6t6 Royale des Antiquai- 
res du Nord de d^couvrir et de devoiler tout ce qui pent 
contribuer k 6claircir I'antiquit^ du Nord, devait necessaire- 
ment la determiner a porter des soins particuliers a I'ex- 
ploration du Groenland, oii I'on sait avec toute la certi- 
tude de I'histoire ^e d'anciens Scandinaves s'y sont 6tablis, 
^ que ces anciens colons ont ensuite disparu pour cMer 
le sol aux Esquimaux, de sorte qu'on n'en retrouve Ies 
traces que par des fouilles ou dans Ies lieux qui ne sont 
phis habitus. La Soci^te croyait par cette raison devoir em- 
ployer pour ce but une partie des mo>ens dont elle pent 
disposer. Les voyages et Ies fouilles qu'elle a ainsi fait 
entreprendre, n'ont pas manqu6 d'amener des r^ultats in- 
teressapts propres k jeter un nouveau jour sur I'ancienne 
colonisation du Groenlanl par des Scandinaves. La quantity 
d'antiquit^s scandinaves quW y a trouv^es, n'y ont pas 
pen contribu6« Cependant ce n'est que par suite de longues 
recherches et de comparaisons Stabiles qu'on est parvenu 
k determiner avec certitude ce qui etait d'origine scandi- 
nave, et ce qui appartenait aux anciens Esquimaux, qui, avant 
la seconde arrivee des Europ^ens dans le Groenland, n'ont 
eu . que des instruments et des ustentiles fort imparfaits. 
Aussi est-il ^galement int^ressant et instructif de voir, com- 
ment les Scandinaves ont 616 forces, soit par le climat, soit 
par des rapports locaux, d'employer d'une nouvelle manibre 
les instruments qu'ils avaient apportes de chez eux, ou de 
s'en faire de nouveaux. Les antiquit^s d'Esquimaux trou- 
v^es dans ces m^mes contr^es, sont d'une grande utility pour 

2* 
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* 

les recherches. Quoiqu'on ait cess^, depuis long-temps, de 
s^en servir dans le pays, il est pourtant plus facile d'en 
deviner Tusage par les instruments mieux faits, mais sou- 
vent de la m^me forme, par lesquels elles ont ^t^ rempla- 
cees. G'est par cette raison que la Soci6te s'est attachee a 
recueillir autant de ces antiquity d'Esquimaux qu'il lui a ete 
possible d'en acqu^rir, et c'est avec ces antiquity et celles 
d'origine scandinave trouv^es au Groenland qu'on a fait la 
premiere coUectian €tantiqvitdi groenlavdaises. 

En examinant les anciens manuscrits depos^ dans nos 
bibliotheques , on parvint a la certitude historique qu'une 
colonic de Scandinaves, sortie du Groenland, etait all^e s'e- 
tablir sur la cote orientale de l'Am£rique-du-Nord. Pour 
retrouver les traces de cette ancicnne colonic, la Soci^t^ 
se mit en rapport avec plusieurs savants de TAmerique 
septentrionale, et elle r^ussit ^ se procurer, par le secours 
bicnveillant de ces collaborateurs, la connaissance d'un edi- 
fice et d'autres monuments existant en Am6rique, qui prou- 
vent dairement le s6jour des Scandinaves dans ces contr^es, 
conformement aux relations conserv^es dans les manuscrits. 
On a recu encore de I'Am^rique une quantite d'antiquites 
qui, par leur grande conformity avec de pareils objets usit6s 
dans le Nord, excit^rent le plus vif int^rt^t. La Soci^t^ doit 
ainsi a I'assistance active de ses Membres en Am^rique plu- 
sieurs envois pr^cieux d'antiquites en pierre et d'umes qui, 
qupiqu'elles ne soient pas d'origine scandinave, pr^entent 
n^anmoins une ressemblance frappante avec celles du Nord 
de l'4ge de pie^e, ressemblance qui se laisse expliquer 
comme provenant ou du d^faut commun de m^tal ou de 
Tusage qu'ont les hommes qui vivent dans un climat sem- 
blable, au m^me degr^ de civilisation, de se fabriquer des 
armes et des ustensiles de la m^me fa^on et de s'en ser- 
vir de la m^me maniere. Apr^s avoir re^u plusieurs en- 
vois de pareilles antiquites, la Soci^te r^solut de continuer 
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de proGter de ses relations avec cette partie du monde pour 
se former una collection ^ aussi complete qae possible, de 
toutes les especes tPantiqiiites americaines^ collection qui 
sera d'un int^rSt d'autant plus grand qu'on n'en trouve que 
fort rarement dans le reste de I'Europe. 

La Soci^t6 pr^senta a cet eflet une proposition ^ Sa 
Majesty LE Roi de Danemarr qui approuva le plan d'^ta- 
blir un tel Cabinet auquel il accoMa une place au palais 
de Ghristiansbourg h c6ik du Musee des Antiquit^s du Nord, 
avec lequel il nc sera pourtant jamais reuni. €e Cabinet qui 
est destine a recevoir des antiquit6s de toute I'Amerique, pos- 
s^de d^ja un fond d^antiquit^s assez grand pour se laisser sub- 
diviser dans les sections suivantjcs : AntiquitSs europeetmes 
trouvees dans r Amiriqiie ; Antiquites d^Esquhnaux ; Ob- 
jets indiefis de P Amdrique^du^Nord ; Objets mexicains; 
Objets de Caratbes regus des Antilles; Objets tndiens 
de V AmSriqae-dU'Siid^ 

La collection qui doit fonder le Cabinet am^ricain, sera 
arrang^e selon ce plan, et sera incessamment ouverte au 
public. Nous nommerons ici les objets les plus importants 
dont elle se compose, ainsi que les envois considerables 
que la Societe a recus pendant l'ann6e 6coul6e. 

ANTiQUiTiis EUROP^ENNES DE l'Am^rique dcs tenips 
antecolombiens de cet hdmisph^e. Le Cabinet poss^de 
d6jk une partie considerable d'objets de cette classe. Nous 
en citerons d^abord la pierre runique trouv^e dahs I'ile de 
Kingiktorsoak, situ^e a la latitude septentrionale de 72® 55' 
dans le golfe de Baffin. Cette pierre remarquable, ainsi que 
deux autres pierres u inscriptions trouv^es h Igalikko et k 
Igikeit, et representees en estampes dans les Antiquitates 
Americanae de C.-C. Rafn, tab. Mil (cfr. p. 340-355 de 
cet ouvrage), prouvent d'une mani^re incontestable I'ori- 
gine des objets trouv^s a cdt6 d'elles. Des fragments d'au- 
tres pierres h inscriptions islandaises en anciennes runes et en 
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lettres latines offrent de pareilles preuves. Parmi les objeU 
dont I'origine est ainsi constatee nous nommerons la trou- 
vaille importante d'objets d6terr6s au cimeti^re qu'on d^ 
couvrit k Ikigeit, et qui fut examine sous la direction de 
M. Kielsen. Des renseignements^ plus d^taill^s sur cette re- 
cherche interessante et sur les resultats qu'elle a amenes, 
ont ^t6 publics dans les Annates de I'arch^logie du Ndrd 
(1842-1843, p. 330-338). On a trouv6 noa - seulement 
des pierres charg^es d'inscriptions en langue islandaise et 
marquees de la croia^ chr^tienne , mais aussi plusieurs 
vMements d'une grosse 6tofTe de laine carr^e, semblable ^ 
I'etoffe trouv^e dans les tombeaux scandinaves ; I'un des 
vMements 6tait tres bien conserve et presque entier« On 
trouva encore des fragments de cercueils faits de bois flot- 
tant, de vases de galet et de m^tal, et plusieurs objets en 
fer. Nous avons recu une autre trouvaille tout-k-fait sem- 
blable d'Igalikko, oii le missionnaire Jorgensen a fait faire 
des fouilles dans un autre cime^i^re (voyez-en les rapports d6- 
taill^s dans les Annates de I'archeologie du Nord 1838-1839, 
p. 249 et 1842-1843, p. 340-341), et deux trouvailles moins 
considerables provenant des recherches faites par M. Jok*- 
gensen dans les cimeti^res qu'il a examines k Kaksi^rsuk et k 
Kakortok (Annales 1842-1843, p. 341-343). L'origine scandi- 
nave de ces cimeti^res est incontestable. Les corps morts qu'ils 
renfermaient, se distinguent facilement par leur grandeur et 
leurs cheveux d'avec ceux qu'on a d6terr6s dans les cime- 
tieres des Esquimaux. Les antiquit^s qu'on y a trouvees, 
aideront k determiner les objets trouv^s isol^ment sans aucun 
eclaircissement historique. 

Antiqdit^s des Esquixaux. Des antiquit^s de cette 
esp^ce nous sont arriv6es en assez grand quantity pour qu'on 
ait pu etablir entre elles et les antiquit^s scandinaves une 
comparaison ^tendue, par laquelle on est parvenu k les dis- 
tinguer exacteorent les unes d'avec les autres. EUeaLconsistent 
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{Hincipalement en instruments en os et en pierre dont les 
Esquimaux, k d6faut de metal, ont ^ih forces de se ser- 
vir au lieu d'instruments en fer qui appartiennent k une 
^poque plus r^cente. Ces antiquit^s etant au Groenland d'un 
Sge plus jeune que celles d'origine scandinare, elles se 
trouvent en plus grande quantity que ces derni^res. Ainsi, 
dans la plupart des rapports arch^ologiques ins^r^s dans 
les diverses anuses des Annates de la Soci^t6 et du journal 
de I'arch^ologie scandinave, 11 est question d'envois d'an- 
tiquit^s d'Esquimaux adresses k l^a Soci^. Ge sont des 
pointes de harpons, des pointes de fl^ches et de lances, 
des javelots et des dards en pierre ou en os, des vases et 
des lampions en pierre etc. Parmi ces difir6rents envois nous 
nommerons comme un des plus pr6cieux celui qui nous est 
nouvellement parvenu de la part de M. J.-N. MoUer, direc- 
teur de la colonic de Holsteinsbourg. Get envoi contenait des 
harpons faits entierement en os et d'une telle grandeur qu'ils 
paraissent avoir et6 employes non-seulement contre des pho- 
ques, mais plut6t dans la p^che de baleines; il y avait en 
outre un fragment de metal de cloche de I'ancienne* colonic 
scandinave dont les Esquimaux ont essay^ de faire une 
pointe de fl^che, un couteau en os qui a et6 aiguis^, et 
plusieurs instruments en os diff6rents de ceux qu'on em- 
ploie aujourd'hui. 

Antiquit^s indie.nnes de l'Am6rique-du-Nord. Plu- 
sieurs savants et hommes de lettres am^ricains qui s'int6-> 
ressent k I'^lude de l'antiquit6, ont de temps a autre fait 
parvenir k la Soci6t6 des envois d'objets appartenant a cette 
classe. MM. Gharles Hammond, George-P.Marsh, Jacques-G. 
Morris, le doct. Jacques Porter, le doct. J6r6me-V.-C. Smith, 
le. doct. Edouard Swift, le doct. Thomas-H. Webb, Jonathan- 
F. Woodside et d'autres ont ainsi enrichi le Gabinet am^ri- 
cain d'envois assez considerables, qui ont tons 6te mention- 
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nes dans, les rapports annuels depuis 1840 jusqu'a 1842 
Cvoyez les M^moires de la Soci6t6 1840-1844, p. 27-29, 
158, 178). Presque tous les objets recus proviennent de 
decouvertes faites dans le Massachusetts, la Pennsylvanie ou 
rOhio, et consistent pour la plupart en instruments de pierre 
qui ressemblent d^une mani^re frappante a nos antiquit^s 
scandinaves. Une collection considerable de 200 pieces qui 
nous a ete envoyde par le docteur Swift d'Easton en Penn- 
sylvanie, a ete mentionnee dans le rapport annuel de 1842, 
et Tannee suivante le m^me savant nous a fait parvenir 
une autre collection contenant 215 pieces outre des dou- 
blettes, qui ont toutes etd trouvees dans un tres petit espace 
d'une etendue d'environ deux arpents de terre, sur les bords 
du Delaware, k 5 lieues anglaises au-dessous d'Easton. 
M« Swift presume que ce lieu a ete ha bite par une tribu 
organisee qui s^est occupee de la confection d'instruments 
en pierre k Tusage des echanges avec d^autres Indiens, 
pour qui I'acquisition des matdriaux dtait difficile, ou qui 
etaient d^ourvus de la m^me aptitude pour la confection 
de ces objets. La quantite extraordinaire de jaspe et de 
cailloux qu'on trouve dans ce petit endroit, sembie venir a 
Tappui de son opinion. M. Charles Hammond, de Boston, 
nous a envoye une collection tr^s precieuse dont la plu- 
part etait en pierre, un petit hombre en os et en bronze; 
il y avait m^me plusieurs urnes en terre cuite. Q^elques- 
unes de ces antiquites 6taient trouvees pres de Dresde dans 
le Maine, d'autres dans des tombeaux indiens pr^s de Na- 
hant, de Middleborough et de Rochester dans le Massachu- 
setts, d'autres pres de Middletown dans le Connecticut. 11 
y a une grande similitude entre plusieurs de ces antiquites 
et celles de I'age de pierre trouvees dans le Nord. Les soins 
avec lesquels M. Hammond distingue ces decouvertes les 
unes des autres, et en indique exactement la localite, con- 
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tribuera beaucoup a en determiner Vkge. La collection con- 
tient 300 pieces dont les umes qui sont ou en argil e noire 
ou en argile rouge ^ se distinguent autant par ieurs formes 
que par leur confection* Tune en est m^me d6coree d'orne- 
ments graves k I'interieur et u Texterieur Ic long du bord ; 
outre les umes il y a plusieurs baches et coins, des ciseaux 
aiguises en creux de diverses esp^ces de pierre, et un grand 
nombre de pointes de filches faites en caillou, en galet ou en 
pierre de taille blancbe de diff^rentes formes, en partie sembla- 
bles a celles qu'on a trouve dans les pays du Nord de I'Europe. 
La collection est accompagnee de quelques objets plus grands, 
comme d'une grande cijive en pierre d'un diametre de presque 
trois pieds, destinee probablement a y moudre du ble, et 
de deux mortiers en pierre de granit et de serpentin, ser- 
vant a broyer du h\L La cuve a ete trouv^e en 1799 pres 
d'Assawamsit , et les mortiers avec Ieurs pilons ont ete 
d^terres pr^s de Mattapoisett dans le Massachusetts. Plu- 
sieurs objets en pierre ont encore 6t6 re$us de la part de 
M. Jac. Porter et de M. J^r6me Y.-G. Smith. 

L'an 1838 notrc Musee obtint par echange du Cabinet 
d'antiquites japanaises, 6tabli k Leide par M« Ph.-Fr* de Sie- 
bold, vingt objets antiques en pierre provenant des habi- 
tants primitifs du Japon, oii M. Siebold a s^joume pendant 
plusieurs ann^es depuis 1823 jusqu'^ Tan 1830. If y a 
parmi ces objets quelques pointes de Arches en forme de 
coBur, faites de caicMoine, mais seulement taill^es et nom- 
m6es jatumd id en langue japonaise. Les c6tes de I'une de 
ces pointes de filches sont denteles. Elles presentent toutes 
une conformite frappante avec les pointes de flcches en 
caillou trouv^es dans la Scandinavie et dans I'Amerique-du- 
Nord. L'arch^ologie comparative y trouvera ainsi un sujet 
de comparaison fort interessante. Les desslns que nous 
ajoutons, serviront .i donner une id^ de cette conformite: 
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OB BANBHARK. B*dHIO. DU JAPOlf. 

Sur des squelettes d'hommes d6terr6s k Fall-River dans le 
Massachusetts on a trouve des objets en bronze remarquables^ 
ainsi que desv^tements dont plusieurs 6chantillons ont et6 com- 
muniques k la Soci6te par le doct. Tbomas-H. Webb. Dans ies 
rapports annuels de 1838 et de 1842 il en est fait mention, 
et un petit traits sur ces objets se trouve dans ies M^moires 
1840-1844, p. 104-119, cfr. tab, V et p. 177-178. La Societe 
a encore recu, en 1843, de la part de M* Smith plusieurs de ces 
objets trouv6s sur des squelettes, savoir: le fragment d'une 
plaque en bronze qui a convert la poitrine d'iin squelette, 
une s6rie coh^rente de tuyaux en bronze appartenant k une 
eeinture, une pointe de fl^che en bronze adaptee k un manche 
de bois, des fragments de cuir et d'une 6toffe tissue de jonc. 

ANTiQUiTis MExiGAiNES. Le Cabinet re^ut en 1842 (voir 
M6moires 1840-1844, p. 178-179) de la part de M.Hegewiscfa 
quelques Arches d'obsidien, appartenant aux antiquit^s mexi- 
eaines et tout-a-fait semblables k celles en caillou trouvees 
dans Ies pays dul^ord. Des objets d'antiquites recus de la 
Galifornie se rattachent u ces antiquit^s du Mexique, de mSme 
qu'aux antiquit6s d'Esquimaux se rattachent des objets de I'A- 
merique russe, nommement des ties d'A16outes, et ces derniers 
fessemblent d'une mani^re frappante k des objets asiatiques 
de la Sib^rie et du Japon mentionn^s dans ie rapport an- 
nuel de 1838 Cp- 15-17). 

ANTiQUiTiis caraIbes. Le Cabinet ne poss^de qu'un 
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petit foods de cette classe d'antiquit6s, mais nos rapports 
avec les ties de I'Am^rique nous font esp6rer que cette 
section ne manquera pas de recevoir des accroissements sem- 
blables k ceux que nous avons re^us pour les autres divi- 
sions de cette collection d'antiquit^s. S. M. le Roi be Danb- 
MABK nous a offert une massue ou hache de guerrier, longue 
de Qpouces et demi, d'un ouvrage admirable en diorite, et 
d'une forme jusqu'4 present incofinue qui rappelle celle 
que les peintres donnent habituellement k la mlK^hoire d'line 
de Samson. Cette belle antiquity a et6 d^terr^e dans I'lle de 
Porto-Rico. Dans une lagune pr^s de Fred^ricsfort k I'tle 
de Ste-Groix on a trouv^' nouvellement un coin magnifiqu^ 
en diorite, long d'environ 14 pouces^ dont le comman- 
dant du fort, le capitaine Jules de Gastonier, a bien voulu 
falre cadeau k la Soci^t^ Le capitaine T.-A. Riaer nous avait 
dejk offert 8 coins de la m^me esp^ce dfe pierre, diff^ents 
de forme, mais tout-k-fait semblables k ceux trouv^s dans 
le Nord. Ges coins avaient 6t6 dMerr^ dans leS Vierges^ 
Anglaises des Antilles. 

AnTIQUITJ^S IMDIENNES de L'AMi:RIQITE-DU-SUD. Le 

docteur Lund, qui Voyage dans le Br6sil, nous a plusieurs fois 
fait parvenir des objets pr^cieux pour cette classe ; aussi en 
avons -nous d^jk fait mention dans le rapport annuel de 
1841 (voir M^moires 1840-1844, p. 160) et dans ies Annales 
de la Soci^td, oh un traite de M. Lund sur ces objets a Hi 
ins6r6 (1838-1839, p. 159 sq.). M. Yirgile de Helmreichen, 
naturaliste autrichien, qui pour le moment voyage dans le 
Brdsil, a fait parvenir k la Socidtd deux pointes de fldches 
en pierre, de la forme d'un dard, lesquelles avaient m 
trouvdes, au mdis de decembre I'an 1841, en Gdade Dia- 
mantina, autrefois nommde TejucO, dans le district de Serro 
do Frio, de la province de Minas Geraes. EUes ont M 
trouvdes dans la batia Qa cuvette en bois} oik on larait 
la substance de catcalho^ qui contient des diamants et se 
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compose de sable et de petites pierres. II fut impossible a 
M« Helmreichen de determiner avec siirete si elles prove- 
naient de la couche m^me de cascalho ou de I'alluvion qui 
ia couvrait. L'une de ces pointes de fleche qui est en pctro- 
silex, fut trouv^ dans le Gorrego da Povoncao, et Tautre qui 
est en cristal de roche, dans le Riberao do Pinheiro, k deux 
cents toises au-dessous de I'endroit oii la premiere riviere, ve- 
nant du midi, se jette dans la derni^re. Le confluent des rivieres 
a lieu k environ 2 milles et demi au nord de Gidade Dia- 
mantina, sur la pente orientale de la Serra do Espinhaco, 
qui s'etend sous differents noms dcpuis S. Paulo jusqu'k 
ia province de Bahia dans une direction septentrionale. 
M. Helmreichen ^jouta le dessin d'une troisi^me pointe de 
fleche en cristal de roche brun, qui a et6 trouvee au mois 
d'octobre 1841 en lavant du cascalho contenant des dia- 
mants. Quant k Vkge de ces pointes de fl6ches il n'ose 
emettfe aucune opinion. Gependant les Indiens qui habitent 
maintenant Minas Geraes, n'emploient plus des pierres pour 
la fabrication de leurs flcches, mais s^en font de bois ou 
. de jacoara. Le docteur Kriiyer nous a rapporte du Ghili une 
pincette d'argent, et le Pasteur Pontoppidan recut au Perou 
5 vases antiques qu'il nous ofTrit k son retour. Le rapport an- 
nuel pour 1841 en a fait mention (voir les Memoires 1840-1844, 
p. 161), et un traits special, accompagne de gravures represen- 
tant les vases, a et6 admis dans les Memoires (1840-1844, 
p. 131-138, cfr. tab. VI- VII). La pincette y est representee 
(p. 160) k c6t6 d'une autre en bronze qui a 6te trouvee en 
Danemark. M. Suenson, capitaine de fregatte, a ofl*ert a la 
collection un petit corps sph^rique, qui de I'un cote est 
decore d'une face, et qui est garni en haut de deux grands 
anneaux et d'un autre plus petit* Ge petit globe dont le 
diamMre est d'un demi ppuce, a 6te trouv^ dans les envi- 
rons de Lima. 

Nous devons encore ajouter k cet aper^u d'objets d'an- 
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tiquit^s que poss^de ,dej^ notre Cabinet americain^ qu'une 
coHectioD d'antiquit^s mexicaines a M6 ofTerte 4 ia Societ6 
par M* Uhde, qui nous a ecrit k ce sujet du Mexique sous 
la date du 28 ao6t 1843, et que le directeur du Mus^ 
national de Lima, selon une lettre de M* H.Witt, consul-general 
de Danemark au Perou^ nous a fait la promesse de c^der 
k notre Musee une collection d'antiquit^s p6ruviennes en 
^change de mineraux du Nord de I'Europe et d'autres ob- 
jets d'un prix scientifique* 

CABINET DES MONNAIES ET DES M^DAILLES. 

La connaissance des trouvailles de monnaies se rat- 
tache par plusieurs liens k I'etude archeologique. C'est ainsi 
par le secours de monnaies trouvees k c6te des antiquit^s 
d^terrees qu'on est souvent parvenu k determiner Vkge des 
antiquit^s. II en est ainsi de la trouvaille faite en 1835 k 
Vaalse dans Tile de Falster, oil k cdt6 d'une quantit6 d'ob- 
jets d'argent, on trouva plusieurs monnaies coufiques et oc- 
cidentales, et de la decouverte faite en 1840 dans la com- 
mune de Ruthsker de Vtie de Bomholm, oil I'on d6terra 
plusieurs objets en or r6unis k des monnaies byzantines 
du 5<^ si^cle (voir les Annales de Tarcheologie du Nord, 
1842-1843, p. 22-166). La date des monnaies qu'on d6- 
couvre ainsi k c6t^ d'antiquites, indique le plus souvent T^- 
poque k laquelle le* de{^t a et6 confie au sein de la terre. 
Les trouvailles memes qui ne contiennent que des monnaies 
sont d'une grande importance. Si ce sont des monnaies au- 
paravant inconnues qu'on d^couvre , elles jettent souvent un 
nouveau jour sur telle ou telle ^poque de I'histoire, ou 
elles aident k mieux determiner d'autres monnaies sur I'^ge 
desquelles on s'est tromp^. Les monnaies ^trangeres dont se 
composent exclusivement toutes les trouvailles datant de I'^re 
ant^chr^tienne du Nord, t^moignent des rapports de la Scandi- 
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navie avec les pays etrangers en nou£i r^v^tant les sources 
d'o^ la civilisation a trouv^ le chemin du Nord. 

Les plus andennes monnaies qu'on a d^terr6es dans 
le Nord sont des monnaies romaines provenant des deux 
premiers sidles apr^s J.-C, mais il paratt qu'il y a eu 
depuis ce temps un intervalle de quelques slides oil des 
monnaies n'ont pas ^t^ enfouies cbez nous, car celles qui 
en 4ge Tiennent apr^s les premieres nomm^es, sont du 5® 
et du 6® si^cle, et sont pour la plupart en or et byzan- 
tines. Les monnaies couflques qu'on a trouv^es dans les 
fouilles faites id, appartiennent k I'^poque du temps de- 
puis 700 jusqu'^ I'an 1050, et la p^riode qui suit ce temps 
jusqu'au 12* si^cle, comprenant le 10® et le 11® si^le^ 
nous a fourni des monnaies allemandes, hollandaises et an- 
glaisea. On a m^me trouv^ quelques monnaies francaises appar- 
tenant k cette p6riode, mais elles sont en si petit nombre, 
etont ^t^ trouT^es si isoUment qu'on ne pourraiten dMuire 
aucuA r^suJttat Le roi Svdnn tjiiguskegg (Su^on k la barbe 
fendue) est le premier roi de Danemark qui aii fait battre 
des monnaies. C'est ^ peu pr^s de Tan mil que datent les pln& 
andennes des monnaies danoises qui ont 6t6 d^rr^es, mais ce 
qui est digne de remarque, c'est que mSme depuis ce temps 
deft monnaies ^trang^res ont quelquefois k certaines ^poques 
^ introduites . dans le pays en si grand nombre qu'elles 
ont pour ainsi dire remplac6 la monnaie nationale. A la fin 
du 13® sikie et au commencement du 14®, on trouve ainsi 
dta monnaies anglaises nomm^ea st^rUng, des .monnaies 
toummses de France, et des greg bob^miens de Prs^ Plus 
tatd, endroa depuis la fin du 14® si^cle, on reiMsontre en 
tr^s grande qttantit6 des monnaies hans^tiques de I'esp^e 
qu'on appell^ wittenpennrng. La raison en est sans doute 
qae . la monnaie danoise s'est constamment d6tMor^e de 
piuft en .plus jusqu'au 15® si^le. On s'y est pris de di- 
verses mani^res; on a d'abord diminu6 le volume des mon- 
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naies jusqu'^ la plua petite (dimension possible, et Ton a 
ensuite alli^ I'argent k des m^taia de peu de valeur. Pi| 
y est alle jusqu'^ faire dej» fldoimaies de cuivfe tau^ pur. 
A la premiere moiti^ du 15^ siitcle 4a .vaiewr des monn^es 
commencait k s'am^liorer, et par suite de cette am^lior^tiqii 
le nombre des monnaies ^trang^res est depius qe teiQp$ 
dimiDu6 de plus en plus dans le pays. 

Le Clabinet a Me considerabiement augment^ par les 
trouvailles faites pendant les derni^res ann^es. II s'aug-? 
inent« encore tous les ans par des achats et des echangeii) 
ainsi que par des dons. Le nombre de ces demiers et celu; 
des visiteurs offrent la preuve la plus satisfoisante de Vixkn 
tkHi toujours croissant que I'on accorde k cette collection, 
qui est d^^k assez grande pour rempUr ciiM[ cabinets du pa- 
lais de Rosenbourg. Elle est ouverte au public tous les 
lundis des mois de I'6t6 depuis midi jusqu'^ 2 heures« 
L'angmratation que le Cabinet a recue pendant I'ann^e 1843, 
a et6 peu considerable en comparaiion de eelle des ann^ 
prec^entes. Elle nous offre neanmoins plusieurs pieces tr^a 
eurieuses. 

Des MONNAIES ANTIQUES u'out pas ^t^ trouv^cs pen- 
dant cette ann^e; aussi les d^couvertes qu'on en a faites 
en Danemark, ont ^te peu fr^quentes. II faut en regajrder 
comme la plus r^narquable celle qui fut faite, il y a 70 ans, 
aux environs de ^la ville de Slagelse. Elle se con^osait. de 
426 pi^es d'argent parfaitement bi^i conserves et bathes 
par I'empereur Tib^re et ses succ^sseu^ jusqu'iliare-Aaf^k» 
En Su^de des monnsiieft antiquiea se trouventaussk bien rare- 
ment, mais pourtant plus souvent qu'iei. C'est surtout dans 
les ties d'Oland et de Gottland, ainsi qu'en Scanie, qu'on 
en a rencontr^, mais dies sont poiiff la plupart tr^s \m^ 
par suite de la grande dreulatioa oiji elles ont d6 se trau- 
ver avant d'arriver jusqu'aux pays ^loign^ du Nord. En 
1843 il n'y a pas et non plus de monnaies. romaines tr^o- 
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y^s en Su^de^ mais en 1842 deux d^couvertes en ont 6te 
fa/tes dans Ttle de Gottland. 

Les trouvailles faites danft notre pays nous ont assez 
souvent ofTert des monnaies bt^ntines, mais il ne nous 
en est parvenu qu'une seule pi^ce pendant I'ann^e ^coul^e. 
C'est dans la coinmune d'Oster-Maria de I'tle de Bomholm 
qu'on a trouv6 cette pi^ce qui est en or et de I'empereur 
L6on P' (457-474). Quoique le Cabinet en poss^dlt d^j^ 
un exemplaire, de sorte qu'elle n'a Hk d'aucune importance 
pour la collection, la d^couverte n'en est pourtant pas d6- 
pourvue d'inter^t, puisque chaque pi^ce qu'on trouve de cette 
esp^ce, nous offre une nouvelle preuve des relations du Dane- 
mark avec I'empire byzantin pendant le 5® et le 6® si^cle, 

Des monnaies coutiques n'ont pas et^ deterrees ici 
pendant cette ann^e, mais on en a trouv6 autrefois une 
tr^s grande quantity dans nos provinces, surtout dans les 
ties de la Baltique et dans les contr^es qui entourent cette 
mer, ce qui nous indique le cbemin par lequel elles sont 
arrivees jusqu'^ nous, savoir par la Russie. II est bien re- 
marquajble qu'elles ont quelquefois He portees jusqu'^ I'ex- 
tr^mite du Nord. Ainsi on en a m^me trouve en Islande 
(voir le rapport annuel de I'an 1839, dans les Memoires de 
la Soci6t6 1840-1844, p. 20). La plupart des monnaies cou- 
fiques que les fouilles nous ont oifertes, appartiennent k la 
periode de I'an 750 jusqu'li I'an 950. Ce n'est que pur 
exception qu'on a quelquefois rencontr6 des monnaies d'une 
p6riode ant^rieure ou post^rieure. 

Des MONNAIES ocgibentales du moyen kge la plus an-' 
cienne qu'on ait trouv^e Pann^e pass^e, est une pi^ce d'argent 
d'Ethelred, roi d'Angleterre, laquelle a 6t6 frappee k Theot- 
forde, aujourd'hui Deptford. EUe nous a 6t6 offerte par M.Jon 
Torfason, pasteur k Storavellir en Islande, oik elle a ^te 
trouv6e dans un tumulus non loin de la ferme nomm^e 
Flagvelta. Une autre pi^ce fort remarquable et jusqu'alors 
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inconnue^ a ^ii trouv^e^ il y a plusieurs ann^es, et Tacqui- 
sitioD en a 6t^ faite par ^change. A la face de cette mon- 
naie on lit I'insQription -J* ERIC: REX qui entoure le buste 
du roi aux cheveux h^risses. Le revers en porte I'inscription 
^ ALFPARD : I RI autour d'un gr^netis qui renferme une 
croix dont les quatre bras se terminent chacun par trois 
boules. II paratt hors de doute que cette monnaie est da- 
noise. Le roi nomm6 k la face eist probablement ll^ric le 
d^bonnaire. Ce qui vi^nt h I'appui de cette opinion, c'est 
que le m^me monnayeur dont le revers nous conserve le 
nom, a v^cu sous les deux antecesseurs d']feric. Le nom de 
la ville oil la pi^ce a ^t^ monnay^e^ n'est indique que par 
les deux lettres RI qui peuvent Hre les initiales ou de la 
ville de Ribe ou de celle de Ringsted. 

Plusieurs monnaies ont ete trouvdes k Knudsby dans 
le baillage de Presto. La trouvaille se compose en tout de 
166 pieces, savoir de 40 monnaies solides et de 126 brac- 
teates. II y avait 6 gros-tournois de Philippe le bel de France 
(1285-1314); 30 sterlings de Henri ffl, d'l^douard !«»• et 
d'ildouard II d'Angleterre (1216-1327) ; de plus : une monnaie 
du roi Jean de Boh^me, due de Luxembourg (1313-1346), 
frapp6e dans la ville de M^rode ; une pi^ce de Guido, ^v6que de 
Cambray (1295-1342); une monnaie de I'archev^que Henri II 
dc Cologne (1306-1331), frappee k Bonn; enfin une imita- 
tion de sterlings anglais de Henri HI. Des bracteates il V 
avait 76 de Hambourg, 1 de Stralsund, 4 de Lunebourg de 
I'esp^ce qui est marquee d'un lion, 1 de Lindau k trois 
feuilles de tilleul, et 44 avec une t^te couronn^e entour^e 
d'un cercle rayonn6 (cfr. Beskrivelse over danske Jfynter og 
Mcdailler, Margrethe tab. XXV, n^ 3-4). II n'y a dans 
cette trouvaille aucune monnaie qu'on puisse rapporter k une 
date post^rieure k celle de I'an 1340. La circonstance qu'on 
n'y a trouv6 aucune pi^ce des ancienneis monnaies hans6ates 
appel^es wittenpennings ^ semble indiquer que le d6pdt a 

1845-1849. 3 
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et^ enfoui un peu avant T^poque Domm6e, vu que ces mon- 
naies hans6atiques qui depuis ce temps ont eu cours iciy 
n'^taient pas alors tr^s r^pandues dans le Nord. 

C'est k S. A. R. le PrI^sident de notre Soci^te que le 
Cabinet est redevable de la plus grande trouvaille de mon- 
naies qui ait et6 decouverte pendant cette annee. Ces mon- 
naies furent trouvees sous une digue de pierres prfes du 
village de Voldtofte dans la terre seigneuriale de Fr^deriks- 
gave en Fionie. Elles ^taient renfenn^es dans un vase d'6- 
tain dont la partie sup^rieure 6tait enti^i-ement consum6e, 
mais dont le fond encore conserv6 qui accompagnait la trou- 
vaille, ressemble au fond d'une cruche k bi^re. II y avail 
en tout 1546 pieces qui, k 19 pr^s, sont de I'esp^ce de 
monnaie k laquelle on a donn^ le nom de blancs k croix 
{korshvide). A ^exception de 8 pieces, elles sont ou danoi- 
ses ou norv^giennes. Les monnaies danoises datent du temps 
des rois Ghristophe de Bavi^re, Christian P' et Jean. Des 
monnaies norv^giennes il y avait 14 blancs a croix marques 
au lion, et une d'une esp^ce tr^s rare de I'archev^que 6ric 
Walkendorph de Trondheim, qui fut 61u I'an 1510. Les 
monnaies etrang^res de cette trouvaille sont en petit nombre. 
Elles ont ^^ frappees par les markgraves Frederic et Sigis- 
mund de Brandebourg, I'^lecteur Fr^d^ric et ses frferes Jean 
et George de Saxe, les comtes de Schlick, et I'empereur 
Frederic in (1440-1493). La demi^re est un blanc k croix, 
frapp^ k Dortmund, d'une esp^ce jusqu'^ pr^ent inconnue 
dont on voit le dessin dans le rapport d6taille qui se trouve 
dans le Journal arch^ologique de la Society (1843-1845, 
p. 41-45). II y a encore deux autres blancs k croix qui n'ont 
jamais ete d^crits auparavant, et dont il est fort difficile de 
determiner I'auteur et I'annee. Selon nous, ces monnaies ont 6t6 
battues par Jean IV de Saxe-Lauenbourg (1463-1507). Le 
Journal arch^ologique de la 'Societe (Antiquarisk Tidsskrift, 
1843-1845 1. c.) en offre les dessins. 
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CABINET D' ANTIQUES; 

Notre collection d'antiques classiques provenant des arts et 
de 1' Industrie des pays m^ridionaux contient si pen d'objets de 
quelque importance qu'elle n'est guere digne de fixer ^attention. 
Ge Cabinet occupe pour le moment 3 chambres duMus^e des arts^ 
qui a aussi donn^ place au Cabinet ethnographique dont nous 
parlerons plus bas. Ce dernier Cabinet aura dans peu un 
local plus Taste et plus convenable. La place qu'on y gagnera 
sera cM6e au Cabinet d'antiques qui obtiendra alors I'espace 
n^cessaire k son augmentation. 

Tout le monde comprend combien I'^tude des antiques 
classiques des pays meridionaux doit ^tre utile k la con- 
naissance de I'antiquit^ en g^ndral comme k celle de I'an- 
tiquit^ du Nord. On sait que les monuments conserves des 
anciens temps nous offrent des vestiges du d^veloppement 
Igraduel de I'esprit humain depuis sa premiere enfance jus- 
qu'au temps de sa maturity. Ce fut le m^me esprit^ dou6 
des m^mes facult6s, qui se d6veloppait; ce furent les m^mes 
penchants naturels et en partie les m^mes besoins qui en 
h^taient le developpement, quoique la diversity des rapports 
climatiques et locaux le modifi^t d'une mani^re individuelle 
dans chaque pays. II y a une similitude facile k prouver 
entre les antiquit^s japonaises et celles de la Scandinavie 
d'une p^riode oii les metaux ^taient ou tout-^-fait inconnus 
ou du moins peu employes, tandis qu'on se servait de pierres 
pour la fabrication des outils et des armes. On a cm trou- 
ver de la ressemblance entre les antiquit^s de I'lfegypte, du 
P6rou et du Mexique, et I'on est presque forc^ d'admettre 
qu'il y a eu, avant la civilisation greco-romaine^ une autre 
civilisation commune k la plus grande partie de I'Europe^ et 
dont les monuments sont en Italic rapport^s k la p^riode 
^trusque^ et en d'autres lieux k la celtique.Lorsqu'on con- 
sid^re ces diffi^rents rapports, il faut convenir que les mo- 
numents antiques des divers pays doivent s'^claircir et se 

3* 
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determiner r^ciproquement, et qu'il faut en cela accorder aux 
antiquit^s classiques des pays ro^ridionaux la place princi- 
pale, non-seulement k cause de leur plus grand nombre et 
de leurs qualites plus parfaites, mais autant k cause de la 
plus grande sftret6 avec laquelle on est en etat de les de- 
terminer, gr^ce aux renseignements qui nous ont et6 transmis 
d'un temps qui pour le reste de I'Europe etait encore fabu- 
leux, ainsi qu'^ I'interet avec lequel elles ont, depuis plu- 
sieurs si^cles, 6t6 conservdes et examinees, tandis que ce n'est 
que pendant le dernier temps que I'attention des savants s'est 
dirig^ sur les antiquit^s d'autres pays. Le Cabinet d'anti- 
ques se compose de deux sections principales: 

La section 6gyptiepcne qui, quoiqu'elle ne soit pas tres 
riche, nous offre pourtant plusieurs objets fort int^ressants, 
comme on le verra par I'apercu suivant de son contenu. II 
y a d'abord une collection de monuments fun^raires ou de 
tables sepulcrales en bois et en pierres, oil I'on voit des repre- 
sentations diff^rentes et des inscriptions en hieroglyphes ; 
ensuite une quantity de canopes ou de vases s^pulcraux; des 
dieux penates en terre cuite et en bronze, dopt la plupart 
repr^sentent Osiris et Isis accompagn^s d'Horus ; des images 
d'hommes en pierre, en bois et en argile ; de pareilles images 
des animaux sacr^s des ]fegyptiens, du boeuf Apis, de I'oi- 
seau Ibis etc.; des momies d'hommes et d'animaux; on en 
remarque surtout une qui renferme dans un cercueil double 
une jeune femme qui a dd appartenir k une famille tr^s riche et 
tr^s puissante, k c6te de plusieurs momies d'enfants ; et parmi 
les momies d'animaux celle d'un chat. La collection poss^de 
des rouleaux de papyrus, dont on remarquera surtout un qui 
est d6rouie, et qui a sur les deux cotes des inscriptions con- 
tenant probablement le jugement porte sur un d^funt. II y a 
encore une quantity d'amulettes et de talismans repr^sentant des 
figures de dieux ou des embl^mes, enfihquelques pierres gravees, 
{k cdt6 desquels on voit un intaglio remarquable k inscription 
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sassanide). Les dernieres augmentations que cette petite collec- 
tion a revues, sont surtout dues ^ M.D.Dumreicher, consul- 
g^nefal de Danemark k Alexandrie^ et k M. T. Reutze^ con- 
seiller de la chambre, 6tabli k Tienne. 

La section greco-romaine, quoiqu'elle soit encore moins 
complete que la pr^cedente^ aide pourtant k completer deux 
autres collections de la m^me esp^ce qu'on trouve k Gopenha- 
gue, savoir la collection privee deS.M. le Roi^ qui contient prin- 
cipalement de precieux vases peints et des objets en terre cuitc, 
et celle du Mus^e de Thorvaldsen qui est assez considerable. 
Parmi les antiquites grecques Ic Cabinet contient des pierres 
k inscriptions, k cote desquelles on a fait placer des pierres 
rares k inscription punique ; ensuite des dieux penates ; quel- 
ques parures en or trouv^es dans des tombeaux de Tile d'l^gine, 
quelques petits poids (des onces et des demi-onces etc.) dont il y 
en a un tr^ remarquable de la ville de Seleucia, une quantite 
de pierres gravees et deux tStes en marbre qui ont appartenu k 
des figures d^corant autrefois le dehors du cel^bre temple 
de Parthenon k Ath^nes. La section romaine renferme aussi 
des pierres k inscriptions, des vases en bronze, des bustes 
et des figures, dont il faut surtout remarquer quelques ima- 
ges de dieux ^trusques d'un age tr^s recul6, repr^sentant 
Mars; ensuite des objets de marbre et des tableaux dont 
I'un a ^te trouve I'an 1809 k Pompeia, la tete en marbre 
d'un Romain avec des traces de la couleur qui servait pen- 
dant I'antiquit^ k peindre la chevelure et la barbe, quelques 
figures en marbre et plusieurs fragments de parquets en 
mosaique, de figures et d'ornements architectoniques. C'est 
k la bienveillance de M. C.-T. Falbe, commandeur-capitaine 
et ancien consul-general de Danemark k Tunis, que cette 
section est redevable d'une collection considerable de vases 
s6pulcraux, contenant surtout des lampes, trouvees toutes dans 
les etats de Tunis pr^s des villes de Makluba et de Mysia, 
oii les Romains pendant long -temps ont probablement eu 
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un cimeti^re g^neral^ puisque plusieurs des lampes. sepulcrales 
qu'on y a trouv^es, portent des figures fort bien faites, an- 
nongant I'^ge d'Auguste^ tandis que d'autres au contraire 
ont des emblemes et des marques du temps Chretien. Gette 
section contient encore une suite d'amulettes romaines^ plu- 
sieurs instruments qui ont servi k Tusage de chirurgiens 
romains^ quelques ustensiles k fusage des eaux thermales; 
des fibules et d'autres parures en bronze, des filches de 
m^tal; plusieurs petits objets et des pierres gravees dont 
plusieurs appartiennent k la periode 6trusque. L'augmenta- 
tion la plus importante que cette section ait recue en 1843, 
se compose de deux mosaiques dont I'une est assez grande, 
d'une longueur de 77 pouces sur 41 pouces de largeur. 
Elle repr^sente en couleurs une nymphe qui traverse les 
flots sur le dos d'un cheval marin. C'est le fragment d'un 
grand parquet qui, I'an 1838, fut trouv^ dans les mines 
de Carthage et transport^ k Paris par les soins de M. Falbe. 
L'autre mosa'ique qui ne represente que des ornements d'ar- 
chitecture, est de la m^me origine. Les pierres k inscrip- 
tions furent augment^es de sept inscriptions grecques et de 
six romaines; les marbres eurent une augmentation de 12 
differents fragments de figures et de 7 fragments d'orne- 
ments en architecture ; les bronzes furent augment^s de 40 pe- 
tites figures dont il y avait quelques-unes de tr^s distingu^es, 
12 miroirs et une quantite d'ustensiles , d'armes etc.; le 
tout nous arriva de la collection priv^e du Roi, mais malgr6 
cet accroissement considerable, il faut que cette section s'aug- 
mente encore pour qu'elle puisse r^pondre k sa destination 
de. donner une idee tant soit pen claire de I'antiquit^ clas- 
sique des pays m^ridionaux. 

CABINET ETHNOGRAPHIQUE. 

L' etude comparative des objets d'antiquite de plusieurs 
pays ne manquera pas, comme nous I'avons d^j^ dit, de 
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r^andre plus de jour sur la science arch^ologique en ge^ 
neral^ en y imprimant en meme temps plus de st^rete. Mais 
on parviendra k un r^sultat encore plus silr, larsqu'on de- 
couvrira chez des peuples contemporains qui sont au m^me 
degr6 de civilisation que nos anc^tres^ des instruments de 
la m^me nature que ceux qui nous arrivent de I'antiquite^ 
et dont ^explication nous paralt souvent tr^s difflcile. Plu- 
sieurs savants ont dej^, sous ce rapport, indique I'utilite 
des collections ethnographiques. Lorsque des outils sem- 
blables k ceux de nos ancetres, tels que des coins, des 
cogn6es de pierre etc., sont employes encore aujourd'hui dans 
plusieurs des ties de la mer pacifique et en d'autres lieux, 
il paratt certain que cette conformity nous presente le meil- 
leur indice pour determiner non-seulement comment ces ob- 
jets ont pu ^tre employes, mais plutdt quel en a 6te I'usage 
veritable. C'est sous ce point de vue que les collections 
ethnograpbiques sont d'un prix extraordinaire pour Tanti- 
quaire, et c'est surtout pour les periodes les plus eloign^es 
de I'antiquite, comme pour Vkge de pierres, que nous pour- 
rons nous attendre k en recevoir les renseignements les plus 
siirs et les plus positifs. Notre Cabinet ethnographique a eu 
bien plus de succ^s que le Cabinet d'antiques, et dans son 
6tat actuel il n'y est pas seulement superieur, mais il est 
m^me plus favoris^ par les circonstances, puisque la position 
particuli^re de Copenbague, comme ville de commerce et nlle 
maritime, en rend I'augmentation plus facile que ne Test 
i'acquisition des objets d'antiquit6s classiques. De toutes les 
augmentations qui y sont affluees I'ann^e passee de plusieurs 
c6tes, la plus considerable est la collection de feu M. Anker, 
ofTerte par S. M. le Roi de Danemark. Cette collection se 
compose uniquement d'images de dieux indiens et de vases 
sacres. On n'y trouve pas de dieux p^nates, qui ne peuvent 
etre compt^s au nombre des objets rares, puisqu'on les ren- 
contre si souvent dans le commerce* Ce sont des dieux 
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adores dans les temples qu'on y voit, non ceux du temps 
moderne, mais ceux du 14® si^cle. On les trouva enfouis 
dans la terre pr^s de Tranquebar I'an 1799. lis etaient 
ranges dans un certain ordre, de sorte qu'ils n'ont pu ^tre 
deposes par le hasard, mais^ selon Topinion des hommes 
instruits, il faut qu'ils ai^nt ^te enfouis I'an ISiO^ quand 
cette partie de flnde fut ravag^e par les Mahom6tans sous 
le commandement de Melek Naib. Les figures principales 
nous representent Sivah; la plus grande est haute de 45 
pouces et d'un poids considerable. Outre cette pi^ce impor- 
tante on y voit Gahnesa et plusieurs autres grandes ima* 
ges de dieux. Les anciens vases sacres de pagodes qui furent 
trouv6s k cdt^ de ces images, sont aussi fort remarquables ; 
lis sont au nombre de 12. Plusieurs objets provenant des 
Malais et des Ghinois, nous sont parvenus cette annee par 
la voie de vaisseaux revenus de I'ile de Java et de Singapore. 
G'est surtout aux soins du capitaine- lieutenant Grove que 
nous sommes redevables de cette acquisition. La section chi- 
noise du Gabinet obtint une augmentation composee de dons 
interessants et pr^cieux offerts par M. Moller, conseiller de 
justice, et par M. Tronier, capitaine de vaisseau, qui avaient 
eux-memes rapport^ ces objets comme des souvenirs de leur 
sejour en Ghine. Des vaisseaux danois revenant de la mer 
pacifique, nous apport^rent encore pour cette collection plu- 
sieurs objets fort curieux. Nous recumes ainsi, par cette 
occasion, un appareil complet de tout ce qui appartient k 
la fabrication des etoffes avec I'ecorce du mdrier papyriftre, 
plusieurs ^chantillons de cette sorte d'etoffe, des gants en 
aubier de cocotier usil6s dans une esp^ce de pugilat, des 
armes garnies de dents de requin, le module d'un canot, 
des hamecons de diverses esp^ces qui nous montrent comment 
les nations d6pourvues de m6taux ont imaging de s'en faire avec 
d'autres substances. G'est au capitaine Sodring et k MM. Schnei- 
der et Lund que le Gabinet est redevable de cette augmentation. 
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On aurait sans doute lien de s'attendre k trouver avant 
tout dans un Cabinet ethnographique danois des objets propres 
k faire connaltre les usages et ies moeurs des habitants des 
Gentries oii le Danemark a des possessions, mais il n'en est 
pas ainsi. De la c6te de la Quinine il ne possMait autre- 
fois que tr^ pen d'objets. Le major de Wrisberg, anden 
gouverneur de la c6te, a nouvellement offert au Cabinet 
43 num^ros qu'il s'est procures par ses relations avec des 
hommes du pays. On trouve parmi ces objets une collec- 
tion de fetiches fort int^ressantes. 

On ne poss^dait non plus que tr^s pen d'objets duGftOEN- 
LAND. Ce n'est que par les efforts bienveiliants des der- 
niers employ^ que le Cabinet s'est vu en ^tat de completer 
cette partie de sa collection. M. J.-N. Moller, directeur de 
la colonic de Holsteinsbourg, MM. Rudolph et Lutzen, m6- 
decins etablis dans le pays, nous out ainsi fait des envois 
pleins d'inter^t, mais c'est k MM. Fasting et Holboll, gou- 
vemeurs du pays, que le Cabinet doit ses plus grandes aug- 
mentations. Les objets appartenant k I'antiquit^ du Groen- 
land forment pour ainsi dire le lien qui rattache le Cabinet 
am^ricain au Musee des antiquity du Nord ; ceux du dernier 
temps au contraire, qui en plusieurs points conservent de 
la conformite avec ceux de I'ancien temps, font partie de la 
collection ethnographique, qui, tout incomplete qu'elle est, 
prouve pourtant par ce qu'elle poss^de d^j^, combien une 
pareille collection pourrait offrir d'inter^t au public. 

M. Frydensberg, m6decin k Caracas, a offert k la col- 
lection une pi^ce de luxe fort interessante. C'est un hamac 
tissu de filaments d'agave et om^ de rosettes en plumes 
d'oiseau. II a ^te fait par des Indiens habitant le Venezuela 
aux environs de Caracas. M. J.-J. Klick, consul de Danc;- 
mark k Buenos- Aires, nous offrit une paire d'^triers en hois 
fort curieux usit6s encore par les indigenes de I'int^rieur 
de la Conf^^ration de Rio de la Plata. 
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Le haut int^rM que S. M. le Roi porte k de pareilles 
collections, ainsi que la faciiite avec laquelle on ^'en pro- 
cure maintenant I'acc^s, nous fait esp^rer que ce Cabinet 
ethnographique gagnera aupr^s du public la mSme bienveij- 
lance dont le Mus6e des antiquity du Nord a d^^ depuis plu- 
sieurs ann^ recu tant de preuves^ et qu'il parviendra ensuite k 
obtenir un local spacieux, proportiono6 aux augmentations que, 
dans I'int^r^t de la science, nous souhaitons qu'il obtienne* 

LES ARGHIYES HISTORIQUES DE LA SOCl^Xl: 

ont et6 augment^es, gr4ce aux secours bienveiilants de plu- 
sieurs Membres^ surtout de descriptions historiques et de 
dessins de monuments du Nord. Le pasteur Bloch de Vigs- 
naes fit part k la Society d'un rapport sur quelques monu- 
ments de I'antiquit^ dans I'tle de Laaland, accompagn^ de 
dessins. M. Yiborg communiqua le dessin d'une inscrip- 
tion remarquable grav^e dans le fonts de bapt^me de T^- 
glise de Baarse pr^s de Prsesto. M. Jensen, pasteur de Gel- 
ting, les dessins de plusieurs inscriptions en runes de 
Tesp^ce la plus ancienne et gravies dans des pierres plus 
ou moins grandes, qui avaient ^t^ trouv^es dans des collines, 
en dedans et en dehors, ou sur des lieuiu oii il y avait eu des 
tumulus dans les contrees d'Angeln, autrefois si c61^bre 
dans I'histoire. M. de Haan Hettema de Leeuwarden avait en- 
voy6 le dessin des inscriptions en run^s simples et en runes 
liees, gravies dans une tr^s ancienne ume en dedans et en 
dehors, laquelle avait 6t6 trouv^e par MM. de Grez et Guypers, 
Membres de la Society, en fouillant un monceau de pierres ou 
ancien tombeau dans le Braband septentrional. M. Jonas Hall- 
grimsson nous offrit le dessin d'une pierre runique trouvee par 
lui pr^s de M^lifell dans le baillage septentrional de Tlslande. 
La Soci6t^ des sciences de Norv^ge avait fait part d'un rap- 
port sur les antiquity les plus importantes dont sa collec- 
tion archeologique avait 6t^ enrichie pendant les demieres 
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annees; elle nous communiqua en outre les dessins'de plu- 
sieurs de ces objets, ainsi qn'un apercu de I'^tat de la mon- 
naie des trois royaumes scandinaves depuis le temps le 
plus recnU jusqu'^ nos jours, suivi d'un traits de I'art h6- 
raldique. M. Wetterberg d'Ostersund nous fit part de la 
description iilustr^e des ^nciennes gravures remarquables 
faites dans des rochers situ6s k Glosebacken, de la paroisse 
d'Alsen en Jemteland. M. Iverus, proprietaire de mines, nous 
communiqua la description d'une d^couverte d'antiquites faite 
en Vestmanland. M. de Knorring, prev6t k Finstrom k file 
d' Aland, nous adressa un traits, sur la linguistique, et le pasteur 
Fellman, de Lapipajarvi, 4es remarques sur la foi k la sor- 
cellerie et aux conjurations en Finlande, avec deux traites sur 
des monceaux de pierres dans le district de Yasa. M. 01- 
soufiefT, grand-mar6chal de la cour de S. A. I. le grand-due 
Alexandre de Russie, avait adress^ k la Soci^t^, par une 
lettre du #17 septembre, le dessin de 40 diff^rents objets 
d'antiquites, qui, I'an 1837, avaient ^t^ d6terr6s dans un 
tumulus pr^s de Moscou, dont il ^tait alors gouvemeur. 
M. Rafn fit voir, pour cause de comparaison, quelques an- 
tiquit6s scandinaves d'une esp^ce analogue appartenant k notre 
Mns6e. (Gfn Antiquarisk Tidsskrift 1843-1845, p. 50-52). 

' LA BIBLIOTHfeQUE DE LA SOCl^Tlfe. 

Les dons nombreux, dont notre Biblioth^que a ete aug- 
ment6e pendant Tannic 1843, sont mentionn^s dans une 
liste d6taill6e qui termine le rapport danois. Nous nous 
bomerons k en nommer ici les plus importants. M. Nilsson 
presenta la 4® livraison de son ouvrage intitule Skandina^ 
viska Nordens urinvdnare ; M. P.- A. Munch fit part de son 
Mition de Bibrgymar Kdtfskhm^ etM. J.-J.-A.Worsaae, de 
son traits Danmarks Oldtid^ oplyst ved Oldsager og GraV" 
hdie^ I'antiquit^ du Danemark ^claircie par des antiquit^s et 
des tumulus. — S.M. l'Empereur de Russie avait fait par- 
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veoir k Ha Sod6te, par I'entremise de M. Ouvaroff^ ministre 
de I'instruction publique, les volumes r6cemment public du 
jouraal du minist^re imperial de I'instruction, dont les pre- 
miers volumes nous avaient H^ offerts auparavant. Sa Majesty 
nous adressa encore par I'entremise du Prince Schirinsky- 
Schikhmatoff, pr^ident de la commission imperiale de I'ar- 
cheographie russe, toutes les oeuvres publi6es par les soins 
de cette commission. Le colonel Keyper, depute au departe- 
ment g6n^ral de la guerre, fit la lecture d'un aper^u de ces 
oeuvres. M. L. Giesebrecht, professeur au gymnase de Stettin, 
pr^senta son ouvrage itititul6 Wenduche Geschickte aius den 
Jahren 780 bis 1182; M. de Haan Hettemt de Leeuwarden, 
son Overzicht over de Rune-Literatur ; M. George Webbe 
Dasent, sa traduction anglaise de Snorra Edda^ et une 
traduction pareille de la grammaire de I'ancienne langue 
xiu Nord ou du vieux islandais de R. Rask. La Societe des 
Antiquaires de Londres avait fait parvenir ^ la Society 
Vol. XXX P. 1 de VArchteoloffia et un ouvrage de M. John 
Gage Rokewode intitul6 A Memoir on the painted cham^ 
ber in the Palace of Westminster, M. William Herbert 
presenta la nouvelle Edition de ses oeuvres oii I'on rencontre 
plusieurs poesies sur des sujets empruntes aux mythes et 
aux chansons historiques du Nord. L' Academic Royale d'Ir- 
lande nous avait adress^ ses Transactions^ vol, XIX p, 11^ 
oii I'on trouve un traits par George Downes qui a pour 
titre On the Norse geography of ancient Ireland^ M. Ger- 
hard, arch^ologue de Berlin, presenta I'ouvrage qu'il vient 
de publier sous le titre Etruskische und Kampanische 
Vasenbilder des KmdgUchen Museums zu Berlin, S. M. 
LE Roi DES Pays-Bas fit presenter par M. Leemans I'ouvrage 
public aux frais de Sa Majeste sous le titre de Papyri 
grteci Musei Antiquarii PtAlici Lugdutd Batavi^ T. 1, 
ainsi que la cinqui^me livraison de I'ouvrage intitule Aegyp- 
tische Monumenten van het Nederlandsche Museum van 
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Oudheden te Leyden (Cfr. la liste d^taill^e dans le Journal 
de la Societe intitule Antiquarisk Tidsskrift, 1843-1845, 
p. 52-57). 

REVUE DE DIVERSES SjfeANCES DE L'ANN^E. 

Si^ANCE d'avril. Le pasteur Gotzche de Vesterveliing 
avait envoye ^ la Soci6t6 le dessin d'une pierre runique jusqu'^ 
present inconnue , qui avait et6 trouv^e dans la colline du 
chateau de Skiern. M. Finn Magnusen fit la lecture de quel- 
ques remarques sur cette pierre, par lesquelles il prouvc 
qu'elle est remarquahle autant par rapport ^ la langue que 
par rapport a I'histoire, comme elle date du temps de Ha- 
rald a la dent bleu'e, et fait mention de plusieurs personnes 
connues dans I'histoire. La pierre a 6te pos^e en m^moire 
d'UJINRAURUSBIARNARStN, selon I'ortographe plus mo- 
derne, OSinkdr Asbiamarscn, d'Othincar fils d'Asbiorn. 

La reunion historique de Bamberg nous arait envoye 
quelques exemplaires de filches, qui pendant l'et6 de 1842 
avaient ^te trouv6es en nettoyant une cave sous la tr^o- 
rerie de la ville de Bamberg, oii il y avait un d6p6t de 
pr^s de 20,000 de cette esp^ce de filches, que I'on pre- 
tend y avoir ^te d6pos6es I'an 1435, 6poque k laquelle les 
habitants de la ville de Bamberg se revolt^rent contre leur 
primat Antoine de Rotenhan. 

M. August le Prevost en nous faisant hommage de son 
Dictiormaire des anciens noms de Ueux du dSpartement 
de VEn^re^ exprime, dans une lettre dat^e de Paris Je 23 mars, 
son attente de I'int^ret que la Societe prendra k voir les 
anciennes formes des noms donnas par les conqu6rants scan- 
dinaves \ plusieurs lieux de ce pays, et conserves dans des 
documents 6crits. 11 invite la Soci^t^ ^ lui communiquer son 
opinion sur I'explication de quelques-uns de ces noms de lieux. 

Le Gomit6 arch6ologique fit voir les objets d'antiquit^ 
les plus remarquables offerts r6cemment au Mus^e, eotre 
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autres qnelques parures de ooces tr^s brillantes d'une forme 
antique de I'Islande. 

Sl^ANGE d'octobrE. M. Sorterup, qui est nouvellement 
revenu d'un voyage arch^ologique en Allemagne, en Suisse 
et en Italie, fit voir plusieurs dessins d'objets en bronze^ 
trouv^ dans la Suisse francaise. La grande ressemblance de 
ces objets ave(^ ceux qui ont et6 deterr6s dans les pays du 
Nord, le porte k admettre ce que plusieurs autres dates 
semblent prouver, qu'il y a eu en Europe une civilisation 
universelle d'origine celtique, et ant^rieure h la romano- 
grecque dont elle diif^rait essentiellement. Ainsi la civilisa- 
tion celtique aimait k orner les details par des raies et 
autres figures qui le plus souvent avaient une signification 
symbolique^ tandis que la romano-grecque qui se proposait 
d'imiter la nature, portait son attention principalement au 
contour et k la forme. Les l^trusques semblent, par plu- 
sieurs raisons, appartenir k la civilisation celtique. Une perle 
de mosaique vitr6e et d'ouvrage 6trusque qu'il montra, se 
rapprocbe ^videmment beaucoup plus de celles qui ont 6te 
trouvees en AUemagne et dans le Nord que de celles que I'on 
connait d'ouvrage romain. II montra encore une fibule antique 
tr^s rare en mosaique vitr6e (smaito) et d'ouvrage romain. 

M. Finn Magnusen montra quelques dessins de monu- 
ments d'antiquit^ existant en Jutland, lesquels avaient 6t^ en- 
voy^s par M. B.-H. Rruse k I'lle de Fuur au golfe deLim- 
fiord. II communiqua encore un rapport de plusieurs pierres 
charg^es de runes qui avaient M retrouv^es par M. Rruse 
dans le Nord du Jutland. II fit ensuite voir les dessins des 
inscriptions de trois pierres chargees de runes li^es, nou- 
vellement d^couvertes pr^s de Holt et de Gufudal dans le 
baillage occidental de I'Islande. 

M.Steenberg, missionaire ^ Holsteinsbourg dans leGroen- 
land meridional , avait envoy6 k la Society une pointe de 
Cliche oblongue en calc^doine d'un beau vert - fonc6 ; les 
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deux c6t^s en ^taient garnis de dents tr^s fines, et le tout 
en ^tait fait avec une habilet^ d'artiste tr^s remarquable 
pour les Esquimaux. Elle a 6t6 trouv6e au pied d'un pro- 
montoire k glace situ^ sur le bord int^rieur d'un golfe k 
environ 20 milles au nord de Holstein^bourg. La presentation 
de cette pi^ce remarquable engagea M. Pingel k se d^velop- 
per sur les objets d'antiqultes en pierre appartenant aux 
Esquimaux, et trouv^s de temps en temps dans je Grpen- 
lanfl. La plupart en sont faits de I'esp^ce de pierre que 
les Esquimaux appellent angmak^ dont il y a plusieurs va- 
ri^tes qui semblent pourtant appartenir toutes k la forma- 
tion d'ardoise groenlandaise si peu examinee jusqu'^ present, 
et qui se ressemblent en ce qu'elles se laissent faconner, 
polir et percer avec facility. Cette derni^re qualite a sur- 
tout kih remarquee dans plusieurs pointes de harpons d'une 
forme triangulaire dont on fit voir quelques exemplaires k 
cette occasion. La plupart des objets d'antiquite en ang- 
m^k ont ete trouv^s dans le Groenland septentrional; ils 
sont poUrtant loin d'etre frequents. Gependant la d^couverte 
d'antiquites en pierre plus dure, et nommement en calc6- 
doine, provenant des Esquimaux, a 6t6 encore bien plus 
rare dans le Groenland. Outre la pointe de fl^che qui nous 
a 6te envoy^e de Holsteinsbourg, on ne connatt que quatre 
antiquit6s groenlandaises en pierre de cette esp^ce, savoir: 
une pointe de harpon de la m^me esp^ce de calc^doine 
vert-fonc4, trouv^e sur le promontoire de Rangarsuk, k 2 
ou 3 milles au sud de I'^tablissement de Fiskenses ; une 
autre en calc^doine blanche d'une forme un peu diifi&rente, 
qui parait avoir kXk aiguis^e imparfaitement, et qui a ^t^ 
trouvee pr^s de la colonie-m^re de Godthaab; enfin deux 
autres seulement taill^es, trouv^es dans la colonic de Jacobs- 
havn, dont le district a'est montre jusqu'^ present le plus 
riche de tout le Groenland en antiquit^s en pierre prove- 
nant des Esquimaux. Ces objets qui ont tous ^t^ mis sous 
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les yeux de l'assembl6e^ appartienoent sans doute k un age 
bien plus recul^ que ceux en angmak. 

STANCE DE JANYIER. M. Finn Magnusen fit la lecture 
de quelques remarques sur deux chaises nouvellement re- 
cues d'Islande, qui ont beaucoup de ressemblance avec une 
chaise norv6gienne appartenant k M. Dahl deDresde; (voyez 
Antiquarisk Tidsskrift 1843-1845, p. 57-65 et tab. I-HI). 

Le Cabinet ethnographique ayait nouvellement recu plu- 
sieurs objets int^ressants de I'int^rieur de la Russie. M. Thoro- 
sen en montra un collier fait en m^tal d'une esp^ce dont 
on se sert encore aujourd'hui parmi les lakoutes en Siberia. 
n fit voir des anneaux en bronze d'une forme et d'une qua- 
lit^ tout-^-fait semblables, trouv^ dans des tumulus du 
Nord, et dont le collier de lakoutsk nous explique I'usage. 

M. Navrotskoy, capitaine de la garde, demeurant aMoscou, 
avail envoys k la Soci6t6 20 pieces de monnaies en cuivre 
mongoliennes qu'il avait trouv^es au mois de novembre 1840 
en faisant faire des fouilles dans les mines de Tancien Bui- 
gar du gouvemement de Kazan* Ces monnaies semblent toutes 
avoir 6t^ frappees par les khans d'Ouli Djoudji ou de la horde 
d'or (de Kaptchak). De celles dont on a pu reconnattre la 
date I'une a ^e battue par Mouhammed Ousbek, khan de 
Bulgar (maintenant Bolgarou) dans la premiere moiti^ du 14® 
si^cle ; deux ont 6l^ battues par Mahmoud Khidr khan de la 
ville de Gylistan (non loin du Volga, I'an 762 du Heg. (c. k d. 
1360 apr^s J.-C), et 5 ont ^t6" battues k Nouveau Sarai, qui 
paratt avoir fait partie de Sara'i sur le Volga, ancienne ca- 
pitale des khans; Tannic n'en est pas indiqu^e. 

M* Rruse, professeur k I'universit^ de Dorpat, avait 
envoy 6 k la Sod6t^ un traite sur la chronologie des princes 
russes de la famille de Rurik. 

MM. A— B. Logstrup et J.-F. Magnus, r6viseurs ^lus pour 
I'an 1843, ont revu et sign^ le compte des recettes et des d^- 
penses de I'ann^ ^coul^ rendu par M. J.-C Kail, Tr^oiier. 
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DIE KONIGLIGHE gesellsghaft 

FtR INORDISGHE ALTERTHUMSKUNDE 

ZU KOPENHAGEN. 
JAHRESYERi^AMMLUNG DEN 298ten JANUAR 1838. 



Uber das abgelaufene Jahr wurde Bericht erstattet. Die Gesellsebaft hat 
in demsclbcn, ilirem Hauptcwecke gctreu, herauHgegeben : 

ANTIQVITATES AMERICANiE sive Scriptores Septen- 

TRIONALES RbRUM AlVTE-CoLUIMUIANARUai IN AmKRICA. 

Diese 8aininlun^ dcr skandinavisclion Quellenscliriften zur vorcolumbi- 
sclien Geschichte Amerikas ist nacli 18 Membran-Codices und vicleii andern 
altcn Handsehriften, mit hinzugefUgten Einleitungen, Parallclstellen, critischen, 
pliilolopsclien nnd historischen Anmerkungcn ncbst aichffiolog'ischcn und 
geo^raphischeii Untersucliungen , zum erstenmale herausgcgcbrn von dem 
Secretaire der Gesellschaft, Professor C. C. Bafn. 

Nachdem dersclljc dieses Werk vorgelegt hatte, gab cr eine t^bersicht 
von den Handschriften , welche er bei seiner Herausjs^abe dieser Altertliums- 
Bchriften benutzt hat, darauf eine historisehe Darstcllung des Hauptinhaltes 
des Werkes, und trug dann seine gcographischen Untersuchungcn vor, wobei er, 
nach den in den Alterthumsschriften vorkommenden nautischen , geograph.%- 
nchen und aslronomischen Angaben , die walire Lage der von deii altcn 
Skandinaviern cntdecktcn und benannten amcrikanit^chen LandeundOrte nach- 
jSQweiscn gesucht hat. 

Bctrcffend die im Jahre 986 zum erstenmale von Bjarne Herjulfson 
gesehenen und im Anbeginne des lltcn Jahrhunderts zu wiederholten Malen 
von den 8dhnen Eriks des Rothen , Leif und Tliorwald, so wie von Thorfinn 
Karlsefne und von mehreren bet<uclitcn, wahrscheinlich zum Theil colonisir- 
ten, Landen, ergiebt sieh als BesuUat dieser seiner Untersuchungen Folgendes: 

Hblll'land it MiKLA . . . Das Land w.v. der Davis-Str, und Labrador. 

LiTLA Helluland Newfoundland. 

Markla.?id Nova Scotia, 

Vf^iLAND Massachusetts und Rhode Island. 

Kjalarnes Cap Cod mit den daneben licgendcn 

FuRDusTRAWDiR Nausct, Chatham und Monomoy-Beach. 

Krossanes Gurnet Point oder Point Alderton. 

8TRA1JM8ET Marthas Vineyard oder Egg Island. 

Btraumsfjordr Buzzards Bay (Manomet Bay}. 

H6p Die Gegend bei Mount Hope Bay. 

Dabei deutet er an, dass HvItramaivnaland oder Irland it mikla, wohin 
Are Marson und mehrere Nordbewohner desselben Zeitalters segelten^ mog- 
licherweisc Florida sein konne, und dass Kr^ksfjaroarheidi, von wo aus 
einige Priester in Gardar auf GrOnland im Jahre 1266 eine Entdeckungs* 
reise weiter oOrdlich unternehmen liessen, die Gegend urn den Lancaster- 
{Sund und die Barrow-Strasse sei. 

Dieses Werk (65 Bogcn Imperial Quart mit 18 gravirteo Tafeln, 
nilmlich 8 mit Facsirailien von den wichtigsten za Grunde gelegten Membran- 
Codices , 6 mit Abbildungen von Alterthums-Denkmiilcrn und die ttbrigen 4 
Karten) enth&It folgende Abschnitte: 

L Einleitung nebst Untersuchung des Alters und dcr Abfassung dcr 
wichtigsten , iiic vorcolumbische Geschichte Amerikas behandelnden . 
Alterthumsschriften. 
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II. Die 8aj^'a Ertks des Rothen, oder histoi-jsche Erc&hlangen von £rik 

dem Rothen und den 6rOn1S,ndern. 
III. Thorfinn Karlsefnes und 8norre Thorbrandsons Sai^a, so wie einige 
Zusfttze ans der Landnama, ans 8norre Starlasons Sagaender Nor- 
wegischen Konige, aus Olaf Tryffgvasons Saga und Eyrbyggja. 
TV. Yon der erstea Entdeekung Islands, im 9ien Jahrhandert, and den 

Rogenannten Pap», die frOher da gewohnt hatten. 
y. Yon der ersten Bebanong Gronlands, im I(Hea Jabrhundert, und dessen 

frttheren Bewohnnng von den Eskimos. 
YI. Yon der Reise Are Marsons nach Hvitramannaland oder dem grossen 

Irland und seinem dortigen Aufenthalte. 
YII. Yon BjOrn Asbrandsoa, genannt Rreidvikingakappi. 
Yin. Yon Gudleif Gudlaugson. 
IX. AuszQge aus den Islilndisclien Annalen , namentlich fiber die Reise dea 
grdnllindisehen Bischofs Erik naeh Yinland im Jahre 1121, von der 
Reise der isl&ndisclien Priester Adalbrand und Thorwald Helgasoa, so 
wie von einer Reise nach Markland im Jahre 1347.. 
X. Yon dem Aufenthalte der Gronl&nder in den nordlicheren Gegenden, 

Greipar und Kr6ksf|ardarheidi. 
XI. AuEcQge aus den alten geographischen Schriften der Isl&nder: A, Ein 
kurzgefasster Auszug der Erdbeschreibung vom 12*e» oder 13tea Jahr- 
hunderte C^ttgleich vollst^ndig im Paesimile}, worin die wiehtigsten Len- 
der und Carter Asiens , Afrikas und Europas aufgereehnct, and luglelch 
die Hauptl&nder in Aroerika genannt werden. B, Fragment einer aus- 
fahrlicheren Geographie. C, Gripla. D, Gronlands alte Chorographie^ 
E, Ivar BardsoDS Beschreibung GrSnlands. 
XII. Ein altes faroisches QuSji, in welchem Yinland erwUbnt wird. 
XIII. Adam von Bremens Bericht von Yinland, auch vollst&ndig im Facsi- 
mile, Bach dem vortrefflichen Codex aof der Kaiserlichen Hofbiliothek 
cu ^ien, mitgetheilt vom Grafen Moriti v. Dietrichstein. 
XIY. Beschreibung einiger Alterthums-Denkm&ler in Gronland. 
XY. Beschreibung einiger Alterthums*Denkm&ler in Massachusetts und Rhode- 
Island, nach den Mittheilungen von Dr. Webb zu Providence, nebst 
Abbildungen von John R. Bartlett in New- York. 
XYI. Geographische Untersuchungen : A, Bemerkungen ttber Island und 
Gronland, ttber dieses Landes Eystribygd, Yestribygd und Nordrsetur, 
B, Yon Entdeckungen in den Polargegenden Amerikas. C, Die Ent- 
deckung von den ostlichen Kttstenlanden Amerikas, Heliuland, Markland 
und Yinland. D, Entdeekung der sttdlichern Theile Amerikas. 
£, Yon der Lage des von Adalbrand und Thorwald entdeckten Lan- 
des. F, Uber den fortgesetzten Yerkehr mit den amerikanisehen 
Landen in den nach der ersten Entdeekung zun&chst folgenden Jahr- 
huiiderten. 
Zuletzt noch eine chronologisehe Ubersicht, ein geographisches Register und ein 
Sachregister so wie genealogrsche Tafein , welche die Geschleehtsregister der 
frttheren Entdecker Amerikas darstellen. 

Femer hut die Gesellsehaft von dem YiTerke 

GRONLANDS HfSTORISKE MINDESMiERKER 

(Gronlands historischr Dbivkmalbr) 
den KBSTEN und zwbitbn Bawd herausgegeben, zum Theil vollst&ndige Sagacn 
enthaltend, num Theil Auszttge aus 8agaen oder historischen Ers&hlungen, 
welche zur Aufkl&rung der ALTKn!v Geschichtr Gronlands dienen, naeh 
einer grossen Anzahl von Handsehriften, von den Professoren Finn Magnusen 
und C. 0. Rafn gcmeinschaftlich bearbeitet. Diese.zwei fiande (100 Bogen 
stark) umfassen die weitl&uftigste Hauptabtheilting, n&mlich die- eigentlich 
historisehe, an welche sich zu Anfang des dritten Bandes Auszttge aus den 
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IsIftncHschen Annalen and die Grunland betrefTcndea Diplome anschllcsscn 
werden. 

Aus Gronlaivd Bind im verwichenen Jahrc fol^ende Mittlicilungen ein- 
^egangen, welclic jsum Theil ausfUhrlich in den dritten Band dieses Werkes 
aufzunehmen sind: 1, Der Missionair za Julianehaab, Hr. J. F. Jorgcnsen, 
Qbermachte der Gesellschaft sein Ta^ebuch ttbcr einc auf Yeranstaltung der- 
selben untcroommenc antiquarische Reise an den Kttsten des McerbusensIcALiKO 
ncbst einem Bericht ttber die Untersuchung, wclclie er in den am nordlichen 
Arme dieses Meerbuscns belegenen Ruinen angestellt hat, bcgleitet von einer 
Grundzeichnung und einer ausfQhrlichen Beschreibunj^ derselben und zug^leich 
einigc in der Kirchenruine gefundene AlterthCimer. 2, Hr. V. MUller, Vor- 
steher der evangelischen Brttder-Mission in Friedrichsthal, erstattefc Bericht 
tiber die Ruinen an den KUsten der Meerbusen Agluitsok and Onartok^ nebst 
einer genauern Angabe der Configuration diescr Meerbusen. 

Wie die Gesellschaft friiher, als Programm ihrer beabsichtigtcfn Wirk- 
sanikeit far den zunachst bevoi'frtehenden Zeitranm die danisehe ^:chrift: 
^^Lcdetraad til nordisk Oldkyndighcd" crscheinen liess, hat sic aach jetzt 
cine deutschc Ausgabe hievon: Leitfaden zur nordischen Alterthumokvndk, 
vcranstaltet. Hr. Oonsistorialrath G. Mohnikc in Stral^^und Ubersrhiekte den 
crsten Band seiner, det* Gesellschaft ssugeeignelen, dcutschcn Ubcrsetzung 
von Heimskrin^sla, Sagen der Konige Norwegens, von Snorre Slurlason. 
Hr. Professor and Landschaftmaler Dahl in Dresden seine Denkmale einer 
sehr ausgebildeten Hol»baukunst aus den frtihestcn Jahrhunderten in den 
inncrn Landschaften Norwegens. Hr. Pastor Bosworth in Rotterdam seine 
Schrift: The Origin of the Danish^ and a.n Ahstrstct of Scandinavian Lilera^ 
lure, Hr. Oberlehrcr Koeppen in Berlin seine: Literarische Einlcitung in die 
Nordische Myikologie. Hr. Capitain Keyper theilte ein Yerzeichniss ver- 
schiedener Schriften mit, welche durch die von der Gesellschaft veranstaltete 
Ausgabe der Eymundar Saga in Russland hervorgcrnfen worden. 

Yermittelst Allerhochsten Rescripts vom 2lBten October haben Seine 
Majestat der Kdivift geruht, der Gesellschaft als Fortsetzung zukommcn 
zu lassen eine neue Sendung der von Hrn. Prof. Yoigt zn Konigsberg besorg- 
ten Abschriften der im dortigen^^Archive befindlichen Documenie, die nordi- 
sche Gesehichte betreffend. Uber den weitern Fortgang dieser Arbeit hat 
Hr. General-Kriegscommissair Abrahamson zu Odcnse eine Mittheilung ein- 
gesandt. 

Hr. J. Nolsoe in Thorshavn liess seinen Entwurf zu einer fdroischen 
Gramma tik in Handschrift vorlegen. 

Hislorische und antiquarische Vntersuchungen hat die Gesellschaft 
in dem, 1837 erschienenen, ersten Bande, oder den beiden ersten Jahrg&ngen 
ihrer ncuen Zeitschrift: i^Annaler for nordisk Oldkyndigubd*', 1836 — 
1837, so wie auch in dem ersten Heft (1836 — 1837) der zu fthnlichen Mit- 
theilnngen in deutscher^ franxosischer oder englischer Sprache bestimmten 
M^MOiRESy herausgegeben. 

Das Committ^ fttr antiqnarische Untersnchungen berichtete, es habe das 
Museum fur nordische AltertuUmer sich eines Zuwachses von 512 Nam- 
mem in dem vcrflossenen Jahre zu erfreuen, woven nicht wenige aus einer 
grossen Anzahl kleiner StQcke bestehen and viele von besondcrcr Wichtig- 
keit fUr die Sammlnng sind. Wir beschrilnken ans hier auf die Mittheilung 
eines der bemerkenswQrdigsten Funde. 

Beim Ziehen eines Grabens dorch eine Wiese bei lUlsten unweit 
Wiburg in Jutland fand ein Arbeiter in sehr wasserhaltigem Moorgrnnde 
eine bedeutende Sammlung von Bernsteinsachen , welche in ein holzernes 
GffRss eingeschlossen gewesen , von dem jedoch nar sehr wenige TrUmmer 
ttbrig waren. Die Sammlung enth&lt 25 StQcke, die nicht durchbohrt, je- 
doch in der Mitte dUnner gemacht sind, um festgebunden werden zu konnen; 
500 grossere and kleinere StQcke ohne weitere Yerarbeitung , als dass sie 
durchbohrt sind 5 ferner ein hammer form iges und 59 dreiseitigc StQcke; 
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460 eylinderfOrroigo und 2800 kleine rande Perleii, so wie 50 lilngliche 
StQcke mit 4 oder 5 Loclicrn, die als 31ittelstttckc verschlcdcner Pcrlenlials> 
blinder von melireren Rcihcn ^cdient haben, nebst 5 zu denselbcn geliOrigen 
£ndstUcken. Der ganzc Fund besteht eonach in 3900 StUckcn, wclclie 17 % 
wiegcn, und int dcr bcdeutendste bisher bckannte Fund von Rernsteinsachen. 
Fast JEU gleichcr Zeit kanicn von der Insel MOcn vcrschiedcne Bernsteinsa- 
chen dcrsclbcn Art, welche in einer aus grosi^en Kicsclstviucn gebildeten 
Grabkamnicr, ganz unten in cincm grosscn GrabhUgcl, gcrunden wurden, 
in Vcrbindun^ luit Gc^enstHnden von Feuerstein und Rein ncbst 8kcietten 
melirerer unverbrannten Lcirhen , jedoch nichts von Metall. Obcn in dem~ 
selben GrabliU}^*cl, ^AnzUch (^etrennt von jencr unteren Kamnicr, war 
cine ganz kleine, worin sich cine Urne mit verbraunten Reinen be~ 
fand, ttbcr nelchcn mchrerc schneidcndc Gcriithschaften von Bronce, als 
Messer, Pincettcn, lag:cn. Dieses obcre Reliftltniss gcltOrt sonach dem Rronce- 
Alter, jcnes unterc hingcgcn, in wclchcm sich die Rcrnstcinsaclien befandon, 
dcni filtes(en o<1cr f*og;cnuuntcn Stcin-Altcr. Diescr Fund, so wie inehrere 
andere, Uberzcu^t uns davon, dass jcner in Bede stehende grosse Rernstein- 
fund doinsclbcn Zcitaltcr angchort, was audi die rohe Verarbeitung der 
tSaclu'n, ohne Iliilfc eiiier Drechslerbank und cines Rohrers, bcstKtigt. £s ist 
dahcr klar, dass man liicr den kostbaren Vorrath eines Rcrnsteinh&ndlers 
des fcrnsten AUerthums auTj^eninden hat. 

In den JSilzun^cn dcs verwichenen Jahres wurden verschicdcne, der Ge- 
sellschaft fUr ihre Rirliothek zugcsandten, Schriflen, vorzH^lich antiquari^ 
9chen, historiicheuj geographUchen und liiiguistischen luhalts, vorgelcgt. 
Der dUnisch crschienene Jahresbericht enthftlt ein Ycrzcichniss dieser 
Schriftcn, welche ein^esandt haben: die Kaiscrlirhe Akademie der Wissen- 
schftften in St. Petersburg, die 8ch1csische GeseDschaft fUr vaterl^ndische 
Cultur, die Konigl. Rohmische Gcsellschaft dcr Wisscnschaflcn zu Prag, die 
Oberlaasitcfsche Gcsellsehaft der Wisscnschaften , der literarische Verein in 
8traUund, die geographiscbc Gcsellsehaft in Paris, die akademische in Cher- 
bourg, die Kr»ni«;l. Academien der WissenschafTcn zu Turin und zu Lissa- 
bon, die KOnigl. Literatur-Gesellschaft in London, die Konigl. Irl^ndische 
Akademie zu Dublin, die Amerikanische antiquarische Gcsellsehaft, die anti- 
quarischcn Gcsellschaften in London, Paris, Madrid, Bhode-Tsland, Stockholm, 
Bif^a, Konigsberg, Stettin, Schwerin, Kiel, Halle, ZUrich^ und die Herren 
Alberti, Rartlett, Roczek, Ronghi, Brandenburg, Buddingh, Burmeister, 
Carlisle, Raron dc Chaiidoir, Coates, Graf Dictrichstcin, Duponccau, Ebers, 
Marquis de Fortia, Gaupp, Graf Gerville, v. d. Hagen, Harris, Graf v. 
Hohenwart, Halbertsma, Hcttcma, Holmboc, von Minutoli, Mohnike, Na- 
piersky, "Xavarrcte in 3IaJrid, >»axera in Mexico, Posthnmus, Puttrich, Bask, 
Schroder in Schlcswig, Frcihcrr Speck-Sternburg, Yandermaelcn, Wilhelmi, 
VVinthrop in Roston, A. A. WoIlT, Levi Woodbury in Washington, Zober. 

Hr. Prof. Finn Magiiusen verlas cine Abhandlung (Ifjer eincn Steinrinf^ 
mit Bunen-Inschrift, gefuniten bei Hammarlof in Schoonen, und hernach cine 
Entwickclung ttbcr die Entstchung der nordischcn Hcldcnliedcr und derea &1- 
teste Anwendunff. 

^[eue Mitglicdcr wurden aufgeuommen. 

%• Allc fftr die Gcpcllschaft be&timmte Briefe nnd andere Sendiingcii irerden Jrr 
DEir SKcnsTJR derselbeii, Kot»BNMAGKN, KROAfRiifzsysTHjtssB Nn, 40, gerichtet. 

•«♦ 8eiidunffen von RrucksacHrw for die Bikliothrk der GBRRt.r.BCBAFT, so wie 
auch fftr dir Afprnti.iciik Ribliotmrk Islands zu UeyLiaviff, welche allePachcr dcs 
VVissvns amrasst, belivbe man dnrch Riichliandler- oder 8chlll^fi:elG{^enhcitcn — jvicav 
itDRcn DIE Post — zu iibcntendcn. In die Packcte koniien zumErsparcn dcs besonde- 
rea Portos unversiegcltc Briefe ein^felegt werdeu. 
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DIE kOnigliche gesellschaft 

FtB NORDISCHE ALTERTHUMSKUNDE 

ZU SOPENHiLaEN. 

JAHRESVERSAMMLUN& DEN 27 JANDAR 1844. 

(NEBST EINER CONTIMUATIONSSITZUNG AM 27 APRIL). 



19 ER Prasident, S. K* H. der Kronprinz Friederich, Bet^nd sich am 
Tage der Januarsiteang in seinem Goavernement Fahnen, pr&sidirte dagegen 
in der Continnationssitznng^ in welcher fiber den Zastand und die Unterneh- 
mungen der Geseilschaft im letztverwichenen Jahre 1843 eine IJbersicht mit- 
getheilt wnrde, naclidem Se Konigl. Hoheit die Yerhandlong^en dnrch einige 
einleitende Worte erOffnet hatte. 

Die Bestrebangen der arbeitenden Comitden waren aaf folgende Zwecko 
gerichtet : 

VoRcoLUMRiscHB GsscHicHTE Amerika's. Nachdem die Gesellsehaft im 
Jahre 1837 das Werk Antiquitates Americana sive Scriptores Septentrio- 
nales Rerum Ante- Colambianarnm in America, stndio et opera G* G. Rafte 
herausgegeben , hat das daraaf errichtete Gomit^ fur die vorcolambische 
Geschichte Amerika's za diesem Endzwecke fortgewirkt. Mehrere dahin gehO- 
rige Mittheilnngen finden sich in den M^moires der Gesellsehaft, nnd von 
Rafh's MEMOIRS sur la d^couyerte de l'Ami^riqub au dixii^me sii^clb, die 
far ein Supplement des obenerw§,hnten Werkes anzasehen ist, hat man eine, 
roit 9 in Stahl gestoehenen Planchen erl&aterte, nenevermehrte Ausgabe besorgt. 

Henry R. Golcraft hat von New- York fernere Mittheilungen liber den 
Fond bei Grave Greek im Ohiothal in Yirginien ttberschickt^ namentlich fiber 
einen Insohriftenstein, der in den Memoires der Geseilschaft 1840-1844, Tab. 5 
Fig. 10, abgebildet ist, in welchen aach Golcraft's firtthere Mittheilung ttber diesen 
merkwurdigen Fond. 

HiSTORiscHE Denkmaler Gronlanbs. Die beiden ersten B&nde dieses 
Werkes erschienen 1838 nnd die erste Abtheilnng des dritten 1842. Der 
Drnck dieses Bandes, mit dem das VTerk vollendet wird, ist mit zwel Bei- 
tr&gen fortgesetzt, die Dr. Pingel, der Grtfnland bereiset hat, ansinarbeiten 
ubernommenhatte, n&mlich eine IJbersicht ttber die von D&nemark und Nor- 
wegen ans veranstalteten Reisen zur Wiederauffindung des verlorenen und 
znr Untersnehung des wiedergefundenen Grdnlanda; und erne antiquarhche 
Chorographie^ die zum Theil anf die von der Geseilschaft veranstalteten 
Rcisen und Untersaehungen in Grtfniand gegrtindet ist^ diesen wird eine Aus- 
sioht fiber die alte Gcographie Gronlands folgen. Die Benntzung des Wer- 
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kes zn erleiehtern, sind ein Yerzeichniss der Bischofe nnd eine ehronologi* 
sche (Tbersicht, ein historisches nebst einem d^eo^^aphischen and einem Sach- 
register beigefUgt. Anch sind fQr diesen Band 12 Planchen in Arbeit. 

8AGAEN Aus DEM Alterthvme IsLANDS, welche 101 Groodtexte die isl&n- 
dischen Qaellsehriften car Geschicbte des nordlichen Earopa's and Amerika*s 
enthalten, zan&chst in Bezug aof Island, die Herknnft and Thaten der fslftn- 
der vom 9ten bis sum 14ten Jahrhunderte. Yiele dieser Sagaen waren bisher 
entweder gar nicht oder sehr entstellt heraasgegeben. Der erste Band der 
IsLENoiNGA SOgur omfftsst cwei Schriften von dem ftltesten Geschichtsehrei- 
ber Islands, Are Thorgilsson, genannt Frode (der Gelehrte), n&mlieh Islend" 
ingabdk oder Schedce de Islandia and Landndmabdk oder Li^er origmum i«- 
landitB, Hierin werden die ersten von Danemark, den FIlHiern and Norwe* 
gen aas anternommenen Entdeekongsreisen erw&hnt, femer die Ubersiede- 
lungen der Norweger nach Island and mehreren L&ndern. Island warde uin 
die Mitte des 9ten Jahrhunderts entdeckt^ der Norweger Ingolf Hess sich la 
Reykjavik nieder 874, and in 60 Jahren soil Island vollig angebanet* wor- 
den. Das Landnamsbach berichtet uber die Bebannng Islands, tiber die An- 
siedler, landndmamenn, ihre Genealogien and den Bezirk^ wo jeder sich 
ansiedelte. Kein Land hat wohl ein dem Landndmabdk ilhnliehes Werk 
ttber seinen ersten Anbaa aafzaweisen. Mehrere am Ende des Bandes hei- 
gegebene alte Actenstiieke dienen zar ErI&aterang der Genealogien nnd der 
Beschaifonheit der Sprache and Orthographie im 12ten Jahrhnnderte, da Are 
Frode schrieb^ Yon besonderem Interesse ist ein Yerzeichniss von II43, da 
Are Frode noch lebte, ttber eine Menge der damaligen isl&ndischen Prediger 
von isl&ndischer Herkunft, and Reykholts mdlda^i oder Yerzeichniss ttber 
die Besitznngen der Reykholter Kirche. Ein Abschnitt davon ist ein t^ber- 
lieferangsact dieser Kirche and ihrer Besitznngen an den bertthmten Geschicht« 
schreibcr Norwegens, Snorre Sturlason, als er im Jahre 1206 sich daselbst 
niederlless. Ein anderer berichtet, dass Snorre and seiue Fran Hallveig der 
Kirche zwei ..Singmaide" oder Glocken geschenkt haben* 

Annalen dnd Memoires der Gesellschaft. Yon der Presse fertig war4e 
das Iste Heft des 2ten Bandes oder die Jahrg&nge fttr 1840-1843 von Mi£- 
moires be la Soci^t^ Boyale des Antiquaires do Nord vorgelegt, enthaEl- 
tend, ansser den Jahresberichten fttr 1839 bis 1841, folgende Abhandlnngen 
and Bettrilge: 1. Uber das Yerhaltniss zwischen dem Sanscrit and dem Is- 
l&ndi^chen darch N. L. Westergaard 5 2. Die historische Erzahlang vom Gri5ii- 
l&nder Einar Sokkason, nach dem isl&ndischen Grundtexte anf Engliseh 
darch Thorleif G« Repp; 3. Uber die Kirchenminen zu Kakortok (mit Pro- 
speet) ; 4» B«richt ttber einen Fund von Alterthttmern bei Fall-River in Mas- 
sachusetts, darch Thomas H» Webb mit beigefttgten Bemerkangen von 
C. Ct Rafh, (mit Abbildangen) ; d« fiericht ttber einen in Amerika gefandeoeR 
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Insehriilstein (mit Abbildang), mitgetheilt von Henry R* Colcraft Bebst Bemer- 
kongen Ton C» 0« Rafn^ 6. Astronomisches Zcagniss fllr die li»ge ^YinUnds, 
der Haaptansiedelang der alten Nordbewehner in Amerika, dnreh 0. 0. Rnfn ; 
7. Antike Yasen ans Pern, dnrch G* T. Falbe (mit AbbUdangen)^ 8. Be^ 
sehreibnng zweier Alterthamsdenkm&ler in der Odsharde in Seeland (mit Ab- 
bildnnsen) ; 9. Beschreibung des Kreuzes der Koniginn Dagmar and mehre- 
rer analoger AUerthttmer (mit Abbildnn^en) ^ 10. Bemerknngen in Betreff der 
Genealogie des nissischen FUrstengeschlechtes^ dorch J* H. BredsdorA^. 

Das Museum fur> Nobdisgbb AltertbUher empfUngt immerfort die erfren- 
lichsten Beweise vom luteresse aller Yolksklassen , und die offentliehen Yor- 
leigangen der Sammlungen desselben werden immer mehr frequentirt. Das 
arehiEologUche Comite berichtete ttber den Zuwachs des Museums im abge- 
laafbnen Jahre 1843, in welchem 640 neae Nnrnmem in 142 verschiedenen 
Sendnn^B, also 61 mehr, als im Jahre 1842, empfangen M^urden. 

Indem wir hinsichtlich des Museums und der ttbrigen Sammlungen anf 
den ausflklirlichern d&nischen Bericht in der antiquarischen Zeitschrift der 
Gesellsohaft, and auf den franzusischen in ihren Mi^moires verweisen, wollen 
wIr ans hier auf eine kurze Erw&hnung eines der interessantesten Fftnde 
besohr&nken. Der President, S. K. H» der Kronprin z» hatte im vorigen Sommer, 
w&hrend seines Aafenthaltes auf der Insel Fohr in der Nordsee, nnter elgner 
Aafsicht mehr ere dasige GrabhUgel offnen und nntersnchen lassen. In einem 
derselben wurde eine Urne gefunden, and neben dieser, sowie auch ftber 
md aa oberst in der Urne eiserne Gegenstdnde, Dieser Fund schien ihm 
bemerkenswerth, daher er mit der grossten Sorgfalt selbst die Urne anfliob, 
welehe anch, ungeachtet sie von Feuchtigkeit gans durchdrungen war, den- 
Boeli in einem solehen Znstande erhalten wurde, dass ihre Form zu erken- 
nen ist* Neben derselben lagen mehrere eiserne Gegenstande^ Diese Urne 
war mit verbrannten Knochen angefUlIt, ttber welchen ganz obcn eine eisenie, 
nach dem Aasgltthea zusammengedruckte Buckel, wahrscheinlieh von einer 
Kopfbedeckung oder einem Sehilde, lag^ fiber der Urne lagen yier Fragmente 
yon einem aosgezeiehneten eisernen Schwerte, dessen Grift mit einer kurien 
Parirstange ond oben mit einem grossen Knopfe yersehen ist, Eine yeran- 
Bchaulicheiide Abbildung der Urne ist in dem d&nischen Bericht p* 14 lu sehen. 

Cabinet fQr ambrikaniscbb Alterthumer. Durch kr&ftigen Beistand 
smerikaniseher Mitarbeiter ist es der Gesellschaft gelungen, im Jahre 1843 
ein Cabinet fQr amerikanische AlterthUmer aus yorcolumbisehen Zeiten dieses 
Welttheiles za begrttnden^ Diesem Cabinet, yom KOnig sanctionirt and dem 
Museum fiir nordische Alterthumer im ChristiaBsburger Schlosse nnmittelbar 
%ngereiht, wird die bereits nicht anansehnliehe eskimoiaehe Sammlunff einyer- 
leibt werden^ so wie avch die herbeigeschaflte Sammlung von indianisehen 
Sachen au9 iVorcf- und Sudamerika nebst den caraibischen aua IVestindien, 
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Hr. Charles Hammond ttberschickte von Boston eine, ans 900 8tuoken 1>este« 
hende, hjchst worth voile Sammlnn^ indianischer Alterthnmsstttcke von Stein, 
Knochen pnd Bronce nebst einigen bemerkenswerthen GefUssen von Stein and 
^branntem Thooe, auf^efunden in Maine, Massachusetts and Connecticat^ Dr. 
Swift in Easton in Pennsylvanien, von dem die Gesellschaft im vori^en Jahre 
200 Stuck indianische Alterthamer empfing^ hat nun wieder eine neae Samm- 
lung von 215 Stucken, Doubletten abgerechnet, aus derselben Gegend herftber- 
geschickt. Hr* C, A* Uhde hat der Gesellschaft eine Saromlund^ mexieanischer 
AlterthQmer zn offeriren versprochen* Hr* Yirgil v. Helmreichen, lor Zeit 
firasilien bereisend, hat zwei ausgezeichnete in der Provinz Minas Creraes 
aa%efundne Pfeilspitzen von Hornstein ond Bergkrystall uberschickt«. 

MOnz-^ und Medaillen-Cabinet. Die Nomismatik and besonders die 
Kenntniss von den Milnzfiinden schliesst sich dem Stadiam der Alterthftmer 
aufs genaaeste an, indem die mit A.lterthumern zugleich aufd^efundenen MUn- 
Ben, wie schon dfters, zur Bestimmung des Alters jener vorzU^lich dieneii 
kSnnen, was noch urn so beachtenswerther ist^ weil die Zeit oder weni^tens 
das Jahrhandert, in welchem die MQnxen und also auch die Alterthilmer dem 
Erdschosse anvertraut worden, sich fast ganz genau ausinden l&sst. Dennoch 
sind auch Fiinde von lauter MQnzen hochst wichtig, nicht bloss, weil sie uns 
oft bis dahin unbekannte MUnzen zur Aufkl&rung irgend eines dunkeln Punk- 
tes in der Grcschichte liefero, sondern haupts&chlich dadurch, dass die aus- 
l&ndischen Miinzcn, ans welchen alio in der vorchristlichen Zeit vergrrabenea 
Fttnde bestehen, von dem Yerkehr Dftnemarks mit dem Auslande zeugen, 
und auf die Gcgenden hinweisen, von woher auf die Cultur hieselbst einge- 
wirkt worden ist. Die ftltesten hier gefundenen Munzen sind alle rSmische 
aus den zwei ersten Jahrhanderten n. Chr. 5 dann folgen byzantinische, beson- 
ders goldene, aus dem 5ten und 6ten Jahrhundertej aus dem Zeitraume zwi- 
sehen 700 bis 1050 finden sich die sogenannten kufischen Munzen, und aus 
demSchlussedieserPeriode,dem lOten and llten Jahrhunderte,kommen deutsche, 
hollftndische, englische nebst einzelnen franzdsischen MQnzen vor. Svein Tve- 
skseg war der erste d&nisehe Konig, der Munzen schlagen liess, daher d&nische 
Mttnzenerstetwa Ton dem Jahre 1000 an vorkommen. Das Cabinet, in 5 S&len 
aaf dem Schlosse Rosenborg bewahrt, ist In den Sommermonaten alle Montage 
von Uhr 12—2 einem jeden offen* Der leichtern Ubersicht wegen bringen wir sie 
in drei Abtheilangen, die antiken; die des Mittelaltersy wohin auch die hyzan" 
tinischen und die kufischen •, und die der neueren ZeiU Von byzantinischen 
Munzen ist im Jahre 1843 nur eine goldene Mttnze des Kaisers Leo 1 (457 — 474) 
auf Bornholm gefunden. Der Gardecapitain Navrotskoy zn Moskva hatte 20 
mogo/ftfcAe KopfermQnzen ftberschickt, die er 1840 in einigen Ruinen im Goa- 
vernement Kazan ausgegraben hatte* Diese sind wahrscheinlicherweise alle im 
I4ten Jahrhunderte von den Khanen von Uli Dschudschi in Kaptschak 
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|^chlBgeii» Der ^5sste diesj&hrise Fond von MUncen in Danemark worde 
von S. K. H. dem Kronprinzen ttberliefert. Diese Miinzen warden unweit Vold- 
tofte, einem Dorfe, das zn dem KOniglichen Gute Fredriksgave in FQhnen ge- 
hort, ausgegraben. Ihre Zahl belief sich auf 1546 StQck, die bis auf 19 
lanter so genannte Korshvide (Krenzwitten) waren^ und fsist alle d&nische Mun- 
sen, yon den Konigen Christopher von Bayern bis Christian II geschlagen^ 
nar 24 Stiick waren norwegische und 8 fremde Mttnzen, anter welchen letz* 
tern sich fanden : 1 Goldgulden von den Markgrafen Friedrich and Sigismand 
von Brandenburg ; ein zu Dortmund geschlagener Korshvid vom Kaiser Fried- 
rich HI (1440-1493), die als bis dahin unbekannt, in dem d&nischen Berichte 
abgebildet ist. Endlich noeh zweierlei Korshvide, die wir nie frtther beschrie- 
ben gesehen haben^ and die von alien Mttnzen dieses Funds die schwierigsten 
Bu bestimmen sind. Dennoch sind wir geneigt anzunehmen, dass sie von 
Jokann lY von Sachsen-Lauenburg (1463-1507) geschlagen sind, weil dieser 
in dem Zeitranme regierte, welchen der Fund umfasst* 

Das Antikbncabinbt oder die Sammlung von classischen Alterthdmern 
der sttdlichen Lande ist bei nns leider so arm, dass sie kaum der Erw&hnung 
werth ist. Yon welcher Wichtigkeit das Studium der classischen Altcrthil^ 
mer der stidlichen Lande sowohl ttberhaupt, als folglich anch fttr das Alter- 
thum des Nordens insbesondere ist, leachtet ja einem jeden von selbst ein^ der 
weiss, dass die Cberbleibsel aus dem Alterthume nns die Entwickelung des 
menschlichen G^istes dnrch alle Stufen hindurch gewissermaassen thatsEch- 
lich beurkunden. Durch eine vergleichende Zusammenstellung dieser mannigfalti- 
gen Uberrcste aber f&hlen wir ans sogar versacht oder gedrungen, eine fUr 
den grdssten Theil von Europa gemeinschaftliche, der griechisch-rOmischen 
yorausgegangenen Cnlturentwickelung anzunehmen* Aach muss man es ein- 
r&amen, dass die alterthttmlichen tJberbleibsel der verschiedenen Lande sich 
gegenseitig belenchten und bestimmen* Dass aber die classischen Alterthtt- 
mer der sttdlichern Lande hiebei den Yorzug behaupten, verdanken sie eben 
80 sehr ihrer grOssern Anzahl - und Yollkommenheit, als auch der grossern 
Gewissheit, womit sie sich beleuchten und bestimmen lassen. Denn w&hrend 
die Jttngstvergangne Zeit erst die Aofmerksamkeit der Gclehrten auf die Al- 
terthttmer der andern Lande hinlenkte, hatte das grosse Interesse, mit welchem 
die der sudlichern aufgehoben und untersucht warden, uns aus einer fttr das 
ftbrige Europa ganzlich anhistorischen Zeit eine Menge Aufkl&rungen ttber- 
liefert. Unser Antikencabinet zerf&llt in zwei Hauptabtheilungen. Die dgyp- 
tische AhtheUung; diese ist zwar nur klein und nngenttgend, enth&It aber 
dennoch mehrere hochst interessante Stttcke* Alle sp&tcrn Yermehrungen der- 
selben verdanken wir vorzttglich dem d&nischen Consul Dumreicher in Alex- 
andrien and dem Kammerrath Reutze in Wien» Die griechisch-romische 
dbtkeUung ist ooch onvollstHndiger, and hat nur in so fern einigen Werth, 
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als sie in Verbindang mit zwei andren gleichartigen SanmlaB^ii in Kopen^ 
hagen daxu dient, dieselben gewissermassen lu erganien. Die eine dieser 
Privatsammlaogen gehdrt Sr. M. dem KOnige^ ond enthalt vornehmlich Va— 
Ben and Terracottaen 5 die zweite, keinesweges nnbedeutliohe, Thorvaldsen. 
Dareh den Couimandeur Falbe, ehemaligen d&nischen Consnl in Tunis, hat 
diese Abtheilnng eine Sammlnng von rSmischen GrabgeiUssen erhalten^ Die 
Mehriahl derselben waren Lampen, im Staate Tunis aufgefanden, woselbst 
die Bomer lange Zeit einen allgemeinen Begr&bnissplats mttssen gehabt 
haben, denn mehrere dieser Gef&sse haben sehr gat gearbeitete Figuren, die 
auf die Zeiten Aagasti hinweisen, indem andre dagegen ehristliche Symbole 
nnd Merkmale tragen. Die wichtigste Bereicherang im Jahre 1843 besteht in 
Bwei Mosaikerif von welchen die eine, 77 Zoll lang and 41 Zoll breit, eine Nym- 
phe darstellty die aaf einem Seepferde ttber die Wellen gefuhrt wird^ and die 
andere von gleichem Ursprnn^ nar architectonische Zierathen darstellt. Die 
Inachriften sind mit 7 griechischen and 6 rOmischen^ die Marmore mit 12 
verechiedenen Fragmenten von Figaren and 7 Architectarfragmenten ; die 
Broncen mit 10 grosstentheils kleinen Broncenfigaren, deren einige aosge- 
seichnet, mit 12 8piegeln and einigen Haasger&then, Waffen etc., alles aas 
der Privatsammlang deH Konigs vermehrt. 

Das Ethnographische Cabinet. Wenn schon ein vergleichendes Stadiom 
der Alterthttmer der verschiedenen Lande im Ganzen mehr Lioht and Gewiss- 
heit in die Alterthamskande bringt, so wird die Aasbeate noch siehrer sein, 
wenn heatiges Tages man dieselben oder ganz ilhnliche Ger&the and Gegea- 
st&nde bei YOlkern in Gebrauch findet, die noeh aaf derselben Stnfe der Gal- 
tar stehen, als ansere Yoreltern, deren aaf ans gekommene C^r&thschaften 
ons za erkI8.ren so schwer werden^ Mehrere Gelehrte haben den Nntsen 
ethnographischer Sammlangen in dieser Hinsicht bereits nachgewiesen, and 
es ist ttber alien Zweifel hinaus, dass wir, wenn z. B» Stein&xte, Keile a. s. w. 
ganz wie die nnserer Yorfahren, noch aaf mehreren Inseln der Sttdsee and 
anderswo angewendet werden^ hier die beste Anweisang finden, am za bestim^^ 
men, nicht nar wie jene konnen angewendet worden sein, sondern aach, wie 
sie in der That angewendet worden sind. Yon diesem Standpnnkte werdea 
die ethnographischen Sammlangen filr- den Antiqaaren von ansch&tzbarem 
Werthe sein* Namentlich ist es fUr die entferntesten Perioden des Alter- 
thams, z. B* fUr das Steinalter, dass wir hieraas die besten and zaverl&ssig- 
sten Aafkl&rangen erwarten kOnnen. Unsere ethuographische Sammlang er- 
freaet sich eines weit bessern Gedeihens, als das Antikencabinet, and ist in 
ihrem gegenwftrtigen Zastande viel besser and zagleich fiir D&nemark natflr* 
licher, vorzilglich, weil Kopenhagen darch ihre Lage, als See- and Handels- 
Btadt, die Yermehrang derselben weit leichter macht, als die Erwerbnng von 
klassischen Alterthttmern. Yon vielen Seiten her warde sie vermehrt, aber 
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u liter alien Vermehrnngen im abgelanfenen Jahre steht die Ankersehe Samm- 
lan^ oben an. Diese seltene Sammlung von nnr oatindiaehen Gotzenbildem 
uHd heiligen Gefdasen enth&lt keine Haasg^otter, die nicht sn den seltenen 
Gtegenst&nden gehoren, sondern yorzQglich TempelgOtter, and zwar nicht von 
einer neneren Zeit, sondern vom 14 Jahrhnnderte* Sie sind n&mlich alle 
ino Jahrc 1799 nnweit Trankvebar ansgegraben, woselbst sie in einer i^wis- 
sen Ordnnng; lagen. Der Meinang aller Sachknndigen nach mussen sie im 
Jahre 1310 eingescharrt sein, als die Mahammedanen nnter Melek Naib dlesen 
Theil Yon Indien verheerten. Die Haaptfigaren haben aaf Siva Besng^ die 
^Osste derselben ist 45 Zoll hoch nnd yon betr&chtlichem Gewichte; ansser 
diesem ansehnlichen Stucke finden sich daranter Ganesa nnd mehrere andre 
^ossere Gfitzenbilder. Nicht minder interessant sind die alten Pagodeng^e- 
f&sse, die in Yerbindang mit diesen GOtzenbildern zngleich anfgefnnden wnr- 
den; sie machen 12 Numern ans. 

Das historischb Archiy der Gesellschaft warde dnrch den Beistand 
mehrerer Mitglieder Torztiglich mit historischen Beschreibnngen and ZeichnnngeU) 
Monumenten im Norden betreffend, vermehrt, anch mit einselnen vom Aaslande^ 
nnter welchen 'die Ton Hrn Olsonfleff, Hofmarschal des Grossfttrsten Alex- 
ander, mitgetheilte Ahhildung 40 versehiedener antiquariscker Gegenatdnde, 
die 1837 in einem Grabhugel unweit Moskva gefunden $ind. Znm Verglei- 
ehen xeigte Rafti einige, in nnserm Mnseam befindlichen, einzelnen jener ana* 
logen, nordischen Alterthnmsstucke vor. 

Die Bibliothek der Gesellschaft. Yon den vielen Geschenken fQr diese 
Institation, wodnrch sie im Jahre 1843 vermehrt wnrde and worttber der d&ni- 
sehe Bericht eine ansfUhrliche Liste liefert, beschr&nken wir nns anf fol- 
gendes. S. M. der Kaiser yon Russland hatte darch den Unterriehtsminister 
Oavaroff der Gesellschaft die Fortsetzung des Journals des kaiserlichen Offent- 
lichen Unterrichtsministerii, und dnrch den Pr&sidenten der kaiserlich rnssi- 
schen arch&ographischen Commission, den Fttrsten Schirinski Schikhmatoff, 
s&mmtliche von dieser Commission herausgegebenen Werke ttbersandt. Major 
Keyper theilte eine H^bersicht ttber diese Werke mit^ Prof. Gerhard liess scin 
karclioh erschienenes Werk: Etrnskisohe and Kampanische Yasenbilder des 
kOniglichen Maseams in Berlin, and S. M. der Konig der Niederlande darch 
den Dr. Leemanns die von diesem anf Kosten Sr. Majest&t heraosgegebenen. 
Papyri Grieci Mosei Antiqaarii Pnblici Lagduni Batavi T* I, sowohl als in 
Fortsetzang Xgyptische Monamenten, 5te Lieferong vorlegen. Prof. Giese- 
brecht in Stettin liess sein Y^erk Wendische Greschichte aas den Jahren 780 
bis 1182^ Hr. de Haan Hettema in Leeawarden seine Schrift Overzicht over 
de Rnne-Literatar, and Creohge Webbe Dasent seine englische C^bersetzang 
der jangern Edda and der altnordlsehen oder alten isl&ndischen Grammatik 
von Rask vorlegen. 
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YSRHANDLUNOEN IN DEN SiTZUNGEN. 

In der Aprilsitzung theilte Dr. Wetterbergb aas Ostersund ein© darch 
AbbilduDgen erl&aterte Beschreibang einer bemerkenswerthen H&Uristning in 
Gldseba^cken, in der Pfarre Alsen in Jemteland gele^^en, mit. 

Der historische Yerein tu Bamberg- hatte Proben von 20,000 ira Som— 
mer 1842 in einem Bamberger KellergewOlbe gefundenen Pfeilen Qberschickt, 
die muthmasslich w&hrend eincs AafVuhreu 1435 daselbst vergraben neien. 

Hr. August le Prevost &usserte in einem Briefe vom 238ten Man, indent 
er sein Dictionnaire des anciens noms de lieu du d^partement de TEure ttber- 
schickte, den Wunsch, es mochte die Gesellschaffc ihm einige Ortsnamen in 
diesem Theile der Normandwy deren ill teste Namensformen von den skan- 
dinavischen Erobern dieses Landes herruhrten, erkl&ren. 

In der Octobersixzung legte Hr. J. J. A. Worsaae seine Schrift ^^dt- 
nemarks Forzeit, erldutert durch Alterthumer und GrahhUgeV^ vor. 

Prof. Dahl hatte aus Dresden hergesandt: Bemerkungen Qber einen merA;- 
wurdigen Stuhl vom Mittelalter Norwegens; Brnkspatron Iverus Bericht 
ttber FQnde in Westmanland^ Propst v. Knorring auf Aland Bemerkungen 
ttber Sprachforschungen , und Pastor Fellman zu LappaJ&rvi in Finnland 
Bemerkungen Qber den Glauben an Zauberei und Geisterbannen in Finnland* 

Hr. Sorterup, seit Kurzem erst von einer an tiquarisehen Reise in Deutseh- 
land, Italien und der Schweis jEurQckgekehrt, zeigte einige Abbildungen Ton 
Broncesachen vor, welche in der Schweiz grefunden waren, und unsern nor- 
dischen vollig gleich kamen, was ihn in Yerbindung mit mehreren angef&hrten 
Daten ansunehmen veranlasste, es habe eine allgemeine europftische (celtische) 
Coltur noch friiher existirt, als die griechisch-rdmische, und eine ganz ver- 
sohiedene von dieser, indem jene celtische die Einzelheiten mit 8trichen a. d. 
gl. xierte, die Ofters zugleich eine symbolische Bedeutung hatten, w&hrend 
die griechisch- rOmische bemuht war^ der Natnr nachzuahmen, und daher auf 
Contour uud Form im Ganzen soviel Gewicht legte. 

Finn Magnusen zeigte einige von Hrn B. H. Kruse zu Sorgenfrei naf 
der Insel Fuur im LimQord tlbersandte Zeichnongen von alterthQmlichen 
Denkm&Iern in Jutland vor. Dr. philos. Pastor Jensen zu Gelting hatte 
mitgetheilt, dass man in der, in der Weltgeschichte berOhmten, Landschaft 
Angeln in oder auf HUgeln, oder wo sonst dergleichen gestanden hatten, viele 
grossere und kleinere Steine mit Runeninschriften von der ftltesten Art gefUn- 
den habe; von diesen ttbersandte er einige; sowie de Haan Hettema Zeieh- 
nung von Inschriften in simpeln Runen und Binderunen, in die Anssen- und 
Innenseite einer uralten Urne eingeschnitten, welche durch Nachgraben in einer 
Grabst&tte in Nordbrabant gefunden wurde. 

Unter den, eben erst fur das ethnographische Cabinet aus dem Innern 
Runslands empfangenen, Gegenstanden zeigte Justizrath Thomson einen von 
einer Metallcomposition verfertigten Halsring in der bei den Jakuten in 
Siberien noch gebr&uchlichen Form vor, und zam Vergleichen einige dem- 
selben gleichformige und gleichartige broncene, in einem Grabhttgel ^hier im 
Nordcn gefundene Ringe, ttber deren Anwendung jener jakutsische demnach 
Auskunft gibt. 

In der Jandarsitzung trug Finn Magnusen Bemerkungen ttber zwei au9 
Island erhaltene alte Stukle mit ansgeschnittenen Darstellungen, Zierathen 
und Runeninschriften vor. Diese Sttthle sehen dem, in der vorigen Sitzung 
erwahnten aus Norwegen in etwas &hnlich. (Man vergleiche die ausftthrli- 
chere Beschreibung in dem danischen Berichte, und die Abbildungen Tab. I — III). 

Staatsrath und Professor Kruse zu Dorpat hatte fur die M^moires der 
Gesellschaft eine Abhandlung t^Zur Chronologic des Rurikschen Fiirsten- 
geschlechtes," und Pastor Fellman zu Lappaj&rvi zwci Abhandlungen ttber 
Steinsetzungen in Vasa Lehn in Finnland ttberschickt. 

Neue Mitglieder wnrden aufgenommen. 

%• Alle fur die Gesellschaft bestimmte Briefe und andere Sendungen werden 
jtN DEN SbcretjUB deTselben, Kopenbagen, Kronprinzenstrasse Nr,40y 
gerichtet. 
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DIE KONIGLICHE GESELLSCHAFT 
FtTR NORDISCHE ALTERTHUMSKUNDE 

JAHRESVERSAMMLUNG DEN 28 JANUAR 18i5. 



A^ie Gesellschaft, welche am 288ten Janaar 1825 gestiftet warde, hatte jeUt 
ihr 20stes Jahr zuruckgelegt. Eine allgemeine Ubersicht Uber den Zastand 
ond die Uoternehmong^en derselben seit der vorigeo Jahressitzung i^vurde 
mitgetheilt^ 

In den Stataten der 6esel]sc1iaft heisst es , dass der Endzweck dersel- 
ben fol^nder sein werde, f^vorzaglich die Herausgabe and Interpretation isl&n- 
discher AUsohriften, and Ubrigens alles, \vas irgfnd daza dienen kOnnte, die 
Geschichte, die Sprache and die Alterthumer des alten Nordens im Allge- 
meinen aafzuklaren.'' Dem znfolge sind nachstehende Werke der Gegen- 
stand fUr die Wirksamkeit der arbeitenden Oomit^en gewesen : 

Die Sagaen aus dem Alterthdme Islands , welche insonderheit die Ge- 
schicbte Islands and die Thaten der Islander vom 9ten bis zum 14ten Jahr-p 
handert anifassen, and deren critische Heraasgabe in den alten Grandtexten 
zur Zeit das Haaptunternehmcn der Gesellschaft aasmacht* Gegenwlirti|; 
wird an dem zweiten Bande der IsLEi«ri\GA {!!Ogub gearbeitet, von welchem 
der grusste Thcil bearbeitet ist and die H&Ifte in karzem gedruckt sein wird 5 
auch mehrere dahin gehOrende FHCsimillen der zum Grunde fdr die Aasgabe 
Selegten Altbilcher sind anter Ausarbeitung* 

Yon dem besondern d&nischcn Werke, ^^Histobiskk FoRT^LLiifCER om 
IsLiENDERNES FiERD HJEMME OG ude" in Bcarbeitang nach den isl&ndiscben 
Grandtexten darch N. M. Petersen, warde der 4te Band heraasgegeben» 
Dieser enthalt Erzahlungen von den Vatnsddlen, von Finboge dem Starken^ 
von den Eyrbyggern, von Gretter dem 8tarken und von den Svarfdolen 
nebst beigefttgten Bemerkangen Qber die hier mitgetheilten Erz&hlangen, und 
auch besondere Abhandlungen ttber Aberglauben and uber die Behandlung 
der Sprache. Mit dem 5ten Bande wird dieses Werk schliessen, welcher 
Band ausser mehreren Sagaen auch eine kurze Darstellaug der Geschichte 
islands in der Schlassperiode des Sagaschreibens entbalten wird. 

Hinsichtlich der nacherw&hnten BUnde, die noch anter der Presse sind, 
in karzem aber erscheinen werden, behalten wir ans vor, in unserm nftch- 
sten Berichte n&here Mittheilang zu geben. Diese sind: Scbipta historica 
Islahdorum vol« xii) Gr5nlands histoeiske MiiiDESMiERKER 3ter BAsrOy mit 
weleben diese beiden Werke schliessen 5 Ainii aler for nobdisk Oldkthdigbeo, 
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5ter Band, entlialtend dieJahrgilnge 1844 und 1845, nebst den Memoirks dcr 
Gesellschaft fUr 1811 

Das Museum fUr nordische Altertuuhier, das alle Donnerstage von 
Uhr II Vis 1 yorgezeigt 'wird, hat von dcm Wohlwollen dcs Publlkums viele 
Proben bekommen^ Die bctrachtliche Yermehrung, welchc dicser Sammlung 
unanterbrochen zu Theil wird, Iiat schon lange eine Erweiterung wiinschen 
lassen, die schon zur dringenden Nothwendigkeit gi'worden war. Da Se. M<i~ 
jest&t der Konig daher zar AbhUlfe dieses Mangels dcm Museum eine Folge 
von GemS,chern im Christiansburger Schlosse hat ubenvelsen lassen, welche 
sich denen nnmittelbar anschliessen , worin das Museum bis dahin aufgesteltt 
war, so hat man unvcizogert angefangen, sich darin einznriohten. Dem Be- 
richte dea archdologischen Comite^s zufolge betrug im Jahre 1S44 der Zu- 
)ivachs 132 Sendungen, die 611 Numern ausmachtcn. Der wesentlichste Zu- 
wachs in diesem Jahre ist ein ausserordt^ntlicher, indem alle GegenstSlnde 
ans dem Alterthume des Nordens, die bis dahin im Kunstmuseum aufgehoben 
waren, laut KOniglicher Resolution dem Museum fdr AlterthUmer ttbermacht 
werden sollten. Demzufolgc sind diese bereits abgeliefert und gcordnct, nur 
dass die sch&tzbaren goldenen AlterthumsstUcke, zu deren zweckm&ssigen 
Anfliebnng und Sicherstellung die nOthigen Yorkehrungen noch nicht beendet 
werden konnten, einstweilen im Kunstmuseum verbleiben werden. Indem 
wir auf den ausfUhrlicheren Bericht in der antiquarischen Zeitschrift 1843- 
1845 p. 109-133 verweisen, beschranken wir uns hier darauf, ciniger golde- 
nen Spiralarmbdnder zu erwahnen , die beim Torfstechen unweit Intrup in 
der Harde Sailing in Jutland aufgefunden sind, und vermeintlich aus dem 
Broncealter herstammen. Sie unterscheiden sich unter einander durch die 
verschiedene Yerbindung ihrer Enden, indem einige derselbcn so gut zusam- 
men gelOthet sind , dass man nicht schen kann , wo dies geschehen ist ; da- 
gegen bei andern die Zusammenfugung mittelst klciner in einander greifender 
^Ikchen an beiden Enden bewerkstelligt ist, oder auch durch Aush&mmern 
der beiden Enden, bis sie sich spiralfOrmig zusammendrehen liessen, wie dies 
in der &ltern Periode , als noch sehr wcnige das LOthen kannten und aus- 
zufUhren wussten, das gewOhnlichste Yerfahren gewesen ist (siehe die Abbil- 
dungen I. c* Antiquarisk Tidsskrift 1813-1845. p. 128). 

Haufig findet man zu oberst in den mit verbrannten Knochen angerulltea 
Urnen aus derselben Periode in Yerbindung mit Pincctten broncene JSadeln^ 
die obcn vierkantig sind und offenbar mit einem, gewOhnlich aus weniger 
dauerhaftem und daher zerstaubtem Materiale bestehenden , Schafte versehen 
gewesen. Bei sp&tern Funden ist das Museum in den Besitz von mehreren 
gekommen, die theils mit bernsteinernen , theils mit broncenen Sch&ften ver- 
sehen sind , und von der Art und Weise ihrer Einfassung einen deutlichen 
Begriff geben (siehe die Abbildungen , I. c, p. 130)» Gewohnlich halt man 
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dafttr, dass diesc Instrumente aas den Gr^bern weiblicher Personen herrtth- 
ren, und dass die Pfriemcn oder pfriemenfOrmigen Nadeln zum l^techen der 
LOcher, duich wclche man mittelst der Pincetten dieSehnen oder Darme hin- 
durchzog , woniit man die, in dieser Pcriode gewiss mehr, als 6pS.ter, gewdhn- 
lichen, Kleidungsst.tteke von Thierhauten nalite^ 

In den alten nordischen 8agacn ist oft von einem Haarschmack oder 
einer Art Diadem, genannt gullhlaiS, die Rede. Hievon hat das Museum bis 
dahin keine vollstandige Probe aufiveisen kOnnen, wcnn es gleich verschiedene 
Fragmente besass, ohne dass man bisher gewusst hat, ,dass dieselben Brurh- 
stUcke eines solchcn Kopfschmuckes waren, Vor kurzem ist in einem Grab- 
hQgel auf Knudshovedodde im sUdlichen Seeland ein solches Goldband ge~ 
funden , welches 10^ Zoll lang und ^ Zoll breit and nach beiden Enden 
spitzzulaufcnd ist. Jedes der beiden spitzen Enden ist mit einem KnOpfchen 
versehen, an welches sich eine Schnur leicht befestigen liesse, die das Band 
festhalten kOnnte, (^siehe die Abbildung I. c. p, 132). An dicsem {"itQcke ist 
zu ersehen, dass man im Alterthume, wenigstens im Eisenalter. die Rouletten 
anzuwenden gewasst hat. 

Das Cabitvett fUr amerikanisgue Alterthumkr wurde erst im Jahre 
1843 errichtet, und ist also noch immer im Werden* Indessen hat die Ge- 
sellschaft die Freude gehabt, das kleine fdr die Errichtung zuwegegebrachte 
Fundament auch im Jahre 1811 vergrossert zu sehen* Durch ihre Veibin- 
dungen in GrOnland, wie auch in andern Theilen Amerika's war'sie so glUck- 
lich, fur mehrere Abtheilungen in dieser Sammlung einen sch5nen Zuwachs 
zu erwirken. Hier verdienen einige StQcke Glocjcenmetall ^ BruchstUcke ei- 
ner alten nordischen Kirchenglockc , aufgefunden in Fiskefjord in GrOnland 
mehrere zum Theil betrachtliche Sammlungen von eskimoischen Alterthums- 
stiicken aus demselben Polarlande, geschenkt von dem Colonievorsteher J^ N* 
MOllcr, von dem Major Fasting and von mehreren andern, genannt zu wer- 
den. Ferner indianische Jlterthumer , von Dr. Smith zu Boston offerirt, 
zu den , in den M^moires der Gescllschaffc fiir die Jahre 1840-1844 p. 104- 
119, cfr. Tab. Y beschriebenen, FUnden bei Fall River in Massachusetts gehO. 
rend; unter diesen betrachtliche BruchstQcke von einem h5chst bemerkcnswerthen 
von Broncetubcn gefertigtcn GUrtel. Eine Sammlung von mexikanischen Al- 
tertkumern, geschenkt von dem Docentcn F. Liebman, der vor kurzem Mexiko 
bcreiset hat; unter diesen ein aus einer Grabkammer unter dem Pallaste in 
Mitia Jiervorgeholten Idol von Nephrit , darstellend den GOtzen Huizilipotzli ; 
eine von dem Generalconsul H. Witt in Lima geschenkte, ausgezeichnete 
Sammlung von peruanischen Grabfdssern von Terracotta, gefunden in der 
N&he von Truxillo; mehrere steinerne AlterthUmer aus Brasilien, die Dr. P. 
W. Lnnd geschenkt, nebst einer Sammlung von fosailen Thier- und Men^ 
schenknochen aas einer Hohle bei Lagoa do Sumidouro , welche er antersucht 
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hftt. Dureh elne aasfQhrlichere Darstellnng hat Dr. Land das ethao^aphi- 
sehe Res al tat seiner Untersoehongen su 1»egrandeii, nod 2a anserer noch im- 
mer so dankeln Kenntniss von der ft'tthesteii Population Amerika's einen Bel* 
tng EU liefern ^sncht* Diese wird in den Mcmoires ansrer Gesellschaft 
1845-1S49, p. 49-80 za lesen sein,andein Aa^sag davon in Antfquarisk Tidsskrift 
1843-1845 p. 154-160, voselbst auch (p. 143-154) eine Mittheilang von demscl- 
ben Mit^iede, betreffend den 1753 vorgegebenen Fund einer urulten verlasse- 
nen Stadt im Innern der Provinz Bahia, enthaltend etne Ubersetzung nach 
Revista trimensal do Institute historico-geographico Brasileiro sou oh] von 
dem alten Berichte , als aoch von der Abhandlung des Canonicos Don Be* 
Bigno Jos<5 de Carvalbo e Cunha tlber die vermeintliche Lage dieser Stadt, 
nebst Dr. Lands eignen beigefugten Bemerkongen. 

Das MIlNZ- und Mrdaillew-Cabixett. Im verwichenen Jahre warden 
nur wenige Funde von Munzen gemaeht^ betr&chtlicher war die Yermehruii^ 
der Sammlang durch Eintaasch fUr die vorhandenen Doublettcn und dorch 
Ankauf versohredener fttr die Sammlang wichtiger Mtknzen. Ausserdcm warde 
aaf gemachte Bestellung eine grosse Menge Schwefelabgttsse von antiken 
Miinzen angeschaflft, welche sieh in British Moseam za London finden , in dem 
hiesigen aber fehlen. Auch wurde eine betr&chtlicbe Menge von Geschcnkcn 
in Enipfang genommen, welche nebst der immer steigenden Anzahl Besochen- 
der, die aach dies Jahr die Sammlcmg in Aagenschein genommen hat, davon 
eeagen , dass diese lebendtgen Denkm&ler der Begebenheiten , der Kunst und 
Guitar vergangner Zeiten im Interesse des Pnblicoms immer mehr Baum ge- 
winnen and das Beschauen derselben es anspricht. Unter den Fttnden wollen 
wir hier nur folgenden nennen. Indem man einen HQgel in der Obbekj&rcr 
Heide unweit Ribe durchgrab, wurde ein irdener Krag aufgefunden , der 318 
sHberne Miinzen enthielt, unter welchen die einzige bis dahin noch onbekannte 
Hn Berichte in Antiquarisk Tidsskrift p. 162 abgebildet ist, und von weicher 
anzunehroen ist, dass sie unter die Munzen Konig Yaldemars II gehore and 
entweder vom Bischof Ganner in Yiborg (1222-1251) oder vom Bischof 
€runner in Ribe (1230-1249) geprftgt worden. Die fibrigen sind von den 
Arten, die in ^er Besehreibang d&nischer Miinzen and Medaillen abgebildet 
sind: Valdemar IV,. Tab. XXIV Nr. 1, 12, 13, 14, 18 und 20, daselbst 
irrthfimlich diesem Kdnig statt dem Valdemar II zugeschrieben. 

Das ETHNOGfiAPHiscHE Cabinett. Die gronldndische Ahthe'dung dieses 
Cabinettes hat drei wichtigeVermehrnngen erhalten: Duroh den Inspector von 
SudgrOnland, Capitain HolbOll, Kleidertrachten and mehrere Gegenst&nde, die 
von den Bewohnem der, von Capitain Graah entdeckten , Ostkfiste gebraueht 
werden; durch den Inspector von NordgrOnland, Major Fasting, eine werth- 
volle Sammlung von Trachten, Fangger&then ro. m*, angefertigt von Cskhnoen 
im ndrdliohen Theile der Westkttste, and dorch dea Colonievorsteher J. N. 
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MOlIer «a Holsteinsbor^ unter andern Saohen eine Sammlnn^ von Werfczea- 
gen, deren sioh die Es|iimoen sum Nahen bedienen* Dnrch Herrn BenzoB 
wnrde ans U^estindien in EmpiUng genommea eine Saromlang yon Ger&then, 
die beimAnbau des Zackerrohrs benutzt werden* Die Turkiseh-Oricntalisehe 
Ahtheilung erhiclt intereseante Beitr&ge darch den d&nischen Generalconsul 
xa Marocco, Conferenzrath Carstensen* 

Die BiBLiOTHKK DER Gesellschaft empfing anch nicht wenige werthvolle 
Gaben , anter denen hier genannt werden : 26 B&nde von den Sehriften der 
Kaiserlich Rassischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, geschenkt von dem Kai- 
serlich Russischen Yiceconsal Collegieassessor von Tunckll zu Kopenhagen; 
yon der KOniglichen Bajerischen Akademie der Wiseenschaften die Fortset- 
cung ibrer s&mmtlichen Schriften. Ubrigens wird in Betreff dieses Institats 
so wie der andern Sammlangen aaf die amstftndlicliem Berichte in Antiquarisk 
Tidsskrift 1SI3-1845 p. 109-171 yerwiesen. 

Verhandluncen in den Sitzungen* 

In der Aprilsitzung zeigte das Comitji^ fUr AlterthOmer die merkwQr 
digsten AlterthumsstQcke yor» die im yerwichenen Quartal eingcgangen waren, 
and Hr. Worsaae trug einige Bemerkungen ttber diese Gegenst&nde yor. 

Se. KOnigl. HoHEiT DER Prasident legte eine bemerkenswerthe Sammlung 
yon dttnnen feuersteinernen Splittem oder yermeintlichen nar noch ans dem 
Groben gearbciteten Pfeilspitzen yor, welche nebst einigen grOssern Feaerstei^ 
nen beisammen gefanden warden, yon denen sichtbar die Splitter abgeschlagen 
waren* Dieselben warcn aaf einer kleinen, dem Kammerherrn Oxholm za 
Dyrehoyedgaard bei KorsOr gehOrigen Inscl aafgelesen , woselbst man sie in 
80 grosser, Menge am Meeresafer liegen sah , dass dies aller Wahrschein- 
lichkeit nach zu seiner Zeit der Ort gewesen ist, an welckem die rohen Split- 
ter geschlagen warden. Diese Beobachtong ist am so interessanter , als man 
iNsher nar Splitter far sich gefanden hat, and nicht, wie hier, die Brach- 
stQcke zagleich, denen sie abgeschlagen waren. 

A4janct Sorterap hielt einen karzen Vortrag, worin er der aasserordent- 
lichen Se!tenhcit der etraskischen and griechischen alterthiimlichen Gegenstftnde 
yon Gold im Vcrgleich mit denen ansers Alterthams Erw&hnang that, and 
bemerktc, dass die Bearbeitang jener von der der gleichzeitigen Broncesachen 
so auffallend yerschieden sei , dass die Goldarbeiten , namentlich die Ringe, 
schlecht verarbeitet, Ofters nar geh&mmcrt, indem sich anter den Broncearbei-, 
ten treffliche Kanstwerke findcm 

Professor N, M, Petersen theilte fur die Annalen der Gesellschaft (1811- 
1845) cine Abhandlang uber daa Mlerthum des Nordens in seiner Bezie^ 
hung aaf die Gegenwart mit, and Conferensrath WerlaofF gleichfalls fttr die 
Annalen : Grenzhestimmung zwischen Norwegen und Sehweden im Mittelal- 
ter, nach einer alten Pergamenthandschrift nebst EinleituDg ond Anmerkangen. 
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In der Julisitzuag hielt Hofrath und Professor Jacob Griniin aos Berlin 
einen Vortrag iiher altnordische Kigennamen in einem^ %u Reickenau g-e-. 
Mchriebenen Necrolog aus dem Oten und \Oten Jahrhunderte (eingeruckt in 
Antiquarisk Tidsskrift 1S43-1845, S. 67-75). 

Justizrath Thomsen trug Bemerkungen Uber die Broncearbeiten des nor^ 
dhehen Alterthums vor, durch welche cr za begrQnden suchte , dass Gerathe 
und Waffen von Brooce aus dem eigentlichcn Broncealter des Nordens ge- 
wOhnlich hier im Lande selbst vcrfei-tigt und niclit aus fremden L&ndern ein- 
gefUhrt sind (Antiquarisk Tidskrift 1S43-1845 M. 171-175). 

Finn Magnusen benachrichtigte vorl&ufig die Gesellschaft von der An- 
kunft 4 Runensteme aus Island. Im Jahre 1812 behanptete der gelehrte 
Historikcr RUhs, dass anf Island kein Banendenkroal zu finden sei. Diese 
Bchauptung wurde sogleich wideilegt, und 1827 wurde cs aofgekl&rt, dass 
Island damals 28 schon bekannte alte Runendenkmtller aufzuweisen hatte» 
8pater ist es nach und nach in £rfahrung gebracht, dass sich die Anzahl der- 
selben anf etwa 50 ansetzen Usst. 

Staatsrath DaschkofI in Bukarest hatte Zeichnungcn von einem grosRen 
goldenen Halsringe mit einer Inschrift in Runen g,hnlichen Charakteren nebst 
mehreren Zeichnungen von ausgezeichneten GoIdgefJissen aus einem fernen 
Alterthnme, die erst vor wenigen Jahren in der Walachei aufgefunden sind, 
ttberschickt. 

In der Octobersitzung zeigte der Sekretair einige, als Geschenke von 
der ' Gesellschaft fiir die Geschichte und Alterthumskunde Pommerns von 
Professor Ludwig Giesebrecht uberschickten, in Vommem aufgefundcnen Bron- 
cerlnge vor, und zur Vergleichung mit diesen einige hier aus D&neroark ^ die 
jenen vOllig gleich kamen. 

Gcheimerath Grote in Eutin theilte eine Beschreibang mit iiher die gross- 
hersogliche Sammlung vaterldndischer Mterthumer zu Oldenburg, und ftu- 
sserte die Meinung, es wUrde nicht uninteressant sein, zwischen den nordischen 
AlterthUroern und diesen eine Vergleichung anzustellen, die sRnuntlich Im 
nordwestlichen Deutschland zwischen der Weser und Ems aufgefunden und 
nach dem, von unserer Gesellschaft angenommenen und im Leitfaden zur nor— 
dischen Alterthumskunde bekanntgemachten System aufgestellt und gcordnct sind. 

Lector Westergaard , Mitglied den von der Gesellschaft errichteten Co- 
mitc*s zur Aufklarung der illtern Yerbindungen des Nordens mit Asien, war 
im FrQhlinge von einer Reise in Ostindien und Persien zuruckgekehrt, wo- 
sclbst er Gelogenheit gefunden hatte, mehrere antiquarischc Untersuchun^en 
anzustellen. Um die Mitglieder der Gesellschaft mit den gewonnenen Resul- 
taten bekannt zu machen, hielt cr einen Vortrag ttber die Denhndler aus dent 
Alterthume Persiens, dessen erster Abschnitt in die antiquarischc Zeitschrift 
derGesellsehaft (1843-1815, p. 81>96) eingeruckt ist, um diese Resultate audi 
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andern «ur Kennlniss zu bringen. Daneben theilte er eine Abhandlting fiber 
die zweitc^ achdmenidische odcr medische Art von Keilschn'ft mit (eingerUckt 
in die Memoires der Gesellschaft 1840-18«, p. 271 sq. cfr. Tab. XlI-XVIll). 

Hr. Worsaae theilte fttr die Annalen der Gesellschaft (1841-1845 p. 193- 
217) fiber einige von ihm unternommenen Untersuchungen von Steendysser 
(Steinhaufen) in D&nemark eine Aussicht mit und trug liber einige GrabhUgel 
an derKUste des (>resunds Bemerkangen vor» 

In der Januarsitzung theilte Dr. Wetterbergh aus ()stersund weitere Bemer- 
kangen uber (lie Hdllristniiig (Felseneinritzung) im Closebache in der Pfarre 
Alsen in Jemteland mit* (Man vergleiche die Bcschreibung in Antiquarisk 
Tidsskrift 1813-1815, so wie den Prospect und die Abbildungen Tab. IV-Y). 

Finn Magnusen hielt einen Vortrag liber zwei Runensteine (in den 
Dorfern Skivum und Aars in Jiitland, von denen Hr. Krnse aaf der Insel 
Fuur im Limljord Abbildungen mitgetheilt hatte^ (eingerlickt in die Zeit- 
schrift der Gesellschaft 1843-1845, cfr. die Abbildungen Tab. V-Vl). 

Pastor Holmberg in TjOrn bei Kongelf wurde durch die Entdeckung einer 
Werkstatt zur Anfertigung von feuersteinernen GerS,then auf EgO bei KorsOr, 
welche in der Aprilsitzung von Sr. KOnigl. Hohcit dem Prasidenten bekannt 
gemacht warde, veranlasst za bemerken, dass dergleichen Sammlungen von 
feuersteinernen Splittern in Bahuslan niclit selten anzutreilen -sind. Eine 
solche fand er 1841 auf TjOrn im Kirchspiele Stenkyrka, wo unter einer un- 
z3.hligen Menge Splitter ein paar misslungene Pfeilspitzen lagen, die w&hrend 
der Yerarbeitung zerbrochen waren. In einer andern im Kirchspiele Morlanda 
aaf Oroast finden sich unter den Splittern viele theils ganz , theils nur zur 
HSllfte verarbeitete Pfeilspilzen. Ahnliche Entdeckungen wurden auch vor 
ein paar Jahren im Kirchspiel Brastad auf StS.ngen%s gemacht. 

Hr* Basilius Olsufieif, Hofmarschall des Grossflirsten Alexander Ccsa- 
rewitsch hatte verschiedene AlterthOmer iiberschickt , die in GrabhUgeIn ge- 
funden waren, welche sich auf einer AnhOhe zwei Wersten vom linken Ufer 
des Moskvaflusses befinden, bei dem Dorfe Verkho-griazie , nicht weit von 
dera von Moskva nach Zvinigorod fiihrenden Wege. Rafn legte diese Gegen- 
sttlnde vor, und zum Vergleichen einige, denselben entsprechende , hicr im 
Norden aufgefundene ^ namentlich einen grossen silbernen Ring von gefloch- 
tener Arbeit, die wieder nach Art eines Taues gedreht ist^ die Enden sind 
breitgeschlagcne, spangen- oder hakenformige Ortbttndchen eingcfasst, mittelst 
welcher sie sich zusammenh&keln lassen. 

Se. Majestat der Konig von Danemark theilte Abbildungen mehrerer 
in der JValachei aufgefundener roerkwUrdiger goldener Sachen mit, die zum- 
theil die n&mlichen waren, uber welche der Staatsrath Daschkoff in Bukarest 
schon frUher an die Gesellschaft berichtet hat. 
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Cbersicht der von der 
KONIGUGHEN GESELLSGHAFT FGR NORDISGHE ALTERTHDMSKDNDE 

H£RAUS6£6EB£NEN SCHRIFTEN. 



FORNMANNA SC^GUR, oder hiatorisehe Saffaen von Regebcnhetten in Ninr- 
wegen, Schweden und Dunemark^ nach alien ialdndischen Hand achrif ten 
in der Ursprache herausgegeben ; complet in l2B&ndeDy init 6 Facsimilien* 

SGRIPTA HISTORICA ISLANDORUM de rebus gbstis veterum Borbalium, 
latino reddita et apparatn critico instracta, opera et stadio SveinbiOrnis 
Egilsonii. Vol. I-XI. 

OLDNORDISKE SAGAER, dieselben Sagaen in dttnischer Clbersetzang;^ com- 
plet in 12 B&nden* ^ 

FORXALDAR SOgUR NORDRLANDA, die vollst&ndige Sammlang der my- 
thisch'historisohen Sagaen von Begebenheiten im Norden vor dem Anbaa 
Islands im 9ten Jahrhandert , in der Ursprache heransgegeben von C» C. 
Rafn, complet in 3 B&nden mit I Facsimile* 

NORDISKE F0RT1D8-SAGAER, dieselbcn Sagaen in einer d&nischcn Uber- 
setzang von C. C. Rafn, ebenfalls in 3 Banden* 

KRAkUMAl siVE Epicedidm Ragnaus Lodbroci Regis Dania mit einer 
Einleitang and eri&nternden Anmerkungen heraasgegeben von C* (y» Rafti* 

F^REYINGA l«AGA oder Geschichte der Bewohner der Fdroer^ in der Ur- 
sprache mit fUrOischer und d&nischer LTbersetcnng herausgegeben von C.C. Rafh. 

ISLENDINGA S^OgUR, historische Sagaen von Begebenheiten auf Island^ 
in der Ursprache herausgegeben. VoL I mit einer Karte von dem alten Is- 
land und 4 Facsimilien* 

HISTORISKE FORT^LLINGER om Isl;Endermes Fard hjemme og cde, in 
danischer Bearbeitung von N. M. Petersen. Vol. I-IV. 

GRQnLANDS HISTORISKE MINDESMJCRKER, Gronlands historische 
Denkmdhler, in der Ursprache mit danischer Cbersctzung, Einleitungcn und 
erlftnternden Anmerkungen. Vol. I-II und VoK 111, P. I» 

ANTIQUITATES AMERICANifi sive 8criptores Septentrionales Rerum 
Ante-Columbianarum in America, ANTIQUITIES AMERICAINES d'a- 

preS LES monuments HISTORIQUES DES IsLANDAIS et DES ANCIENS SCANDINA- 

VEs , studio et opera Caroli C. Rafn , mit 18 gravirten Tafeln. 
TIDSSKRIFT FOR NORDISK OLDKYNDIGHED, hisiorUche und phUolo^ 

giache Abhandlungen , complet in 2 Banden. 
KORDISK TIDSSKRIFT FOR OLDKYNDIGHED , hhioriache und archoB" 

ologiache Abhandlungeny complet in 3 Banden mit 9 Kupfcrtafeln. 
ANNALER FOR NORDISK OLDKYNDIGHED, Annalen fUr nardische M^ 

terthumakundcy I836-I843, Vol. I-IV mit 37 Stahlstichen und. Kupfern. 
M^MOIREStDE LA SOCIl^T^ ROYALE DES ANTIQUAIRES DV NORD, 

1836-1844 (Vol. I-II) mit 29 Stahlstichen und Kupfern. 
*^* AUe f&r die Gesellschaft bestimmte Briefe and andere Sendungen werden 

AN DEN Secretair dcrselbcn , den Professor €♦ €. Rafh, KopsNHAGBiry 

Kronprinzenstrassb no. 40, gerichtet. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY 
OF NORTHERN ANTIQUARIES 

AT COPENHAGEN. - 

GENERAL ANNIVERSARY MEETD^G 16™ FEBRUARY 1851. 

Thb Society held a general i^nniversary Meeting the )5th of February 
at the Palace of Christiansborg, thb Prbsidbnt, HisMAJBSTTy Frbdbbio 
THB Sbtbnth, Kiivo OF Dbitmark in the chair. After the Vice-Presi- 
dent, Caspar F* Wegener, had greeted the Ring in the name of the Society, 
His Majbstt was most graciously pleased to open the proceedings. 

The Secreury Charles C. Rafn, read a report of the transactions of the 
Society for the past year and presented the new volumes for 1849 and 1850, 
of the Society*s ArchKoIogicai Journal and the Annals of Northern Archeo- 
logy and History, which had been published. As a specimen of the work 
^'AiiTifiJiTifts Rus8B8 BT Obibiktalb8^\ which he had been engaged in pre- 
. paring and editing under the auspices of the Society, he also communicated the 
Biography of Bi($rn Arngeirson and laid before the Society a Genealogical 
Table, -which he had completed, of this Icelandic warrior and poet of 
Hit&rdal, who had performed a notaMe deed of heroism in Russia in 1009, 
while in the service af Vladimir the Great, by slaying -a hostile chieftain ^ he 
exhibited some fragments of parchment containing parts of the saga of this 
distinguished hero, which sheets Arne Magnusson in the year 1707 received 
from the identical valley in western Iceland in which this man of note was 
bom and in which he afterwards made his home. . 

The Archeological Committee eihibited from the Museum of Northern 
Antiquities two remarkable collections of articles from the heathen period, 
which had teen lately discovered and deposited in 'the Museum ^ remarks 
upon them were piade by Thoonsen, Worsaae and other Members. The 
Museum was augmented, during the I^st year, by 146 donations and acqui- 
sitions containing in all 436 numbers. 

His Majbstt thb KiNCt was pleased to explain and illustrate more 
precisely by draughts and ground plans the excavations which, during the 
past summer^ he had caused to be made under his special direction in the 
ruins of the old castles Soborg and' Adserbo in the north of Seeland. 

New Members were elected and Auditors chosen to revise the accounts 
of the preceding year. 

An Abstract of the Proceedings of the immediately -preceding years is 
here inserted. Of the Members received into the Society in the years 1847- 
1850, the following were entered in the dass of 

FELLOWS AND FOUNDERS OR MEMBRES FONDATEURS: 
H. L H. MAXIMILIAN, DUKE OF LEUCHTENBERG. 
H. R. H. GUSTAVE, PRINCE OP SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 
H. R. H. JOHANN, PRINCE OF SAXONY. 
H. M. MOHAMMED SHAH SHAHEN SHAH, KING OF PERSIA. 
H. H. EUGENE, PRINCE OF SAVOY-CARIGNAN. 
Bovchbb db Pbbthbs (J.>9 President Soc. Sciences, Abbeville., 
Bbowh CJ^ohn), Esq.j M.R. G. S. London. 
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BEOwfr (John Carter), Esq., Providence, Rbode Island. 

Chalmers (Patrick), Esq., Auldbar Castle, Scotland. 

Davis (Sir John F.), Brit. Minister Plenipotentiary in China. 

FoRCB (Hon. Peter), Washington. 

LopBz (Don Carlos Antonio) , President of the Republic of Paraguay. 

LvTNBs (Honors T. P. J. Duke oQ, Paris. 

IfuRPHT (Hon. Henry C), New-York. 

PiRKBB (Re?. Peter), Secretary Of the United States Legation in China. 

PoWbr (Re?. Joseph), Librarian of the University of Cambridge. 

RjiDjiKAifT Radja Bahadur (Esq.), Bengal. - 

RoHVALDO (H. E.), Archbishop of Brazil. 

Stiohjbvs (John Frederic^, Governor of BorgS, Finland. 

SvTHSRLAifD (Crcorge G. L. G. Dnke of), Dnnrobin Castle, Scotland. 

Wbtmorb (Hon. Prosper M.), New-York. 

THE ANTE-COLUMBIAN HISTORY OF AMERICA. 

Charles C. Rafn's work, An ti9vitatb8 Ahbricahje, published by the 
Society in 1837, was intended to establish and elucidate the discovery of 
America by the Scandinavians in the tenth century. The result of the pub- 
llshecf historical sources, and of Rafn's researches which are founded npoo 
them, was, that the Scandinavians in the lOth century discovered, and id 
the 11th and immediately following centuries, repeatedly visited, the lands 
lying on or near the Eastern coasts of North America, that is, Newfound- 
land, Nova Scotia, and New England, and of the latter particularly Massa^ 
chusetts and Rhode Island. This result can now be regarded as recognised 
by the inquirers who have made this matter a subject of independent study* 
Among European scholars, Alexander Humboldt has lately in his Cosmos 
(vol. II, p. 269-272 of the Germ, ed.) fully adopted this historical fact, 
A concise memoir upon the discovery of America in the tenth century byRafa 
has been inserted in English in the beginning of the Antiquitates Americans, 
from which it was copied into the Journal of the Royal Geographical Socieiy 
of London, vol. YIU; it was again printed in French In the Society*s M6- 
moires 18S6-1839, p. 27-55. The nautical and geographical evidences con- 
tained in the old writings, upon which the investigations are based, are, 
without doubt, fully sufficient to sustain the results whfch have been drawn 
f^om them. But in addition to these we have an astronomical testimony 
in the stkitement concerning the length of the shortest day. This was treated 
also in the main work^ but it seemed capable of being elucidated with yet 
greater clearness^ The safety and importance of this testimony will be per- 
ceived from the brief treatise which the author has inserted in the ^^M^moires 
desAntiquairesduNord", 1840-1844, p. 128 etseq. and tn the ^^Anti^vitiS8 
Ambricaines** published in 1845, p. 15-16. Rightly apprehended and un- 
derstood, this evidence is as safe and reliable as the nautical and geogra- 
phical proofs, with which, in its result, it perfectly accords. 

Discredit has been given to single points, which are of subordin^ite im- 
portance, and which, in any case, can have no bearing upon the main result 
which is founded alone upon the old writings and their correct interpreta- 
tion. In this manner, Blackwefl, in his ediUon of Mallet's Northern Anti- 
quities, London 1847, while he recognises the main result as wholly re- 
liable , has nevertheless cast doubt on some of the details. Meanwhile he 
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has^hown US in another place, the point of view from which he wishes to 
be regarded, by anrescrvedly declaring that he considers it questionable 
whether the Danish King, Ragnar Lodbrolc, ever existed! Traditional historj 
demands a separate regard, bat Agamemnon has his place in history, and' 
jast as certainly Ragnar Lodbrok. 

In the account of the voyage of the Icelandic priests^ Adalbrand and 
Thorvald, in 1285, it deserves to be remarked that in the excellent parch- 
ment manuscript of the Annates regiiy which was written in 1907,' it is not said 
that the priests discovered a new land (n^tt land) but expressly that they 
visited the new land (fundu Wjja Idndy, which name (Terra Nova) there- 
fore, they have given, par excellenee^ to that one of the lands discovered in 
these waters by their forefplhers/ which lay nearest them in the Southwest. 
That a knowledge of t^ other American conntri^ and of the names given 
them by the Northmen, has been preserved to a later period in Iceland, 
will be seen , from a narrative of a voyage to Markland (Nova ScoUa;) in 
1347, contained in the Annals of Skalholt (see Antiq. Amer. p. 264-265). 
In the Annals of Holar also, that land (Newfoundland) is e^Epressly styled 
fannst nfy'a land, not n^tt land, as well as in the narration in the 
annals which relates that the Norwegian King, Erik the Priest-hater; des- 
patched Landa-Rolf, in 1289-1290 to find out this country. It appears 
therefore, from this, that the Scandinavians as early as the 13th century 
bad given the name Terra Nova, par excellence, to this land, and as its 
te-discoverers in the conclusion of the 15th century have also by way of 
pre-eminence called this same land by the same name, there is nothing 
incredible in .the supposition, but on the other hand it appears highly pro- 
bable, that they adopted this designation, Terra Nbva (Newfoundland), fk-om 
the Northmen, who had formerly discovered, visited and so named it. The 
above-mentioned priests, Adalbrand and Thorvald, sons of Helge and 
grandsons of Lambkar who was abbot in Hit4rdal and died 1249, were both 
engaged in the contest between the clergy and the viceroy or royal governor, 
Rafn Oddson, and are numbered among the distinguished characters of Ice- 
land's contemporary history, particularly Adalbrand, who died the year after the 
voyage to Newfoundland (seeRafn's Antiquit^sRusses et Orientates, t.II.p.362.) 

Regarding Columbus there is no difference of opinion that is worthy 
of remark; and least of all can there be found in the Ahtiqnitates Ameri- 
cans any disparagement of his merits, so that the censure in this' respect 
is wholly undeserved. The Northmen did not regard the lands discovered 
by them in America as a separate continent, but as a part of Europe, and 
Columbus did not seek another hemisphere, but the road to Asia. The 
supposition that Columbus, during his sojourn in Iceland in 1<477, might 
have received information of the earlier voyages of discovery which the North- 
men had made in the Western waters, is by no means incredible, but on 
the contrary it seems highly improbable that he should not , while there, 
have taken every pains to procure such information, which should, in no 
manner, be considered as detracting from his merits but on the contrary as 
adding to them. 

The monuments remaining from an older period in New England pre- 
sent a strong claim to attention, but peculiar difBculties stand in the way, 
of their elaeidation. The archcological spirit and earnest solicitude for the 
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tratb, wiUi which ihe co^-laborers in Rhode Island soaght to exeenle the 
task they had nndertaken has won deserved appreciation m Enrope. The 
descriptions, drawings, and other information commanicated by them have 
every appearance of being as perfect as it was possible to malce them. The 
Assonet rock had before been variously interpreted. According to the care- 
fully executed drawing and description qt the Rhode Island Committee, the 
Icelander, Finn Magnnsen and the Dane, Rafn believed that they found in 
it a Scandinavian monument; Since this, the Norwegfan, Jacob Aall in his 
Translation of Snorre Sturlason^s Sagas of the Kings of Norway (Christiania 
1839, vol. U, p. 215^218, pi. II-III) and the Swede, Axel E. Holmberg in 
his Skandinaviens Hallristningar (Stockholm 1848, p. 146-153, tob. 45) have 
expressed the same opinion 5 the last-mentioned |ias made the ancient rock- 
pijctures of the North the special object of many years* study. Respecting 
the old structure at Newport, Rhode Island, we refer to an article by An- 
dreas Schmeller (M^moires des Antiqnaires du Nord 1845-1849, p. 133-134, 
in which he states that he had laid F. Catherwood^s drawings^ of this' build- 
ing before the historical section of the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, 
which numbers many authorities important on such a question (Sulpiz 
Boiss^r^, Klenze, Thiersch) who recognised its high age, and that especially 
the eminent historian of art, Kallenbach, declared it to be in the Roman or 
Ante-Gothic style and a baptismal chapel belonging to the period of the 
earlier middle ages. If, however, there can be any probability that the new 
European colonists of the place in the 17th century could have erected such 
a building in the Roman style but for a wholly other purpose than a bap- 
tismal chapel , then the period of its erection and its destination as fixed 
by the foregoing data become doubtful; but we must, in any case, grate- 
fully acknowledge the care with which the two Americans have delivered faith- 
ful drawings and as detailed information as it has been possible to gather; 
for even if the structure shottld be regarded as from the later colonization- 
period, which is as yet very doubtful, it still remains a remarkable memo- 
rial of older times and as such deserves all attention. 

From the names of places it is very difficult to draw any conclusion, 
when they do not exist in greater numbers and when both languages are 
not perCectly known. The greatest caution in this respect must be observed. 
The tongue of the Indians, who in the earlier ages inhabited those regions, 
is so far become extinct that to attempt to explain all the local names which 
they have left behind them, would be altogether impi'acticable. As for the 
rest, the similarity between the ^aup of the Indians and the Bdp of the 
Northmen is at curious coincidence; but yet it is far more surprising that 
Cape Cod, the Klalarnes of the Scandinavians, which after their usual cus- 
tom, they have called, by way of pre-eminence, in old Danish Nesit (new 
panish, Nasset) should have been styled by the Indians Nausit or Nosset 
(Nauset Beach, Nauset Barbor). Major James D. Graham of the U. S. Corps 
of Civil Engineers has lately presented the Society with his excellent chart of 
the extremity of Cape Cod, which the Northmen in those times so often visited. 

Bishop Erik*s voyage to yinlan4 in 1121 proves the long-continued com- 
munication with that country, and there is every reason for pursuing the 
traces which might there present themselves. The Editor of the Antiqnitates 
Americans has not grounded upon those which have hitherto appeared any 
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reasoDS for inflneDciog the main result, which rests solely apoo those eTidenoes, 
which are conUined in the old writings; (see the work p. 458-458.) 

Having completed his work, Antlquitates Americans, Rafh andertook 
in connection with Finn Magnusen the preparation and poMication, on behalf 
of the Society, of another work relating to the Ante - Colombian a^e of 
America, the Historical MonuHsitTS of GmEVNAiiifD, which was issued in 
three volumes with twelve plates 1838 and 1845. In this work the deceased 
Finn Magnusen had an important share and contributed to it many val- 
uable articles; an account of the later voyages which have had for their 
object the re-discovery of this polar land was communicated by Dr. C. Pingel. 
The Secretary Charles C. Rafn conducted a correspondence with several 
active public officers in the land Itself, who in the ten years from 1882 
to 1841 undertook antiquarian tours at the expense of the Society and also 
made excavations and examinations of the numerous ruins which exist there, 
the results of which are communicated in the work. Rafh appended a view 
of the ancient geography of Greenland. A third work relating to America, 
which will be much more extensive, is already commenced, namely: Islend- 
iNQA SdftvB , the ancient historical writings of Iceland , of which the first 
two volumes have been Issued, .the ^editing of the original old Danish or 
old Icelandic text being executed by Jon Sigurdsson. 

SCANDINAVUN SOURCES OF THE HISTORY OF THE EAST. 

Meanwhile, Charles C. Rafn, during the twelve years since 1839, has - 
been chiefly engaged in the preparation of another work, In imp. 4to, of which 
the first volume Is now ready and the second about half printed, namely, 
ANT1QU1T&S RUSSES ET ORIENTALES d'apbss i.bs noNvaiBifTs his- 

TOBIfViBS 9B8 ISLANDAIS BT DBS ANOIBNS SOANDINAYBS. ThlS WOrk, 

for which also communications , are promised, and in part received, from 
various fellow -laborers (Icelanders, Norwegians, Swedes and Danes) is in- 
tended to comprise the following sections: 1, Extracts from the old mythico- 
historical writings^ 2, Extracts from the ancient historical writings, whkh 
constitute the most important section of the work, from the Sagas, from the 
Icelandic Annals and from the old Geographical writings. 8, Runic inscrip- 
tions which make mention .of th&Varags in Russia or theVsrings in Greece. 
4, Deeds and other public papers of the middle ages written in one of the 
Northern languages before the end of the 14th century. The text is accom- 
panied by translations in Latin and by introductions and comments in French, 
and is illustrated by fac-similes of the most important manuscripts which 
have been used, and by plates of the runic stones etc. 

GUIDE TO NORTHERN ARCHiBOLOGY. 
The Earl of Ellesmere, for the use of English readers has published, 
London 1848, a new translation of the Society's Gvidb to Nobthbbtt 
ABGitJBOLOftT, to which Is also appended an account of the works which 
had been issued by the Society, up to that time, noticing also the Antlqui- 
tates Americans and the various books, treatises etc. to which that work 
has given rise (p. 112-120). Besides this work, by which the Earl of 
Ellesmere has sought to extend the English reader's acquaintance with North- 
ern -archsolo^ and ancient history, the Society owes him and his brother, 
the Duke of Sutherland, its acknowledgemento for the readiness with which 
they both pfomoted the antiquarian investigations ofMr. Worsaae, a Danish 
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trebsologist and an active member of tbe Society, in Scotland and th« 

Scottish Islands* 

PERIODICAL WORKS ON NORTHERN ARGHiBOLOGT AND HISTORY. 

Tbe Society has t^ontinaed the pablication of its periodical works, com- 
prising dissertations and contribatfons tending to elacidalte the archeology, 
ancient history and geography, jnrisprndence and philology of the North. 
The M^MoiBBt DBS AirTi9VAiRBt Dv NoBD contain treatises and com- 
mnnications in French, English or Germany the A]Vti9 vabisk TrottKRiFT 
in Icelandic, Swedish or Danish. Three years of the latter constitute a 
volume. Besides these, a volume of more extended essays in one of the 
three last-named languages Annjilbr for nordisk Oldktndiohed o« 
HitTORiB, Annals of Northern Archetology^ and History^ is issued an- 
nually. These publications, illustrated with a number of steel engravings 
and lithographs, have been so fortunate as to win by degrees an extended 
recognition as being, what in their origin they were intended to become, the 
chief organ for Northern archeology and for the earlier histor} of the North 
prior to the introduction of the Reformation, as well as the organ for the 
communications of the Northern, that is, the Icelandic, Norwegian, Swedish 
and Danish archsologists and historical investigators. In the Earl of Elles- 
mere^s above-mentioned Guide may be found a specification of the contents 
of the earlier volumes of these Annals prior to 1847. Among the contents 
of the volumes from 1847 to 1850 may be mentioned the following : Trdju- 
manna saga and Breta sdgur with the prophecy of Merlin being a paraphrase 
of GeoflTrey of Monmouth's Historia Britonnm after Hank Erlendson^s ex- 
cellent parchment manuscript, accompanied by a translation by Jon Sigurdson. 
The Icelandic Sagas in their relation to Russian History by O. I. Senkovski, 
translated by L. Keyper. Of the Peasant and the Noble, a contribution to- 
wardd the elucidation of the medieval condition of the Danish Estates, by 
N. M. Petersen. The Literary Labors of the Icelandic Lawman, Hauk 
Erlendson^ The Ethnographic relations of Denmark^ Directions for learning 
tbe Arabic numerals from the Ikianuscript of Hauk Erlendson^ and Of the 
Runic Inscriptions from the Isle of Man and tbe Hebrides, by P. A. Munch. 
A remarkable discovery of Magic Implements of the Age of Bronze at Hvide- 
gaard in Seeland, by C. F. Herbst. A notice of St. Michers Cbur<5h-cave 
in Thelemark, Norway,. by Christian C. A. Lange. An account of the Ice- 
landic Law of Famiiy-relattons according to the Grfigis (the Icelandic code 
of laws of 11183 by William Finsen. The Commencement of the Age of 
Iron in Denmark as illustrated by the discoveries in the mounds; and The 
discoveries of Roman antiquities in Denmark, by J. J. A. Worsaae. A 
view of tbe ancient extent and divisions of the Bishopric of Sleswig with a 
map *<Di(Bcesis Slesvicensis circa annum 1523" by H. N. A. Jensen. 

Venceslas U. Hammershaimb undertook in 1847 a voyage to the Ferroes in 
order to collect contributions, for the Archives of the Society, from the pop- 
ular archeology of those islands, and has communicated to the Antiquarisk 
Tidsskrift an account of the collection which has been deposited in the Ar- 
chives of the Society, and therewith specimens of the ballads and traditions 
of the Ferroes. For the rest, the Antiquarisk Tidskrift contains detailed re- 
ports of the yearly Proceedings of the Society, accounts of the Museum of 
Northern Antiquities, the Cabinet of American Antiquities, tbe Cabinet of 
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Coins and Medals, the Society*s Historico-Archsologieal Archives, the Arna- 
Magbaian Commission, etc« etc. Shorter accoants of these institutions are 
to be found in the M^moires des Antiqnaires da Nord. 
OF A DESIGNATION FOR THE ANCIENT LANGUAGE OF THE NORTH. 

In the Introduction to the Earl of Ellesmere's above-mentioned Guide 
to Northern Archeology, p. XIII -XYI, will be found some observations, 
grounded upon extracts from the old writings, upon a designation for the 
ancient language of the North which deserve especial attention. The Lan- 
guage which in ancient times prevailed over the whole North was called, at 
first, in Iceland as well as in the rest of the North, ddnsk tunga, Danish 
tongue. In the younger or Snorre^s Edda it is mentioned in this manner 
(Arna^Magn. ed. vol. I, p* 874): '^Recause the Danish King, Frode, was 
the most powerful of all the Kings in the Nortliern lands (4 Nordrldnduni)^ 
the peace prevailing in his time was called from him throughout the whole 
Danish language (um alia danska tungu) and was styled by the North- 
men (^Nardmenn) the peace of Frode." Thif common language had also 
the same designation in Sweden (see Ynglinga Saga chap. 20) as well as 
in Norway, in the oldest historical period, as is seen from various excell^t 
parchments (Fornmanna S6gnr III, p* 10,37; iy,p. 73; V,3^7; X, p. 179, 
364). Of the Skalds of Harald the Fair-haired, the first absolute monarch 
of Norway , it is said that they repaid his gifts with such words of eulogir 
as will never be forgotten '*so long as the Danish language endures''. Of 
Olaf Tryggvason Odd Monk says that he was the most celebrated man ^'of 
the Danish tongue (a danska tvnguy. Of Earl Hakon , the son of Erik 
and grandson of Hakon , the Skalcf Sighvat says that he was of the best 
race "of the Danish tongue"; and of St. Olaf the Priest Einar Skulason says 
that this prince's prudence was the greatest of all "in the Danish language". 
This designation for the tongue is thus connected with four of the most 
celebrated characters of Norway^s older history. Ddtisk tiknga occurs also 
as the designation for the common language of the -Northmen in the narra- 
tives of their journies in foreign lands; for example, in England, in Italy 
(namely in Roma and Lucca), in Syria (Fornmanna S6gnr, III, p. 37; VI, 
p. 401, XI, p. 202, 301), and for that of the Yarags in Russia and of the 
Ysrings in Constantinople, (Rafn^s Antiquites Russes et Orientales t.II, p. 151). 

Later, about the period pf the 13th century, the name narrana was 
used, not exclusively for Norwegian but for Northern in general. Norrcmn 
signifies origfnally Northerly, Northern, and is formed Just as the adjectives 
austrcmn, sudrcmn, vestmnn are for the other cardinal points; norrizna 
also meaps North wind (see Rafn^s Antiquitates Americans p. 21). This ex- 
tended signification of norrcRnn can be seen from a remarkable parchment 
fragment (Fornmanna S6gurXI, p. 412) in which it is said: "The beginning 
of all veracious legends i namenni tungu is at the time when the Ases 
settled in the North^(iVord/tQ, for it is truly said that this language which 
we call norrcma came with them here to the North, and this tongue has 
spread over Saxony, Denmark and Sweden, Norway and a part of England.^' 
In this meaning the adUective norrcmn is especially taken when it is used 
in opposition to another language outside of the Scandinavian North, such 
as German which is said of the German QSudrmadr') Tyrker who followed 
Leif Erikson on his voyage of discovery to America in the year lOOO, Irisb 
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» C^Dtiq. Amer. p. 85. 247-249; GfOnlands historiske Mindesinarker II, 66); 
French and Flemish (Saga of Lawrence, Bishop of Holar, chap. 8), the lan- 
guages of the Perniians (Rafn^s Antiqait^ Rosses et Orientates 1. 1, p. lOO), 
6reek(^t>^A;or^*A;#A;,ib.t.IIp.69). Afterwards, however, the a4iective was 
vsed in the limited signification of Norwegian, in which sense it often occurs, 
according to the same transition of meaning, from a more eitended signi- 
fication to a more confined one, which the substantives Nardmenn and 
Nordrldnd have undergone. Nordmenn originally signified collectively the 
^ Scandinavian inhabitants of the North , the Northmanni of the Latin wri- 
ters; but afterwards, when the signification prevailing in the more isoutherly- 
situated Denmark became dominant, U was uffed exclusively of Norwegians, 
the inhabitants of Norway; Nordrldnd^ which every where in the ancient 
writings is used of the Northern lands in general , is employed now only 
of provinces in Northern Norway (Nordlandene) and Sweden (Norrland). 

The Icelanders thus called in the oldest period the language common' 
to them and the whole Nort^T, Danish (jAdmk tunga) and afterwards styled 
it fireqnently norrcBn. First, in a far later time, when the language in the 
rest of the North had become so changed that the ancient tongue ceased 
to be understood there,' it was called Icelandic, because it was then con- 
fined to the island of Iceland alone, where this identical tongue has been 
preserved almost unchanged to our days, so that the common people yei 
read with interest the Sagas and such other ancient writings as are adapted 
to their comprehension and sphere of knowledge, even the historical lays 
and songs of the Edda, which were undoubtedly composed in Denmark^ 
Sweden and Norway. 

Collateral to these designations, the philologist Rask and the Northern 
Antiquaries have introduced the comprehensive and peculiarly characteristic 
term Old Northern^ which so exactly denotes what it should denote, as 
the language as %ell as the literature is unquestionably the common prop- 
erty of the whole North, although Iceland is the country to which the 
merits of both its custody and preservation are due. This designation has 
now gained a right of citizenship both iki the Danish (jaldnordisk) and 
Swedish (famnordisk)^ and has been also adbpted by German and English 
, authors; it is also to be prefinrred to the term ^arse Which was form^erly 
used in the Scottish islands, and to all other designations, if the oldest name 

' Danish which, as the oldest, has the greatest claim, should not be adopted. 

«*« The Society preieots the "M^moires dei Aotiqaairei du Nord" to the moit importaot Uni- 
versities t^ to the larger Pablie Libraries. The extent of its nndertaliinn do not allow it to do tht 
fame with the Annals and the remainiier of fhe larger works. On aeeoant of the enormons expense 
or postage it is desired that packages designed for the Society be sent only by ship direct to the 
pUce, or by bookseUers throngh WiLtiAm and Noegatb, 14 Hewlettt St., Covent OaNeq, 
London, or Baetlbtt and Wblfoed, 7 Astor House, Broadway, NbW Yoek. 

Ao«. «• ... «»..»^. I C. J.Hamieo a Son, London. 
AG.NT. OF TM Society: j Booeman, JoRiirfON * Co., Nbw Yoee. 

«*• The present Report — for preservation and fbtore reference — is designed to be appended It 
tlM **M6aioire8 des Antiqaaires da Nord", the *'6ilde to Northern Archeology**, ^the ''Anttqiitetee 
AmericanB**, or to tone other work on the earlier history of Amerfci. 

«% AU commanicatlonf are to be addressed to the SBCmBTAmv, CBABUfl C. Rafv, 
40 KBONPBIMMniMAEB, OomSAOBN. 
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DES AIO'IQUAmES DU WORD. 

A COPENHAGUE. 



EXTRAIT DES STATUTS CONSTITUTIFS. 

MjA Society sc propose pour but principal la publication et 
rinterpr^tation des ouvrages islandais et de Tancienne litterature 
du Nord. Le plan qu'elle s'est trace, cmbrasse tout ce qui 
pourra servir \ donner des lumi^res sur rhistoire ancienne du 
Nord, sur son langage et ses antiquites en general. 

Les sagas islandaises et les autres ouvrages de Tantiquite 
du Nord se publient, en volumes separes, dans la langue 
originate avec traductions en danois, en latin ou dans une des 
langues modernes les plus r^pandues. Un Comite, nomme a 
cet effet par la Societe, est charge des soins de cette publica- 
tion. Le but en est d'entretenir en Islande le goiit de la lit- 
t^ratnre nationale, qui y r^gne depuis des si^cles; de mettre 
les habitants du Nord ^ m6me de connaitre les principales sour- 
ces de leur ancienne hisloire; enfin, de fournir aux savants de 
Tetranger les moyens de tirer parti de ces ouvrages dans leurs 
travaux sur fhistoire, les langues et Fantiquitc. 

La Societe publie ses recherches sur Tancienne histoirc et 
sur les antiquites du Nord en deux series coordonuccs d'Annales 
et de Memoires. Les Ann ales seront redigeejs en danois, en 
suedois et quelquefois en islandais, et les Memoires le seront 
en irancais, en allemand ou en anglais. Le but de ces publi- 
cations est de transmettre aux savants et aux amis des sciences 
des recherches qui serviront ^ faire mieiix connaitre la litterature 
et les antiquites du Nord. 

La Societe contribuera aussi k la publication d^autres ou- 
vrages conformes ^ son but ^ ; et aussitdt que les cotisations de 
ses Membres et les dons de ses bienfaiteurs la mettront en 6tat 
d'^tendre ses operations, elle s'empressera de saisir encorevd'au- 

') La Societe a public, en 1837, im Recueil complet des rapports 
sur les voyages de decouverte en Amirique entrepris par les anciens 
Scandinaves au dixieme siecle et depuis ce temps. 
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Ires moyens* propres ^ repandrc du jour sur tout cc qui ap- 
partient k Fantiquite ^scandinave. 

La Soci^tc choisit Membres, soit du Nord^ aoit de P^- 
t ranger ^^ les homines de letlres et les prolecteurs des sciences 
d'une reputation reconnue, qui montrent de I'interct pour Tan- 
cienne littdrature et les auliquites du Nord. Elle tachera surtoul 
de se lier avee les savants, qui se livrent ^ Tetude des sciences en 
rapport avec Tobjet de ses travaux. La cotisation des Membres 
ORDiNAiRES cst de ciuquantc risdales en argent (douze ducats et 
demi de Hollande) a payer unc fois pour toules lors de la re- 
ception. Cette cotisation, de meme que tous les dons au-dessus 
de ce montant, sera versee incessamment dans le fonds perma- 
nent de la Societe, dont les rentes s'emploient ^ couvrir les 
d^penses annuelles. Aucune decision de la Societe ne pourra 
jamais diminuer ce fonds, ni en disposer autrcment qii'il n'est 
une fois determine dans Ics lois fondamcntales. Les Membres 
qui contribuent cent risdales (vingt-cinq ducats de Hollande^ ou 
au-dessus de cette somme, sont inscrits au nombre des Membres 
Fondateurs, dont la liste complete dcpuis la creation du fonds 
sera publiee dans le Rapport Annuel dc la Societe*. 

*) La Societe fait executer de temps en temps des fouilles et des 
recherches dans les mines principales des anciennes colonies euro- 
peennes du Groenland. Elle en donnera des rapports tant dans un 
ouvrage qu'elle public sur Ics monuments historiques du Groenland 
que dans les Annates et les Memoircs. Trois inscriptions, dont les deux 
en runes, nous sont deja parvenues de cette terre polaire remarquabje, 
et il faut esperer que I'etude de la geographie et des antiquites trou- 
vera unc recolte abondante a faire dans les recherches entreprises 
sous la direction des officiers du gouyemement« 

') Le cercle des operations de la Societe ne se borne pas aux 
royaumes scandinaves. Les anciennes lois du Nord, les Eddas qui 
renferment une riche mythologie d'origine asiatique, les antiquites du 
Nord depuis qu'on en a fait des collections, et, avant tout, I'ancienne 
litterature historique dont plus de 2000 manuscrits se sont conser^^es 
jusqu'& nos jours, out excite un vif interet dans tout le monde civilise; 
I'utilitd en a et^ universellement reconnue pour les recherches de I'Am - 

TI^VAIRB, de rHl8T0RI£N, du JuRISCONSULTB Ct dl) PhIL0L06UB. 

C'est par consequent a juste titre que I'homme de lettres etranger 
est re^u dans la Societe avec tous les droits et les devoirs des in- 
digenes de la Scandinavie. 

^) Le nom d'un nouveau Membre sera inscrit sur la liste aussitdt 
que sa cotisation aura ete poi*tee sur le compte, qui sera termini le 
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Chaque Membre, agreg6 k la Soci^l^, recoit un Dipldme 
signe par le President, le Vice-President el le Secr6laire, et 
muni du sceau de la Soci^te^. 

31 decembre de chaque annee» La cotisation peut etre payee a quel- 
qu'un des Agents de la Societe, on envoyee par une lettre de change 
tiree sur une des grandes villes de I'Europe. Ceux des Membres qui 
compl^kent la cotisation ordinaire, payee a leur reception, jusqu'au 
montant de la cotisation des Mbmbres Fondatkvrs, seront inscrits 
a la liste de ces derniers. 

') L' aspect iconographique en haul du cadre du Dipldme repre- 
sente les objets suivants : Dans un paysagc d'Islande, on voit. a droite, 
sur une colline un autel de pierre du temps du paganisme; pres de 
la un- casque, un cor, un couteau et un coin de pierre. Un genie 
eleve ou sentient une piene chancelante ornee d'embUmes du paga- 
nisme. Sur le devant est assis un autenr de saga qui 6crit, en ca- 
racteres gothiques, sur un rouleau de parcheniin, les runes que Saga, 
muse de I'histoire du Nord, qui est assise sur un rocher, a gravees 
dans son bouclier^ On y lit ccs motsdu chant des runes d'Odin: 
"iliimir muntu finna ok rddna stafi, Tu troureras des runes et de» 
caractercs runiques expliques." Aux pieds de Saga on voit un calen- 
drier grave en runes du Nord sur un b&ton carre. A gauche Thule 
(rislande), representee sous la figure d'une femme, assise dans une 
attitude pensive sur un rocher; elle est couverte d'une peau de be- 
lier; sa harpe est suspendue a cdte d'elle» Derriere elle un autre 
genie apporte une urne au tr6ne de Saga; a terre sont deux urnes. 
de moindre grandeur* Le bloc de pierre, sur lequel s'appuie Saga, 
est om^ de figures du paganisme, ordinaires aux monuments de cette 
espece» II en est de m^me des deux pierres qui entourent son siege«. 
Sur Tune de ces pierres on lit I'inscription ''^Fimbullys fomar runar, 
runes ou pr^ceptes antiques du grand dieu." Ces paroles sont de 
Volu-tpd, propheties de Yala, un des plus anciens poemes de I'Edda. 
Les noms couronnes de ch^ne, qu'on lit sur les revcrs des colonnes 
gothiques, sont ceux de dix savants celebres du Nord qui ont bien 
merite de I'histoire par leurs commentaires sur les plus anciens on- 
vrages historiques ou poemes du Nord» Au bas du cadre on lit la 
devise de la Soci^t^ ^^Urdar ordi hvedr engi madr, personne ne sau- 
rait contredire ni refuter les paroles d'Urda/' Ces paroles sont tir6e» 
de Fjolsvinsmdl dans I'Edda antique. Urda , Tatnee et la premiere 
des trois grandes Nomes on parques du Nord, est representee sur le 
grand sceao de la Society tenant k la main une tablette de pierre* 
A ses pieds soord une riviere ou voguent ses deux cygnen. On y 
voit aussi le nom islandais de la Societe en runes, comme il est icrit 
en lettres gothiques dans la partie sup6rieare da cadre. Traduction 
de I'inscription: La Society Royale des Antiquaires du Nord a nomm^ 
Membre M. NN qu'elle estime dou^ de la volonte et de la faculty de 
contribuer k atteindre le but qu'elle se propose* 
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s. A. R. fr6d6ric prince royai. de danemarck. 

I^ICE-PRESUDEIVT. 

FiifM MAOifVSBif, Cons, d'etat actael etArchiviste intimeduroyaume. 

SfiCRKTjilRB. 

Chablbs-Chkistian Rafn, Conseiller d'fitat actueU 



/ttentbree €eUahctatent» et tf0itiite0 atta4^e0 an €ciifeH 
SECTION ISLAND AISE (Comit^ Collaborateurs des Memoires: 

POUR LA PUBLICATION DES 
ANCIBN8 MAIfrsCRITS): MM. 

Sveinbifirn Ejfilsson, Finn Mag- 
nusen,N..M Petersen, C.-C.Rafn. 

/C0MIT^Q^]V]£ALOfiI9UB): MM. 

Steingrim Johnson, John Sigurd- 
son. (CoMiTifi povrl'ancienne 

6]£0GRAPHIB DB lIsLA^DB) .* 

MM. Biorn Gunnlaugson, Pierre 
Peturson , Jonas Hallgrimson, 
John Sigurdson. (Pour lbs lois 
AwciEwifBs) : M. Thord Svein- 
bidrnson. (Comit^ lbxico- 
6RAPH19UB) : MM. Sveinbidrn 
Egilsson, Conrade Gislason. 



Collaborateurg des Annates: 

SECTION NORVfiGIENNE : MM. J. 
Aal, W.-F-K. Christie, R. Key- 
ser, J. Neumann. 

SECTION SUEDOISE: MM. le Ba- 
ron Bei-zelius, A. Fryxell, E.-G. 
Geijer, B.-E. Hildebrand, J.-H. 
Wallman, Lennart Aberg* 

SECTION DANOISE : MM. A. Bag- 
gesen, L. Engelstoft,N.-L. Hdyen, 
H. Knudsen, N -M.Petersen, C.-C. 
Zahrtmann, L.-S. Vedel-Simon- 
sen, E.-C. Werlauff, J.-J.-A. 
Worsaae; Comit^ pour lbs 

RBCHBBCHBS ARCHIBOLOGI- 

«VB8; Finn Magnusen, C.-C. 
Rafn, C.-J. Thorns en. 



SECTION ASIATIOI^ (ComiTi 

POUR l']£cLAIRCIS8EMENT DES 
ANCJENNB8 RELATIONS DES 
ScANDI!fATE8 AVEC l'AsIE') : 

MM. Finn Magnusen, S.-C. Malan, 
C— H.Sommer, N.-L. Weslergaard. 

SECTION RUSSE (Comit^ pour 
l'ancienne nisTOiRB dbRus- 
8 IB): MM. L-J.-F. Keyper, F. 
Kruse, Finn Magnusen, M. Po- 
godine, C.-C. Rafn, E. Sabinine, 
A -J. Sjogren. 

SECTION ALLEMANDE: MM. 'e 
Baron C. Dirckink-Holmfeld, N.- 
N. Falck, L. Giesebrechl, F.-II. 
von der Hagen, C. Paulsen. 

SECTION FRANQAISE : MM. L.-S. 
Boning, L.-J. Hammeken, Xa- 
vier Marmier, Dezoz de La- 
roquette. 

SECTION ANGLAISE: MM. J. 
M'Caul, Thorleif^G. Repp. 

SECTION GR(ENLANDAISE (Co- 

MIT]^ POUR LBS MONUMENTS 

HI8TOR19UB8 DU Grcenland) : 
MM. W.-A. Graah, Finn Mag- 
nusen, C. Pingel, C.-C. Rafn. 
SECTION AMfiRICAINE (Comit^ 

POUR l'hISTOIRB ANT^-CO- 
LOMBIBNNB DE l'Am^RI9UB) : 

MM. J.-R. Bartlett, Edward 
Everett, Finn Magnusen, C.-C. 
Rafn, thomas-H. Webb. 



ji^KMTS RK liA SOCIETK. 

LONDRES: M. C.-J. Hambro & Son, 11 King William Street 
P.\RK: M. Fr. de Coninck & C«« , rue des petites Ecuries n® 4. 
ST. PETERSBOURG : M. Asmus Simonsen & C•^ maison de Sarepta. 
NEW YORK: MM. Boorman Johnston & Ci% 



*♦* Tout ce que Ton envoie a la Societe doit ^tre adresse Au Sk- 

CR^TAIRE, A COPENHAGVE, RUE KrOKFRIN DSEN SGA D K 
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WILLIAM JACKSON, 102 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

ROYAL SOCIETY 
OF INORTHERIN ANTIQUARIES 

AT COPENHAGEN. 



ANTIQUITATES AMEBICANJE 

SIVE 

SCRIPTORES SEPTENTRIONALES 

RERUM ANTE-COLUMBIANARUM 

IN .4JVIERICA. 

OPERA ET STUDIO 

CAROLI CHRISTIAISI RAFN. 



CRITICAL OPINIONS. 

l^ORTH Ambbican Rbvibw No. xcviii p. 161-162. ^^This is a work of great 
interest. It has long been expected with impatience. Its editor, Mr. C. C. 
Bafn, is entitled to tlie cordial thanks of the student of the history of 
American geography, for the learned labor bestowed on thie publication; nor 
are we less indebted to the Royal Society of Antiquaries at Copenhagen, un- 
der whose auspices the work has been brought before the public, and at 
whose expense the valuable engravings contained in it were executed ... It 
is a work to be diligently studied rather than eagerly run through; and our 
object in this artiele is not to supersede the necessity of a perusal, but ra- 
ther, by giving the reading public in general an idea of the richness and im- 
portance of the contents of the volume, io induce every one who takes an in- 
terest in the history of our geography, to become thoroughly acquainted with it.'* 

P. Id3. <H)f the authenticity of the manuscripts there is not a shadow 
•f donbt ; of tlie age of some of them there is no question." 

P. iXS^. ^It is one of the most valuable contributions ever made to the 
study of the history and geography of our continent. 

Mancfactuaers dr Farmers Journal akd Providence and Pawtucket 
Advertisbr Voi^ XVIII No. 8. <'We have repeatedly alluded Xq the varioos 
labors of the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries at Copenhagen, in Den- 
mark, and have referred in an especial manner to the interesting, learned, 
and highly important iavestigatioas and rei^arvhcs relative to the early his- 
tory of this Country. 

The great work is at length complete. It presents many powerftil ar- 
guments and a host of striking facts in favor of the supposition that this 
Country was discovered by the Northmen in the year 986, and was repeat- 
edly visited by them during the two succeeding centuries. Emanating from 
the high authority that it does, it merits the most respectful attention and 
the strictest scrutiny of the learned men of this Coantry. It should be possessed 
by every public library, every literary institution, and indeed every individual 
who would keep himself informed in relation to the history etf his own land." 
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COLLBCTlOlfft OP TUB RhODB-IsLAUD HISTORICAL SOCIETY VoL. IT P. 

179. ^4t Is a work of vast labor and research, and is one of the most in- 
terenting and valuable publications relative to the historjr of oar country, which 
has issued from the press." 

P. 180. '^This learned and interesting work deserves to be thoroaghljr 
studied by every American scholar who feels interested in his country's history." 

American Monthly Magazine, April, 1838 f. 366. ^'It may be confi- 
dently asserted that no historical work has been looked for with more anxious 
expectation by those who knew of its being in progress, than the present 5 
and we do not say too much in stating, that the contents of the volume 
are fully adapted to meet and richly reward the highest expectations that 
have been entertained. It is published in a style corresponding to the great 
interest and value of the materials of which it is composed, forming a vo- 
lume of large quarto sixe, which, in beauty of typography and the elegance 
of its embellishments, will compare favorably with the best class of English 
publications." 

The Knickerbocker, or New- York Monthly Magazine, March, 1838 p. 
201. ''The most important information which the investigation of the Saga 
manuscripts has made known, is that relating to America. The work an- 
nounced three or four years since by the Royal Society of Northern Anti- 
quaries, of Copenhagen, has just appeared, and reflects great credit on 
the society, both for the beautiful style in which it is got up^ and for the 
valuable historical matter which it contains. 

New- York Review No. iv, April, 1838 p. 352. ''This long-expected 
Tolome did not reach our hands in season to receive a notice in our last 
number. It is a learned, interesting and important work) and the public 
are under great obligations to the Royal Society of Northern Antiquarians 
for their enterprise in bringing it out, and in particular to Professor Rafh, 
its learned editor ^ for the variety and richness of the notes by which it is 
illustrated." 

P. 356. "We ought also to notify our readers that the Royal Society 
has been in correspondence with several learned societies in this country for 
some years, especially with the Historical Society of Rhode Island, to whose 
learned and indefatigable secretary. Dr. Webb, it has been indebted for 
much valuable information concerning the Natural History, Geography, dTc, 
of the New England coast. The editor of the work under consideration was 
therefore in possession of all the materials requisite to form a sound judg- 
ment on these questions (the locality of Yinland d^c.)'* 

P. 357-358. "Kialames is supposed to be Cape Cod. The east side 
of the promontory was bounded by long narrow beaches and sand hills (strand^ 
ir idngar ok sandar,) and hence called Furdustrandir. The close confor- 
mity between the account given by the Northmen of Furdustrandir and the 
sandy beaches of Cape Cod, is well described by Professor Rafn. Such 
coincidences, if they do not convince, will be likely to silence all objections." 

P. 370. "We may remark, that the internal evidence furnished by the 
documents themselves, is altogether in favour of their authenticity^ the lan- 
guage, style, and manner, all belong to the parly part of the golden age 
of Icelandic literature, or the middle of the eleventh century. The manu- 
scripts from which the two first documents were printed, appear to belong 
to the thirteenth or fourteenth centuries, and their history is sufficiently known 
to entitle them to Aill credit. We cannot, therefore, hesitate to believe that they 
are, past all doubt, genuine, and the facts recorded in them worthy of confidence." 

United States Magazine and Democratic Rkview Vol. 2 p. 86 "The 
work is in the highest degree creditable to the Royal Society of Northern 
Antiquaries, and forms a most valuable addition to the geographical litera- 
ture of the western continent." 

P. 156. "The credibility of the general conclusions to be drawn from 
the Chronicles rests on evidence entirely indisputable," 
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P* 157k <<Tlio main facts in the narrative appear to as, as we hare 
repeatedly remarked, to be satisfactorily attested, and we have no hesitation 
in receivini; them as a portion qf authentic history • . • • The identity of 
Wineland with Massachusetts and Rhode Island, also appears to be f^lly 
proved." 

FonsiGN QuARTKRLY RiviBw No. XLi p. 105, 1 13. '<We have now related 
the history of the discovery of Yinland by the Northmen, and we do not 
think that there are many who will feel inclined to dispute its truth. It 
has throu^out the substance and the colour of reality. Nothing can be 
more plain, natural, or vivid 5 and it is even, In some respects, remarkably 
circumstantial • . • • The more narrowly we examine the histories of Erik 
the Red and of Thorflnn Karlsefne, the more confidence do we feol in the 
narrative of discoveriet< there presented to us." 

DnsLiif EvKNiNG Post, April 19, 1838. <<This is a very noble, a very 
curious, and, in point of historical interest, a most important volume • • • • 
This publication has put the matter beyond a doubt." 

<<We recommend the volume to the Royal Irish Academy, as an eiample 
which they would do well to imitate." 

JODBNAL or THE ROTAL GeOOBAPHICAL SOCIETY OP liONDON VOL. VIII 

P. 114. ^'The labors of the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries at Co- 
penhagen have Ion; since obtained for them an honourable station in the 
republic of letters, but the recent publication of the work named ^'Amtiqvi- 
TATB8 AMEBiGANic" entitles them to the gratitude of the whole civilized world" .... 
'^Such a subject must deeply interest all those who occupy themselves with 
ancient discoveries in geo^aphy and history." 



GRO]VIiA]iri>li 

HISTORISKE MINDESIVLERKER 
(GREENLAND'S HISTORICAL MONUMENTS). 

FaoH THB PaonPRCTUs I88UBII Bv TUB SociRTY. **The rediscovery of tbecoattt 
of EatUGreenland', nndertaken at the cott of the Danish Government and achieved 
by Captain Graah, has anew directed the public attention towards such traces aad 
vestiges as mav be still remaining of the ancient Scandinavian Colony in Greenland. 
Monnvents and Inscriptions lately discovered In the country itself shew that the co- 
lonisation and navif^ation of the ancient Morthmen extended all the way from the south- 
ernmost extremity of the land to its most northern coasts and islands , even farther 
to the northward than it has been found practicable in our days to establish Danish 
settlements. A commencement has been made of investigating and elucidating tho 
numerous remains of antiqoit|r in South Greenland, and since 1(^1 arrangements have 
been entered into by this Society for securing their more accurate examination, deli- 
neation and description'* .... "Fhe work will consist of three sections, of which ike 
Firti Seftion will contain ancient writings and fragments, relating to the early bis<^ 
TORY opGrebnlanp, fAe 5econff Secf^on ancicut accouuts relating to its CBocRAifHiGAri 
ANi> PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION, with scparnto introductions, annexed Danttth translations 
and explanatory remarks; the Third Section: later accounts and researches respecting 
Gbbbulano particularly with regard to tho Monuments op its olorn tibe" .... 
**The work will bo accompanied by illustrative Maps, also by engraved Plans of the 
Ruins. It will consist of 3. vols. 8vo.** 

The two firet voiumee have already iaeued from the preee, but have not yet been 
received from Europe, 

nEKOIREJi 

DE liA SOCI^T^ ROYALE DES ANTIQUAIRES DU NORD. 

From thb Society's Prospectus. **Encouraged by the interest for Northern 
Antiquities y now awakened not only in our remote northern regions, but also in other 
countries Y the Society have resolved to publish their Transactions and Researches con- 
cerning the earlier history and antiquities of Northern Europe and America in two 
simultaneous periodical works, to be entitled Annals and Mbmoirs. The Annals 
will contain such contributions inDaulshor Swedish, and thcMEMOias similar articles 
ia JSnglieh, Freneky or German," 
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The first N« of the Society's Mkmoirs (1936-1837) eontaiBii tiro ar- 
tieles relatini: to the Avte-ColamUan kistory of America, yr^. ^Mteoire 
Mr la d^courerte de FAm^rrqiie aa dixl^me si^cle, par C.-C Rafn," and 
^Oa the aacicBt Scaadiaaviaaa' division of tlie tines of the day, with special 
reference to Rafti's ArriQuiTATSS AMBKicARjt p. 32-33, hy Finn Magnaaea." 



During the twbi.vb ybjies Ann a half from January 18*i5 
to June 1837 tiik Royal Sociktt of Northbriv Antiquaeiks 
OF CoPBNUAOKi^ liave pulillshed tbe follouing 50 Volvmbs. 

FORNMANNA 80gUR , or Me Hisioricai Sagas recording events oui of 
Iceland y in tbe original Icelandic or Old Morthem text 5 complete in \Z 
vols. 8vo. With 6 Fac Fimiles. 

9CRIPTA HISTOKICA ISLANDORUM, the same Saps translated Into 
Latin, with a critical apparatus, opera et studio Sveinbiornis EgiUsonii, 
12 vols. 8vo, of which the first 8 are published. 

OLDNORDISKE SAGAER, the same ft$agas translated into Modem Danish 5 
complete in 12 vols. 8vo. 

ISLEMD1N6A 8t>6UR, or the Hhioricai Sagm recording events in tee- 
land itself, 2 vols. 8vo. 

FiKREYINGA M^AGA, or the history of the inhabitants of the Ferroe Is- 
lands , in Icelandic, the Ferroe dialect, and Danish, with a Map of 
the islands, edited by Charles C. Rafn. 8vo. 

FiEREYlNGA SAGA oder Gcschichte der Bewohner dcr F&roer; the same 
Chronicle edited by Charles C. Rafn, and accompanied by a German 
translation bv G. Mohnike. 8vo. 

FORNALDAR 80GUR NORDRLAMDA, a complete collection of Me niyMtVo- 
historical Sagas, recording events in the North assignable to the period 
anterior to the colonization of Iceland, in the original Old Danish text 
edited by Charles C. Rafn, 3 vols. 8vo. 

N0RDI8KE FORTIDS SAGAER, the same Sagas translated into Modem 
Danish by Charles C. Rafn , 3 vols. 8vo. 

KRAKUMAIt sivK Epicediom Ragnaris Lodbroci regis Danijc, or Ode on 
the heroic deeds and death of the Danish King Ragnar Lodbrok in 
England, in Old Danish, Modern Danish, Latin, and French, with Cri- 
tical and Explanatory Notes, edited by Charles C. Rafn. 8vo. 

TIDSSKR1FT FOR NORD18K OLDKYNDIGHED, Historical and Philolo-^ 
gical Transactions, 2 vols. 8vo. 

NORDISK TIDSSKRIFT FOR OLDKYNDIGHED, Archwological Trans- 
actions, complete in 3 vols, with 9 Plates, 8vo. 

ANNALER FOR NORDISK OLDKYNDIGHED, Annals of Northern Ar- 
chwology, 1836-1837, with 7 Plates, 8vo. 

ANTIQUITATES AMERICANJ£ sivs Scriptorbs Septentrionalbs Rervm 
Ante-Colcmbiaivarcm in Ambrica, opera et studio Caroli C. Rafn, with 
18 Engravings, viz. 8 Fac similes of the most important Parchment 
Codices taken for the basis of the work, 6 Delineations of ancient Mo- 
numents, and 4 Maps. Imperial quarto pp. 526. The subscription 
for this volume is twelve dollars* 

The works, securely packed up, will be sent to any part of the 
United States, if desired, — subscribers paying the expense , and taking 
risk of conveyance. 
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ANTIQUITATES AMEBICANiE. 

EDIDIT 

SOCIETAS REGIA 
ANTIQUARIORUM SEPTENTRIONALIUM 

STUDIO ET OPERA 
CAROLI CHRISTIANI RAFN. 



A respectable American historical writer has noticed the contents of 
the «bbve mentioned work in such a manner, as clearly shews that he 
has not duly studied nor made himself thorouf^hly acquainted with the his- 
(orical proofs that are therein published. As it is to be presumed that 
many who take an interest in the htstorv of the prior discovery of America 
have not sufficient leisure to enable tnem , by means of a study of the 
Old-Northern orif^inals, to satisfy themselves of the nature of these proofs, 
it has accordingly occurred to one of the Members of the American Section 
of the Royal Societv of IN'orthern Antiquaries, that the best way of dilfu- 
ainff more correct views on this subject is to collect and publish some critical 
notices of European and American writers, and particularly of such historical 
atudoals as have made the work in question an object of^ careful study. 

CRITICAL NOTICES OF THE EUROPEAN PRESS. 

G§lehrie Amseigen der koniglieh bayenchen Akademie der 
Wi88en$chaften (Schmeller). Munchen 1889. Page 696, 

Wlr ^Onnen dem Italiener, Spanier, Portugiesen ^erne den 
^erechten Stolz, den er darein setzt^ da[?8 an die grosse Thatsache 
der Entdeckung einer neaen Welt auf ewige Zeit Namen geknQpft 
sindy die er unter die seinigen z&hlt. yieht anders werden wir 
gegen nnsre Brttder im hohen Norden gesonnen seyn, wenn sie wieder- 
holt, und diessmal mit vollstHodiger Vorlage aller Beweismittel, auf 
den Antheil zarttckkommen, dertAren Vor&ltern wenigstens an dcrEin- 
leitnng jener weltgeschichtlicheu Thatsache zuzumeFsen seyn mOchte. 

HeUelberger JabrbUeher der LUeraiur 1889 p. 180, 

Allein welch er Nation der altenWelt gebtihret der Ruhm, zuerst 
die Ktlsten der neaen Welt geschauet und betretcn zu haben ? Die 
Gelehrten aller YOlker, welche glauhen auf dieften Ruhm Ansprache 
machen zu dUrfen, sollten sich bemtthen, jede in ihrem Vaterlande, 
noch vorhandencn Documente, durch die sie diese ihre Ansprttche 
eu hegrttnden vermogen , wettstreitend mit einander an Ort und 
fc»telle vollstilndlg an das Licht zu bringen. 

€• C. Rafh in Kopenhagen vertritt, gleich durchdrungen von 
hohem wissenschaftlichen Geiste and edelm NationalgcfUhle , die 
Ehre der Nordm&nner, d. i. nicht bloss der D&nen, sondern auch 
der Norweger and Schweden , und gibt uns in dem vorliegenden 
Werke nicht bloss die vollst&ndigen bisher zum Theile noch ganz . 
unbekannt gewesenen Urkunden selbcr (so weit sie noch vorhanden 
sind und auflsufinden waren) fiber die Fahrten dicser Nordmanner 
nach America und deren Niederlassangen daselbst, sondern er thut 
auch deren historische Zuverl&ssigkeit auf das unwidcrsprech- 
lichste dar. 

Page 149, Und so erhalten die gegebenen hOchst interessanten 
Thatsachen auf jede Weise ihre unumstOsslichste Bestfttigung. Das 
vorlicgende Werk ist eines der ftir die Weltgeschichte wichtigsten, 
die in neuerer Zeit erschienen sind; ja wir dttrfen es ein walirhaft 
welthistorisches heissen , nicht nur am der bereits an das Licht 
gestellten Thatsache, sondern auch um der yielen weitern Unter- 
suchungen willen, die es erst noch sehr anregen wird. 
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JSfTlQOITATBS AMBItlCAlfJt. 

NecroHvoniea von F, Kru$e. Dorpai 184M. By Page IS. 
Die Antiquitates Americanjb der Kdni^l. Dftnischen CksellsehafI 
fQr AUerthttmer, ein Werk, welches von Wichtigkeit fiir die ^nse 
Nordische Geschichte und die AlterthQmer Scandinaviens seines 
Oleichen socht und cin ewiges Monument der KOnigl. D&nischen 
Regierung als Beschtttzerin ftcht wis^enschaftlicher antiquarischer 
8tadien Meiben wird, gibt diese schOnen nie geahneten Anfschlfisse (die 
Entdecknng Americas im lOten Jahrhundert} and — Beweise daza. 

Snorre Slurlesons Norske Kongers Sagaer, (Snorre Siurle- 
son^i Sagas of the Kings of Norway,) translated by Jacob 
Aali, Christiania (Nonvay) 1839. 

Page 218, We' will now attempt to ascertain more precisely 
the points at which these Northmen touched , and which brouglit 
them into connexion with America. In doing which we shall bo 
guided by the author of the Antiquitatbs Americans , who , by 
collecting all the Saga accounts thereunto, relating , by fixing the 
places visited, and by raising conjecture to historical evidenee, 
has successfiilly closed one of the most interesting inveetigatioiis 
that have been accomplished by antiquarian research in our time. 

Page 214, In this respect the correspondence between the 
Secretary of the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries of Copen- 
hagen and the Secretary of the Historical Society of Rhode Island, 
Providence, N. A., is very interesting. The questions submitted to 
the American scholars have for their object to ascertain the spot 
where Leifsbudir were erected, and to learn how far the descrip- 
tion given by our forefathers corresponds with the nature of the 
country in question ^ and the answers are such as to leave no doubt 
as to the correctness of the Danish scholar's opinion. 

Page 217, The North has accordingly every reason to be 
grateful to the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries , and parti- 
cularly to Professor Rafn, who, with such indefatigable perseve- 
rance, with so much knowledge of the subject and critical acumen, 
has elucidated a portion of ancient history hitherto so obscure and 
at the same time so interesting. It must likewise be highly gra- 
tifying to the Northman , when he sees the scholars of America 
meeting the antiquarians of the North with the most ready zeal, 
in order to obtain a correct result from these investigations. 

We must also in this respect refer to the great work alluded 
to, and to the correspondence carried on between its author and 
American scholars. Every line breathes , on the one hand , an 
impartial seal to discover the truth, on the other, a desire to commn- 
nicate all that can contribute to the elucidation of the subject. Under 
such fortunate circumstances we need not be surprised that, of late, 
a strong light has arisen to illuminate-this obscure part of our history. 

The author of this will have completely attained his object, if 
he shall have succeeded in turning the attention of his antiquarian 
countrymen to this monument of the new world, and to the work 
which so admirably illustrates this portion of the history of our olden 
time — a work, of which the perusal has afforded him some of the 
most agreeable hours that he has ever spent in antiquarian researches. 

Journal de La Haye 1889 ft<* 81. 
Cet ouvrage interessant a r^pandu un nouveau jour sur ce fait 
accompli, au point qu'il ne saurait plus exister aucun doute a ee 
sujct. L'honneur de la solution de cette importante question re- 
vient exclusivement a M. C.-C. Rafn, secretaire de la Societe arch^ 
ologique de Copenhague. C'est cet homme cel^bre, qui, avee nne 
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AKTIQUITATBS AMERlCAIfJi. 

pers<$v<$rance pen «oiiiinnne et tr^s-ffttigante, sortont pear les yeat, 
a employ!^ sept ans k d^hiffrer les manascrits islandais dont il 
Skagit y rendas presqae illisibles par le temps, et k tradaire ce 
qa'ils coDtiennent d'int^ressant 5 c*e$t loi qui, par ses lumiBeaeea 
recherches, a d($terinin(S la situation probable des pays et des lieux 
mentiounf^s dans ces Tieux manuscrlts . islandais. M. Rafn pent 
done revendiqner k juste titre I'honneur d'avoir r($panda un jour 
tout nouveau et tr^s ^clatant sur Tancienne histoire du Nord et sur 
celle de l^Am^rique-Septentrionale. C'est ainsi que son ouvrage a 
eu un Bucc^s extraordinaire, non seulement en Europe, par traduc- 
tion , dans les journaux scientifiques , mais aussi dans I'Am^riqne 
du Nord, et c'est ce qui lui a assur^ an grand nom jusque dans le 
Nouveau-Monde comme une juste recompense d'un si immense travail. 

The Discovery of America by the Norihmen, in the Tenth Cen^ 
tury. By North Ludlow Beamish. London 1841. Preface p. 1. 

This interesting publication, the fruit of great literary labour, 
and extensive research , clearly shews that the eastern coast of 
North America was discovered and colonized by the Northmen more 
than five-hundred years before the reputed discovery of Colombus. 

These facts rest upon the authority, of ancient Icelandic manu- 
scripts preserved in the Royal and University Libraries of Copen- 
hagen, and which have now been, for the first time, translated 
and made public, — and the whole is accompanied by introductory 
observations, philological and historical remarks, as well as ar- 
chieological and geographical disquisitions of high interest and value. 

The design of the writer of the following pages is to put be- 
fore the public in a cheap and compendious form, those parts of 
Rafii's work, which he considered were likely to prove most inter- 
esting to British readers; — and free use has been made of tho 
copious and lucid notes and commentaries of the learned Editor, 
to explain or illustrate the various etymological, historical, and 
geographical points which call for observation. 

The Northmen in New England^ or America in the Tenth 
Century. Boston 1889. Preface p. VII. ^ The discovery 
of America by the Northmen in the Tenth Century, By 
Joshua Toulmin Smith. London 1889. Preface p. IV-V. 
New England may be said to have become classic ground y 
since the discoveries of the Northmen have become generally known. 
To all who take interest in the history of the world , in the his- 
tory of human enterprise, in the history of geographical science, 
in the history of the advance of nations and of the human mind^ 
these discoveries must be interesting. The circumstances under 
which they were made should make them of an interest surpassing 
that attending the discoveries of any modem navigator, — Columbus 
himself, and Cabot, not excepted. 

That interest can, in no degree, be confined to the inhabitants 
of the lands themselves thus discovered. It must be felt throughout 
the civilized world. 

OPINIONS OF THE AMERICAN PRESS. 

Some critical opinions of the Eastern Joarnals of the United States 
have already been published by William Jackson in New York 1838; to 
which is here added only one notice from the West. 

TheWestemMessenyer. Louisville, Kentucky, 1888. Vol.Vp.217. 

The fame of this important work so long preceded its arrival 

with as, that we had been made pretty ftally acquainted with its 
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ANTIQU1TATK8 AMllUCANA. 

aomitniMy tlireasl> ^^^ medium of EMtern Joornals, Ibefore we had 
the pleasore of examinini^ it for otrselves. Masy of oor readers 
have probably become acqaainted with it in the same way. Bat 
eonsiderinf it as we do, the most important contribation that has 
ever been made to the geographical history of this country, we 
lay before oar readers ^ though at a somewhat late hour, a view 
of the most important facts presented in the work before as. 



The AifTiQuiTATBt Americans have led to the publication of 
several works and of separate treatises in various languages on 
the subject of the discovery of America by the Scandinavians; of 
which the following have come to the knowledge of the writer of this: 

MiSmoire sur la d^ronverte de TAm^rique au dixiime siicle par 

Charles Christian Hafn. Traduit par Xavier Marmier. Paris i83S. 
America discovered in the Tenth Century. By Charles C. Rafn. 

New York. 1838. 
Die -Entdeckung Amerikas im sehnten Jahrhundert. Von Carl 

Christian Rafn. Aus dem D&nischen von Gottlieb Mohnike. 

Stralsund 1^38. 
Odi OTKpuTiH AMepHKH vh X b'6k'&. GoqBHeBie K. X. Pa^aa. 

wb CaHKTneTep6yprB^ 1838. 
Narichten betreffende de ontdekking van Amerika in de tiende euw. 

Naar hetDeenschc van Carel Cristiaan Rafn, door MontanusUettema. 

Leeowarden 1838. 
Wiadomosc o odkryciu Ameryki w dsiesiatym wiekn w dunskim 

jesyku napisal Karol Chrystyan Rafn, na polskie przetlumaczyl 

J. K. Trojanski. W Krakowie 1838. 
Memoria sobre el descobrimiento de la America en el siglo decimo. 

Por Carlos Cristiano Rafn, traducida al castellano por un ciu- 

dadano de Yenesoela (Dr. Jos^ Vargas}. Caracas 1839. 
Memoria sulla scoperta dell* America nel secolo decimo dettata in 

lingua danese da Carlo Cristiano Rafh e tradotta da Jacopo Gr&- 

berg da HemsO. Pisa 1839. 
8obre el descobrimiento de America en el siglo X por los Escan- . 

dinavos, Antiquitates Americanie. Memoria del 8r. Carlos Crist. 

Rafn (Traducida por P. J. Pidal). Madrid 1840. 
Americas Opdagelse i det tiende Aarhundrede. Efter de nordiske 

Oldskrifter ved C. C. Rafn. KjObenhavn 1841. 
£rtekez(Fs Amerika felf^dOztet^ts^rOl a*^ tisedik szdzadban. Rafn 

Kiroly^ Keresst^lytOl, francsiab6l Marmier Xav^r ut&n forditotta 

T6th Mihaly, kiadta rOvld beveset^ssel Kubinyi Ferenca. Pestea 

1842. 
The Northmen in New England, or America in the Tenth Century. 

By Joshua Toulmin Smith. Boston 1839. 
The Discovery of America by the Northmen in the Tenth Century. 

By Joshua Toulmin Smith. With Maps and Plates. London 1839. 
The Discovery of America by the Northmen, in the Tenth Century, 

with notices of the early settlements of the Irish in the Western 

Hemisphere. By North Ludlow Beamish. London 1841. 
Fahrten der Norrmftnner nach Amerika schon fiber 500 Jahre Tor 

Columbus. Yon Karl Wilhelmi. Heidelberg 1842. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY 
OF NORTHERTf APTTIQUARIES. 

COPENHAGEN. 



AHERICAN SECTION. 



VOUWliKRS. 



ms MAJESTY DOM PEDRO H, EMPEROR OF BRAZIL. 

MARTIN VAN BUREN, LATE PRESDDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

DON JOSE VARGAS, LATE PRESIDENT OF VENEZUELA, 

DON JOSE JUAN FLORES, PRESIDENT OF EQUATOR. 

DON ANDREAS SANTA CRUZ, LATE PROTECTOR OF PERU BOLIVIA. 

DON JOAQUIM PRIETO, PRESIDENT OF CHIU, 

Aravjo RiBBimo (Doa Joae de), Minister Plenipot. of Brazil in Paris. 

AspiinrAi.1. (Coi<mel Tliomas), U. S. Consul GcnerEil London. 

BnAHMH (Norlk Ladiow), F, R. S., Major, Beaumont House, Ireland. 

BninnHJiH (Hon. Samuel W.), Providence, Rhode Islands 

CisAirs (Don F. R.)^ Archbisliop of Guatemala & Bishop of Havana. 

Ei.TOir (Romeo), A. M., Professor, Brown Univ., Providence, R. I. 

KiicK (John Jacob), Danish Consul, Buenos Ayres. 

Lamb (William), Esq., St. Thomas, West Indies. 

LowBLL (Rev. Charles), D. D., Sec. Massachusetts Hist. Soc« Boston. 

Macbdo (Don Joaquim da Costa de). Sec. Royal Acad, of Sc Lisbon. 

Mbtcalfb (Sir Charles), late Governor of Jamaica. 

Navarrbtb (Don Martin Fernandez de), Pres. Royal Hist. Ac. Madrid. 

OvsxLBT (William G.), Brit. Chai^ d'Affaires Rio Janeiro* 

Pbtsbson (Hon. John), Chief Justice of St Vincent, West Indies. 

Plaskbtt (Joseph), Miyor, St. Croix, West Indies* 
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kx:trac?t €mp thk statutes* 

The Society elects as Fellows literary and scientific men of esta. 
blished reputation, who evince an interest in antiquarian researches. 
The candidate proposed for election is himself to determine, whether 
at his admission he is to be enrolled only in the class of Ordinary 
Fellows, or also in that of Founders^. 

The Composition money for a Founder is lOORigsbank-Dollars (or 
its eqiavalettt 25 Dutch Ducats, or 11 Guineas, or 56 Spanish Dollars) io 
be paid onee for all; wherein is included the Composition for a Fellow, 
which is equal to half the above mentioned sum, and is likewise to 
be paid once for all. These Compositions as well as all larger Do- 
nations are to be added to the Society's Permanent Fund, the interest 
of which is to be applied in defraying the annual expenses of the 
Society. 

Every Fellow, who subsequently pays up the amount neces- 
sary to complete the composition of a Founder, shall have his name 
enrolled in the class of Founders, whereof a complete List from the 
first institution of the Fund is to be inserted in the Annual Reports. 

The name of each new Fellow shall be enrolled in the List as 
soon as his Composition has been inserted in the account, which is 
made up on the 31 December each year. The Composition may 
either be paid io one of the Society's Agents , or may be remitted 
in Bills on one of the larger towns of Europe. 

Each Fellow shall receive a Diploma, or Certificate of fellow- 
ship^ under the Seal of the Society, signed by the President, the Vice- 
President and the Secretary. 

A Copy of eveiy Part or Volume of the Memoirs of the Society 
(commencing from 1840) shall be given gratis to each Fellow. 

Af^KliiTS OW THE SOCIETY. 

BOSTON MASSr Messn. A. & C. Cviriiiir«HAV. 

NEW YORK: Messis. Boobman, JoRMSTOif & Co. 

ST. THOMAS, WEST INDIES: Datid Hoskijer Esq. 

RIO JANEIRO: DiDERic Hahakiv, Esq., Danish Consul. 

BUENOS AYRES: J. J. Kliok Esq., Danish Consul. 

LONDON: Messrs. C. J. Hambro & Son, 11 King Williams's Street 

PARIS: Messrs. Fr. de Coninck <& Co., rue des petites £caries r*4 
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Thb Royal Society of Northbkw Anti9Uaiiib8 has of late 
years considered the editing of the original sources of the AtUe^Co- 
lumbitm History of America as one of its most important objects. In 
1837 it published the AifTi9TiTATE8 AMSRicAifiE, and in 1838 the 
two first volumes of the Histobical Monumbnts of Gbebnlamd, 
and since that time it has been sedulously occupied in preparing an 
edition of the grand cyclus of the Iceland Historical SACAa. 
Still much remains to be done for the Ante - Columbian History of 
America. As this is an object which the Society wishes strenuously 
to promote, it has accordingly appointed a special Committee con- 
sisting of European and American Members , which will have for its 
object to follow up the traces already discovered, and which has 
chosen the Society's "Memoires" as the medium of its communications* 
This Committee will use its best endeavours to fulfil the^task com- 
mitted to it, but it cannot avoid feeling that without liberal assistance 
from abroad it cannot perform all that can and ought to be effected. 
It wishes therefore to obtain cooperation from scholars and scientific 
men in America for the attainment of an object, the importance of 
which is now more and more generally recognized; and it takes the 
liberty of mentioning the kind of communications which it considers 
as most desirable to be obtained. 

1. Such Commentaries on the original Sources already published, 
as may tend to give further corroboration to their contents and throw 
the greatest possible light on what is obscure. 

2. Evidences of the sojouin and settlement of a civilized nation 
in remote times in ' the arctic regions of America , and especially on 
the eastern coasts of that quarter of the world, viz. in Newfoundland, 
the Helluland of the ancient Scandinavians, in Lower Canada, New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, their Marklakd, in the United States, 
their Vinlamd, and the more southern Hvitramann aland or Irland 
IT MiKLA. Such evidences may consist of antiquities and inscrip- 
tions, ruins of buildings or other monuments — and possibly also of 
ancient local names preserved by a subsequent population — likewise 
customs and arts which such a population may have inherited from 
a more polished people. 

3. Works on the dialects of the Indianis, their manners and 
customs, their history and intercourse in remote and in later times. 

4. Hints indicative of an earlier and perhaps also of a Christian 
population in th« more southern countries, for example, in Mexico; 
and especially 

5. Information respecting monuments and antiquities remaining 
from an earlier civilized population in Mexico, in the West Indies, 
and in various districts of South America. Works illustrative of these 
subjects, whether published in more remote or more recent times, will 
be particularly acceptable for the Library of the Society, as Antiquities 
will also be for the Museum of Northern Antiquities. 
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Schubert (F.-H. de). Lieutenant-general, a S(. P^ters^bourg 100 
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SlEVEKiNG (Charles) 9 Syndic de la R^publique de Hambourg...lOO 
Sjogren (A.-J.)9 Gonseiller de Coll. et Acad^micien, k St. P^tersbourg 100 

Smith (John-Cotton), Esq., k Sharon en Connecticut 100 

Smith (Michel), Commissaire de guerre, k Arendal en Norvege 100 

Stenhammar (M.)? T.D., Pr^vdt et Pasteur k Risinge en SuMe 100 
Stippt (Baron A.-J. de)*, Medecin ord. de I'Emp. Francois I, k Vienne 100 

Stourdza (S.A. Prince Michel), Prince regnant de Moldavie 200 

Strogai«off (Comte Gregoire), Conseiller prive, a St. Petersbourg 100 

STRdYBERG (Christophc), Conseiller de Chancellerie ; .600 

Swinburne (Sir John-E.), Pres. de la Soc. des Antiq. de Newcastle 150 
TeimouRaz (S.A. Czarevitch), Pr. de Georgie, fils du Roi George XIII. 100 
T^L^Ki VON SzfeH (Comte Joseph), Gouverneur de Transylvanie 100 
Thamsen (H.-D.)*, Conseiller d'Jfetat actuel, k Stuttgard........ .2,020 

Toreno (Comte Jose Maria)*, Chambellan de la Reine d'Espagne 100 
Van Buren (Martin), ancPr^s. des l^tats-Unis de l' Am^rique du Nord 100 

Van-Deurs (J.-F.), Commissaire-g^n^ral de guerre 100 

Vargas (J.), M.D., Pres. de la R^publique Venezuela en AmeriquelOO 
VARS0VIE(Cte PaskevitchErivansky Prince de), Lt.-gen. dePolognel50 

Waldo (Hon. Daniel), k Worcester en Massachusetts 100 

Wall6n (Charles), Conseill. prive etMembre du S6nat de la Finlande 100 

Webster (Noah), LL. D., a Mw-Haven en Connecticut 100 

Wellenheim (Leopold Welzl de)*, Conseiller de la Cour, ^Vienne 100 

Werkmester (Martinus), ftomme de lettres 100 

Wilson (Daniel), D.D., ^v^que de Calcutta au Bengal 100 

Winthrop (Thomas-L.), Presid. de la Soc. des Antiq. (Je I'Amerique 100 
Wood (Richard), Esq., Consul de la Grande-Bretagne k Damascus 100 

Un Americain 500 

Un Homme d*^tat de Russie k St. Petersbourg 100 

Fonds sous la denomination de ^Groenland' 600 

Fonds sous la denomination de ^Stavanger' 200 

Autre augmentation due aux cotisations ordinaires 18,680 

Total du fonds permanent, le31 d^c. 1844. Risdales en argent 44,000 



tiPB R^isenrs ont d^clar^ mr4erh avoir examine lea bona royanx qni constitoent 
le Fonds permanent de la Societe sVlevant a la sominc de 44f(M)0 risdales, et \e» 
avoir trojives revdtns dc8 sig^natares des Mrmbres de I'Adininistration et inscritt 
8ur lea livresde la Caisse Royale, comme formant le Capita) inali^aablede la Societe. 



La cotidation des MEMBRES FONDATEURS est de 100 risdales C^ du- 
cats de HolUnde ou 11 iruin^s)^ a payer tine fois pour toutes lors de la 
rtoption, y compris la cotisalioD de Membre ordinaire. Cette cotisation, de 
m^me que tous lesdons au-dessus de ce montant, sera vers^ dans le fonds 
permanent, dont les rentes sVmploient k couvrir les d^penses annueiles. 

Cent des Membres qni eompl^tent la cotisation ordinaire ([50 risdales) 
payde h leur reception, jusqu'au montant de la cotisation des Membres Fonda- 
teurs, sont inscrits au nombre.de ces derniers, dont la liste complete depais 
la creation du fonds sera publi^e dans les rapports anniiels de la Soci^. 

Le nom dUm nouveau Membre sera inscrit sur la liste aussit6tque sa cotisa- 
tion aura ^t^ port^e sur lecompte qui sera termine leSl d^cembredechaqae 
ann^e. La cotisation pent Aire payee a quelqiCun des Agents de la Societe, oa 
cnvoy^e par une tettre de change tir^e sur une des grandcs villes de lilurope. 
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OFFICnSBS ]>£ I^A SOCEfeTE. 



PRESIDENT. 

S. A. R. FRto^RIC, PRINCE ROYAL DE DANEMARR. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Fi9N Magnusen, Gonseiller d'l^tat actuel et Arcbiviste intime du royaume. 

SECRETAIRE. 

CharleS'-Chbistian Rafn, Gonseiller d'etat actuel. 

TRESORIER. 

JAQUES-FfitDiiRic Magnus, Chef d'une maison de commerce. 



AC^ESTTS DE I^A SOCliSTlg. 



PARIS : M. Fr. de Coninck et O^j rue des petites £curies n^ 6 bis. 
FLORENCE: M. le Comte GrIberg de HEMSd, Cbambeilan deS.A.L 

le Grand-Due de Toscane. 
ST. P^TERSBOURG: M. Asmus Simonsen et C^*', maison de SarepU 

(Neue Isaacsstrasse). 
MOSKVA: M. G.-A. Sorensen et C<®, maison de Sarepta. 
RIGA: M. Fenger et C*<^, Grosse Jungfernstrasse u9 l4 et 15. 
AMSTERDAM: M. J.-N. Woldsen, Consul-g^n6ral de Danemark. 
LONDRES: M. G.-J. Hambro et Son, n^ 11 King William's Street. 
BOSTON EN AM^RIQUE: MM. A. et C. Cunningham. 
NEW-YORR: MM. Boorman, Johnston et C««. 
SAINTE CROIX DES ANTILLES: M. D. Hoski^r, Conseiller de 

la Justice. 
BUENOS-AIRES: M. J.-J. Kligk, Consul de Danemark. 
LIMA: M. H. WITT, Consul-g6n6ral de Danemark au P6rou. 



C^ Tout w que Ton en vole h la Socj^t^ doil jftlre adress^ jiv Sbcrkt^ihk 

^ A CoPKNBjtOVEy RUE KROKPBtKDSKKSOADE A« 40, 
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HID RONUINGLIGA 
I>ORRi«:i:VA FORi^FR^DA-FELAG 

!>ANN 1. JANUAR 1849. 
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SOCD&Tfi ROYALE DES ANTIQUAIRES DU NORD. 



KILTRAIT DBS STATIJTS COltfSTITlJTlFS. 

La cotisatioD des MEMBRES FONDATEURS est de 100 risdales (25 ducats 
de Hollande on 11 guin^es), k payer une fois pour iauies lors de la reception, 
y compris la cotisation de Membre ordinaire. Cette cotisation, de m^me que 
tons les dons au-desius de ce montant, sera versee dans le fonds permanent, 
dont les rentes s'employent k couvrir les ddpenses annuelles. 

Ceux des Membres qui completent la cotisation ordinaire (50 risdales) 
pay^e k leur reception, jasqu'au montant de la cotisation des Membres Fonda- 
tears, sont inscrits an nombre de ces derniers, dont la liste complete depais 
la creation du fonds sera publi^e dans les rapports annnels de la Soci^td. 

Le nom d'un nouveau Membre sera ipscrit sur la liste aussitdt que sa coti8»* 
tion aura M port^e sur le compte qui sera termine le 31 decembre ^e ehaque 
ann^. La cotisation pent dtre ptnfee d que^iu*un des Agents de la Socieie, on 
enVoyie par une lettre de change tir^e sur une des grandes villes de PEurope* 
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YFIRLIT YFIR 

BINS KONUNGLIGA NORRiENA FORNFR^DA-FELAGS 

FASTA SJOD, 

MED NAFNASKRA. HINNA 

STIPTANDI FELAGA. 

% 

Skge. Eptir Idgunum skulu stands i dllum arssk^rslum ndfn hinna stiptahdi 
p^LAGA, sem hafa greidt til sjdds felagsins 100 rbd. e8a meira. 

Silfr Rbd. 

H. M. T. FRIDREKR \l\ KONUNGR I DANMORKU 300 

H. H. T. CHRISTJAN VIIP, KONUNGR I DANMORKU 300 

H. H. T. FRIDREKR VII, KONUNGR I DANMORKU 300 

H. H. T. OSCAR I, KONUNGR I NORVEGI OK SVIARIKI 300 

H. U. T. NIKOLAS I, KEISARI I RUSSLANDI 400 

H. H. T. FRIDREKR VILHJALMR IV, KONUNGR I PRUSSALANDI ... 200 

H. H. T. VILHJALMR I*, KONUNGR I NIDRLONDUM 200 

H. H. T. KARL ALBERT, KONUNGR I SARDINIU 200 

II. H. T. VILHJALMR H, KONUNGR I NlDRLfiNDUM 100 

H. H. T. PETR n, KEISARI I BRASILIU 200 

H. H. T. OTTO I, KONUNGR I GRIKKLANDI 150 

H. H. T. FRIDREKR AUGUST, KONUNGR I SAXLANDI KK) 

H. H. T. MOHAMMED SHAH, SHAHEN SHAH, KONUNGR I PERSIDALANDI 400 

H. Ks.T. LEOPOLD H, STORHERTOGI I TOSKANA 100 

H. K. T. GEORG, STORHERTOGI I MEKLENBORG-STRELIZ 180 

H. K. T. FRANZ, STORHERTOGI I MEKLENBORG-SVERIN 180 

H. K. T. AUGUST, STORHKRTOGI I ALDINBORG 200 

H. K. T. LEOPOLD, STORHERTOGI I BADEN 100 

H. K. T. KARL, KONUNGSEFNI SVIA OK NORDMANNA 100 

H. Ks. T. ALEXANDER, STORFURSTI, KEISARAEFNI I KUSSIANDI . . . 300 

H. Ks. T. MAXIMILIAN, HERTOGI AF LKUCHTENBERG 200 

H. K. T. VILHJALMR, PRINS AF PRUSSALANDI 100 

H. K. T. VILHJALMR, PRINS AF ORANIU 100 

II. K. T. JOHAN. PRINS AF SAXLANDI 100 

H. K. T. FRIDREKR, PRINS AF NIDRLONDUM 100 

H. K. T. KARL, HERTOGI I LUKKA 250 

H. T. EUGENIUS, PRINS AF SAVOYEN-KARIGNAN 100 

H. T. VILHJALMR*, HERTOGI I NASSAU 20(0 

H. T. ADOL^H, HERTOGI I NASSAU 100 

H. T. ERNST, HERTOGI I SAXA-KOBURG OK GOTHA 100 

H. T. P£TR PRINS AF ALDINBORG 100 
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Aall (Jncob)*, jflrnniiina-eigandi k Nesi, 8t6r})ingi8ma5r i Norvegi . . . 100 

AcKBAMA^if (W. AOi prdfessor viS gymnasiom ok bdkavorftr i L^bika . 100 

Ablbaberg (V.), genera] Jieutcnant ok efsti pdstdirektor i Petrsborg . . 100 

AHLBFELBT.L/iijfiyio (C. J. F. greifi), kammerherra , at Langalandi . . 100 

ALBiirvs (J. H. JO, proprietferi at VarmOrk i Slesvlk 300 

Almeida k Albv^uer^vb (Don Francisco), rikisraftgjafi, Rio Janeiro . 100 

Amherst (William Pitt, jarl), at Montreal i Kcntskiri 100 

AHDBRiEFr (Jannich), kansellir^ft ok ssttanefndarinuftr, i Odinsve .... 450 

Araujo-Ribeiro (Don Jose de), sendiherra Brasiliu-keisara ( Parisarbbrg. 100 

AsFinwALL (Thomas), norftamerikanskr aftalkonsiil 1 Lundunum 100 

Beamish (North Lndlow), major, at Beaamont A Irlandi 100 

Bbbzelivs (Jakob, friherra)*, professor, ritari visinda-akad. 1 Stokkhdinii. 100 

Bbxlet (NikoUs, lavarSr), forseti bins kon. bdkmenta-felags I Lundunum. 200 

Bibesco (H. T. fursti Georg), hospodar k BlOkkumannalandi , . 200 

BitLB-BBAHB (Preben, greifi), geh. konf.-raS, at Brahesminni h Fjdni . 100 

Blomb (Adolph von), fyrrum sendiherra Danakoi)ungs i Lundunum . . 100 

Blomb (Ottd greifi), fyrrum sendiherra Danakonungs i Petrsborg .... 170 

Bludopp (Dmitri), stjdrnarherra innanrikis malefha i Petrsborg 100 

Botfibld (Beriah, esq ), at Norton-Hall i Northamtunskiri 200 

Boucher de Perthes (J.), forseti visinda-fdagsins i Abbeville .... 100 

Bridge AM (Hon. Samuel W.),' i Providence, Rhode-Islands fylki .... 100 

Brockdorpp (Cai L. friherra)*, rfeSismaSr fyrir haskdlanum 1 Kil ... 100 

Brondsted (P. 0.)*^ professor vift b^skdlann i Kaopmannahdfn . • . • 100 

BvLow (J6han von)'*', geheime-konferenzr^5, at Sanderumgardi k FJ6ni. 100 

BuTURLiN (Dmitri P.), rikisradgjafi Riissakeisara i Petrsborg 100 

CaRmslb (Sir NicoUs), ritari fomfraedtnga-felagsins i Lundunum .... 300 

Casaus (Don F. Ramon), erkibiskup i Guatemala ok biskup i llavannii. 170 

Chaudoir (barun StanisUs d^), skdlareftismaftr i fylkinu Kiefi* 100 

Christie (Vilhjalmr Frimann Koren), fyrrum stiptamtmadr i Bjorgvin . 100 

Cigalla (greifi Jdsep), k Santoriney i Grikklandsbafi 100 

Cooper (Charles Purton, esq.), F.R.S.,F,S.A.,mei6lari i heimsp. i Oxnafurdo. 100 

Coop MANS (E. W,), sendiherra Danakoniiogs i Greifahaga 100 

Daschkoff (Dmitri)*, logstjdrnarherra Riissakeisara i Petrsborg 100 

Daschkoff (G,A.), adalkomifti Russakeis. i Moldii ok a BIdkkumannalandi. 100 

Davis (Sir Jdn F.), sendiherra Bretadrottnfngar i Kinverjalandi 100 

Demidoff (fursti Anathol), greifi at San Donato i Toskana 200 

Dibtrichstein (greifi Mariz von), forstj6ri hirdbokasafnsins i Vinarborg. 100 

Dohivbr (Conrad H.), at Rethwisch« konferenzraS , i Altdna 250 

DoiJDEAVviLLB(0.hertogi afj^jafningijfoi-setilandafrcdis fel. iPan'sarborg. 100 

Ekman (G. H.)^, kommers-rad, storkanpmadr i Gautaborg 100 

EtLBSMBRE (Francis lavarSr Egerton, jarl), F.GJS., Hon.D.C.L. iOxnafurda. 100 

Elphinstone (Hon. Mount-Stuart), f^lagi bins asiatiska felags i Lundunum.. 100 

Elton (Romeo), professor vid Browns bmskdla i Providence, Rhode Island. 100 

EuGBifius (H. T.)*, metropblit-erkibisknp i Kieff ok Halicz 100 

Fife (James Duff jarl af), fylkisstjxSri i Banffskiri a Skotlandi 100 

FlV«YMARK (C. A. >y.), a&aUuperinJeqdenl ok evangeliskr buikop i Posen. tOJ 
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GALfTiTir (fursti Dmitri), aSaUhOfuftsraaer yfir Mofkvafyiki 200 

GALiTsin (fnnti Sergiatf), skdla.r«9isniaftr i Moskvafyiki 240 

GoRTiCHAKOFF (fursti P6tr), aSaUhdruSsmaSr yfir Vestr- Siberia .... 100 

GrAbbrg db Hbmso (greifi J.)** kammerherra stdrhertogans i Toskana. 100 

Gurnet (Hudson esq.}? varaforseti fornfnedinga-fela^ins i Lundiinum . 100 

Hall (Roman), aSmiral, aftal-rieSismaSr / Arkhangel 100 

Hallam (Henry), varaforseti fornrneSfnga-felagsins i Landunum 100 

Hambro (Carl Joaquim), fyrram norSamerikanskr konsul, / Lundiinum . 100 

HniHTZB (J. F. E. barun von), kammerherra ok amtmadr tf KH . . . . 100 

Horsbvrgh (Jame8)%bydrograph bins enska verslunarfelags i Austrindiura. 150 

Ingram (James), forseti / ^Jrinity College' vi8 baskdlann i OxnafurSu . 100 

Jacob (H. H.)i biskup i Saratov ok Zarizinsk 100 

Jbnisch (M. J.), r^Sberra i Hamborg 100 

Kbublr (Jobn M« esq.), M. A., Trinity College i Kambryggjn 100 

KiRiAKOFP (Blikael)«, kollegieraS, i Odessa 120 

Klbwiz (W. a. von), leyndar-rikisraftgjafi Priissakonungs i Berlin. . . 120 

Kltck (Jdban Jakob), konsul Danakonungs i Buenos-Aires 100 

KoLD (Petr)», agent, kaupmafir i Nipum 600 

Kovscbblbf-Bbsborodko (greifi A.), rett statsraS, i Petrsborg 100 

KRABBB.CARTfTus(Hans)*,stjdrnarberrautanrikismalerna,iKaupmannabdfn. 100 

Lamb (William, esq.), a St. ThdmasJ Vcstrindiom 210 

Labg (Hagb)«, M. D., i Greenok a Skotlandi 100 

Lbatbbs (Pbilip Hammersley, esq.)*, F. S. A. i Lundunura •. 100 

Le-Blabo (Tomas, esq.)% LL.D., F.S.A., roalafierslumaSr, i Lundunura . 100 

Lee (Jobn, esq.) LL.D., meSlimr bins koniin^liga felags i Lundunum . 100 

Lercbbtifbld (E. banin von), leyndar.rikisradgjafi, i Muncben 100 

Lewis (Martin, esq.), i Baltimore i Marinlands fylki 100 

LoPBs (Don Carlos A.)f pnesident i friveldinu Paraguay i Sudrameriku. 100 

Lowell (Cbarles), D.D., sdknaprestr / Boston i Massacbusetts fylki . • 100 

LuYNEs (Honore T. P. J. d'Albert hertogi af), i Parisarborg 200 

M'Caul (Jobn), M. A. i Oxnafurfin, brezkr konsul i KaupmannabOfn . . 100 

Macebo (Don Joaquim da Costa de), ritari visinda..dkademiisins i Lissabon. 1(X) 

Macgregor (Francis Coleman), brezkr adalkonsul k Kinverjalandi ... 100- 

MACLEOD (Sir Henry G.), rieftismaSr a Trinidad i Vestrindium ...... 100 

Manokjee Cvrsbtjbb (Esq.), Parsiskr bdkfre&lngr, i Bombay 100 

Mar«vez (J. J.), fyrrum pnesident i ^yju.Granada i Sudrameriku . . . 100 

Martibbz be la Rosa (Don F.), fyrsti stjdrnarradgjafi k Spani, i Madrid. 100 

Mavros (Nicolas de), rett statsrad, / Bukarest 100 

Nenscnikoff (fursti Alexander), admiral, adal-bdfudsmaftr yfir Finnlandi. 150 

Mbtcalpe (Sir Cbarles), r»dismaftr yfir Agra i Hindostan 200 

Mbttbrnich (C. fursti), rikis-kanseler Austrrikis-keisara, i Vinarborg . 1(X) 

Ni51scalchi (greifi Franz), kammerherra Austrnkis-keisara, i Verona . 100 

MiTTROvsKY (greifi A.F.)*, efsti kanseler Austrrikis-keisara, if Vinarborg. 1(X) 

MoLA^DER (Jdhafl)'*', T.D., biskop yfir Borga stipti i Finnlandi 100 

Molt BE (greifi A. W.), stjornarriids-forseti Danakoniiings, i Kaupmannabdfn. 1(X) 
Mof'Ti^B (greifi Karl £.), gebeime^Qpferen^r^d, nt Agdrluni h Sjalimdi. 100 
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Moltke-Htidtpbldt (gieiG A. G.), sendihena Danakoniings 1 Neapel. 100 

MoNTBPioRB (Sir Moses], meSlimr hios konungliga felags i Lundunum . 100 

MuLBRTz (Andreas F.)% P. D., fttjornari lierddmsskdlans / Hrossanesi « 100 

NAYARRifeTB (Doii Fem.z de)*, forseli bins kon. so^ni-akad. i Madrid . , 100 

Neophytos (H. T.), inetr6p6lit.-erkibiskup a Bldkkumannalandi 100 

NoRDiMBRALANDi (A. P. lavardr Prudboe, bertogi af), a Alnvikkastala. 100 

Olfbrs (J. F« M. von), adalneSismaftr yfir gripasdfnum Priissa, i Berlin. 100 

Orloff (greifi Alexis), general, rikisradgjafi Riissakeisara i Petrsborg . 100 

OvsELBY (Sir Gore), formaftr i binu asiatiska felagi / Lnndununi .... 100 

OusELBY (Yilbjalmr G.)? sendiherra St(5ra.6retlands i Buenos Aires . . . 100 

Pbterson (John), yfird(5inart a St. Vincent i Vestrindium 100 

Petit (Louis Hayes, esq.)) meSIimr bins koniingliga felags i Lundunum. 200 

Pla8kbtt (Jbsep), ronjdr, a St. Croix i Vestrindium 100 

Plumer (Vilbjalmr, esq.), i Epping i Nyja-Hampskiri 100 

. Precht (H. W.), ofursti-lieutenant ok staftarbOfu&smaftr a St. Tb()mas . 200 

Prbscott (Henry), fyrrum bOfuSsmaftr a Nyfundnalandi 100 

Preus (J. C), sdrenskrifarl i Vestra Nidarnesi, stadarfdgeti i Grimstaft . 100 

Prirto (Don Joaquim), fyrr. prsesident / friveldinu Cbili i Sudrameriku. 100 

Pyhkbr (H. T. J. L.)*, patriarki-erkibiskup at Erla i Ungaralandi ... 100 

RADAKANTRADJABAnADUR(Esq.), bindverskr b(5kfre8ingr i Bengalalandi. 100 

Rafn (Carl Cbrisljan), ritari felagsins 100 

Rbhlinc (J.)*, fyrr.adal-rsedismadr binna donsku Austrindia, i Tranquebar. 100 

Reybntlow (F. D. greifi af), sendiherra Danakoniings i Lundunum . . lOO 

Rbybntlow (D. C. E. greifi af), kammerherra, at Brabetrolleborg a Fjoni. 100 

RuMiN (N. de), rett statsrad Riissakeisara, i Moskva 100 

Salyandy (N. a. greifi), f. stjdrnaiTiftgjafi Frakkakoniings, i Parisarborg. 100 

Sai«ta-Crijz (Andreas), verndari bins Perii-Boliviska sambands, i Lima. 160 

ScAYBNivs (Jacob Brdnnum), birdveidameistari, at Bassanesi k Sjiilandi. 100 

ScHACK (Ottd Diderik greifi af), at Scbackenborg 100 

Sghitidler (Joban), fyrrum forseti stjdrnarradsins ( Kraka 100 

Schmidt (P. C), proprieteri at Vindaby ok radberra i Tonningen . . . 200 

Sgholtbn (P. C. F.), aSal-raedismadr bina dOnsku Vestrindia, k St. Croix. 100 

Schubert (F. H. von), general-lieutenant, i Petrsborg. ICK) 

SiEYEBiNG (Karl),* Syndicus, i Hamborg 100 

Sjogren (A. J.)* statsraS ok medlimr visinda-akademiisins i Petrsborg. 100 

Smith (John Cotton, esq.), i Sharon i Konnektikiits fylki 100 

Smith (Mikael), rsdismadr vid binn norska land, ok sjdher, i Arendal. 100 

STEWHAMMAR(M.)9T.D.,prdfastroks6knapr.at Risinguni a Austr-Gautlandi. 100 

Stifft (friberra A. J. v.)*, liflaeknir Franz keisara fyrsla, i Vinarborg. 100 

Stirbby (Barbo de), stdrvornik k Bldkkumannalandi 100 

Stovrdza (H. T. fursti Mikael), bosp6dar i Molda 200 

Stroganofp (Gregorius greifi), leyndarr^d Riissakeisara, i Petrsborg . . 100 

Stroibbrg (Christopher)*, kanselHrad, i Alaborg a Jotlandi 600 

SuBELAivDi (G. G. L. G« bertogi af), Dunrobin kastala f Sudiiandi . . . 100 

SwiKBURNB (Sir John E. Bart.), forseti fornfreeda-felagsins / N^kastala . 150 

Teimovraz (H. H. Czarevitsj), prins af Georgia, sonr Georgs konungs xiij. 100 
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Tblbki Von CzBH (greifi Jdsep), hdfuSsmadr yfir Siebenb&rgen 100 

Thamsbic (Hans Ditleifr)^ r^t statsrad, i Hrossagardi 2,020 

TiTOPF (Valdimar Palovitsj), sendiherra Riissakeisara i Miklagardi .... 100 

ToRBNo (greifi Jose Maria de), kammerherra Spanardrottningar, Madrid. 100 

Tyszkibwicz (greifi Eustacius), forstjdri iyrir skdlunum i Borysov . . 100 

Uyaboff (Sergius), leyndar-rikisradgjafi Riissakeisara, t Petrsborg . . . 100 

Vaw BvRBir (Martin), fyrriim prasident i frlveldum Nordrameriku . . . . JOO 

Vaw Dburs (J. £,), generaUkiigscommissarius, at Frydendal i Sj^Iandi . 100 

Vargas (J. F.), M. D., fyrr. pnes, i friveldinu Venezuela i Sudrameriku. 100 

Waldo (Daniel, esq.), i Vorcester 1 Massachusetts fylki 100 

Wall^v (C), leyndar-radgjafi, r^Sherra i Finnlandi, Helsingfors 100 

Warsghau (greifi Paskevitsj Erivansky, fursli af)*, landsljori i Pdlinalandi. , 150 

Wbbstbr (Noah), LI.. D., New-Haven i Konnektikuts fylki 100 

Wbllbnbbiri (Leopold Welzl von)*, hirfiraft, i Vinarborg 100* 

WooLSBT (|>(ir«rD wight), prdfessor vi5 haskdlann i Newhaven, Konnektikut. 100 

Wbbkubstbr (Martinus), landmaelari, i Sveinborg a Fjoni 100 

Wilson (Right Rev. Daniel), D.D., biskup 1 Kalkiitta i Bengalalandi . . 100 

WiNTHBOP (Thomas L.), forseli bins vinlenzka fornfrsBfta-felags /Boston. 100 

Wolahski (Tadeusz Przyiaciel z Wolan), at Pakosc i Brombergsfylki . . 100 

Wood (Richard, esq.), brezkr konsiil i Damaskns 100 

Riissneskr hdfBingi i Petrsborg 100 

Amerikanskr bdkfriedingr 500 

Sj(5Sr med einkennisnafni ^.Grjsnlaud" 600 

Sjddr med einkennisnafni ^^StafIngb" 200 

Annat vaxtafe, safnat af tilldgum sem goldin em i einu lagi 20,430 

FsLAGsiifs FASTI Sj<5dr 31. Dcc. 1848 • . 49,000 



ERKLiERING FRA REVfSORERNE. 

Undertegnede have, som det Kongelige Nordiske OldskrifuSelskabs for 
Aaret 1848 valgte Revisorer, efterseet Selskabets faste Fond for islandske Old- 
skrifters Udgivelse og nordisk Oldkyndigheds Fremme til Bel6b 49,0(X) Rbdlr. 
Sdlv i Kongelige 4 Procents Obligationer og bevidne herved at den Bestem- 
nielse, som den Kongelig confirmerede Fnndats for Fonden af SOte October 1834 
$ 4 foreskriver, er iagttagen. 

Kjobenhavn den 4de Februar 1848. 

A. KIELLERUP. P. KNUDSEN« 
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tvj HID K0NUN6UGA NORBiCffA FORNFRiCDA-F^UG. 

Ofversigt Ofver de utgifna skrifterna. 

FORNMANNA SOGUR, eUer kisUtriska soger om Ulldragelser i Norrige, Steriy 
oeh Danmark; utgifna pd fomsfrdket efter isldndska Handskrifter ; con- 
plett i 12 band med 7 facsimiler. 
SCRIPTA HISTORICA ISLANDORUM bb mEiut axsTif tbtkrom BoasAuvv, 
latine reddita el apparatu critico instnicta, opera et atudio Sveiiibidnus 
EgUssonii. Vol. LXll (compleU). 
OLDNORDISKE SAGAER, samma sagor i dansk OfvertaUninf ; complett i 12baiid. 
FORNALDAR SOGUR NORDRLANDA, fuldstfiodig saiBling af nyUiifk.historiski 
sagor om tilldrageker i Norden £5re blands bebyggande, utgifoa p& (on- 
spr&ket af C. C. RafD, compleU i 3 band »ed 1 facsimile. 
NORDISKE FORTIDS SAGAER, samma lagor i danak 6fveraatUiiDg af C. C. 

Rafn, likaledeg i 3 band. 
KRAKUMAL, aiys Epicbbhtm RicvAmis Lodbeoci RB«if Danijb, utgifvet 

med indledning och upplysande anmarkniogar af C. C. Rafn. 
FifiREYINGA SAGA eller F^BiiiGARifBf Historia p& den isl&ndska groiul. 
texten med f&rdisk och dansk dfversattning, utgifven af C. C. Rafn, me^l 
ett facsimile och karta dfver Ferdarne. 
ISLENDINGA SOGUR eller historiska sagor om tilldragelser pd Island, ui^*/^ 
pd fomsprdkei, Ista bandet med en karta dfver gamla Island och 4 fic- 
similer. 2dra bandel med 6 facsimiler. 
HISTORISKE FORTiELLINGER o« isi.«iioBRNBs Fjbrd udb oc hjenhb i 

Bearbeidelse efter de gamie Grundtexter af N. M. Petersen, 1-4 baod. 
GRdNL\NDS HISTORISKE MINDESMiCRKCR, utgifna p& fornspr&ket med duuk 
dfversattning, inledniagar och upplysande anrnfirkniogar, complett i 3 bind 
med 12 plancher. 
ANTIQUITATES AMERICANiE site Scrtftorbs Sbbtbhtrionalbs Rbsvh 
AnTB-CoLVMBiAVARVM IN Ambrica, samllug af i Nordcns fornskrlfter be- 
fintliga berdttelser om de gamla Nordboarnes upptacktsresor till Amerika 
fran det lOde till det 14de arhundradet; studio et opera Caroli Cbii^tiuu 
Rafn; med 18 plancher. 
TIDSSKRIFT FOR NORDISK OLDKYKDIGHED, complett i 2 band med 1 {rf. 
NORDISK TIDSSKRIFT FOR OLDKYNDIGHED, complett i 3 band med 9 pi. 
ANNALERFOR NORDISK OLDKYNDIGHED, 1836U5 (5 band med 49 plancher.) 
ANNALER FOR NORDISK OLDKYNDIGHED OG HISTORIE, 1846.48 med 11 pi 
ANTIQUARISK TIDSSKRIFT, 1843-45 (ista bandet) med 7 plancher. 
M^MOIRES DE LA SOCI^TlS: ROYALE DES ANTIQUAIRES DU NORD, 1836* 
1839, 1840-1844 (Vol. Ml.) med 29 plancher; 184.^-1847 med 1 pl* 
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SOafiTfi ROYALE DES ANTIQUAIRES DU NpRD. 



EXTRAIT DES STATVTS C^IVSTITVTIFS. 

La Sociitd 86 propose poor but principal la publicalion et Tinterpr^tatioB 
des ouvrages ialandais et de Pancienne Htt^rature da Nord, Le plan qa'elle 
s'est trac6, embrasse toat ce qui pourra servir k donner des lami&rea snr I'his- 
toire ancienne du Nord, sur son langage et ses antiqnit^s en general. 

Les sagas islandaises et les autres ouvrages de Tantiquite du Nord se pu- 
blient, en ouvrages s^pares, dans la langue originale avec traductions en da- 
nois, en latin ou dans une des langues modernes les plus repandues. Un 
Comity, nomm^ k cet effet par la Society, est charge des soins de cette pabli- 
cation. Le but en est d'entretenir en Islande le goAt de la litterature natio- 
nale, qui y regne depuis des siecles; de mettre les habitants du^ord a m^me 
de connattre les principales sources de leur ancienne histoire; enfin, de foor- 
nir aux savants de I'^tranger les moyens de tirer parti de ces ouvrages dans 
leurs travaux sur Thistoire, les langues et Tantiquite. 

La Soci^te choisit Mbmbbbs, soit du Nord, soit de Vetranger, les hommes 
de lettres et les protecteurs des sciences d^une reputation reconnue, qui moa- 
trent de Tint^rSt pour I'ancienne litterature et les antiquities du Nord. Elle 
tftchera surtout de se Her avec les savants, qui se livrent a .I'^tude des scien- 
ces en rapport avec Tobjet de ses travaux. 

La cotisation des MEMBRES FONDATEURS (Stivtahsi FAlagar) est dc 
100 risdales (25 ducats de Hollande oil 11 guinees), k payer une fois pour toutes 
lors de la reception, y compris la cotisation de Membre ordinaire. Cette cotisa- 
tion, de mftme que tons les dons au-dessus de ce montant, sera versee dans le 
fonds permanent, dont les rentes s'emploient a couvrir les dipenses annuelles. 

Ceux des Mbmbres qui completent la cotisation ordinaire C^O risdaleiB) 
payee a leur reception, jusqu'au montant de la cotisation des Membre» Fonda- 
teurs, sont inscrits au nombre de ces demiers, dont la liste complete datant 
de la creation du fonds sera publiee dans les rapports annuels de la Society* 

Le nom d^un nouveau Membre sera inscrit sur la liste aussit6t que sa co- 
tisation aura M portee sur le compte qui sera termini le 31 .d^cembre de 
chaque annnee. La cotisation pent 6tre payee d'quelqu^un des Agents de ht 
Socieie, ou envoyee par une lettre de change tir6e sur une des grandes villes 
de ^Europe. 

VTont ce qae Ton envoie k U Soci^t^ doit Hre adreis^ ^v SsCRiTjIIMB A CoTKlf' 
HAGUE, BUB KBONPBINDSBNaGADB N^ 40. 
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APER(?U DU FONDS PERMANENT 

DE LA SOClfiTfi ROYALE 

DES ANTIOUAIRES DO NORD 

AVEC LA LISTE DE SES 

MEMBRES FONDATEURS. 

S. M. FR£o£RIC VI», ROI DE DANEMABK : 300 

S. M. CHRISTIAN VIII», ROI DE DANEMARK ' 300 

S. M. FRfiDtRIC Vn, ROI DE DANEMARK 300 

S. M. OSCAR I, ROI DE SUfeDE ET DE NORVfeGE 300 

S. M. NICOLAS I, EMPEREUR DE TOUTES LES RUSSIES 400 

S. M. FRfeDfiRIC-GUlLLAUME IV, ROI DE PRUSSE 200 

S. M. GUILLAUME 1», ROI DES PAYS-BAS 200 

*S. M. GUILLAUME II, ROI DES PAYS-BAS 100 

S. M. GUILLAUME Ul, ROI DES PAYS-BAS . 100 

S. M. CHARLES-ALBERT, ROI DE SARDAIGNE 200 

S. M. DOM PfiDRO II, EMPEREUR DU BRfesiL 200 

S. M. OTHON I, ROI DE GRfeCE : 200 

S. M. FRfeDfeRIC-AUGUSTE, ROI DE SAXE 100 

S. M. MOHAMMED SHAH, SHAHEN SHAH, ROI DE PERSE 400 

S. A. L LEOPOLD II,.GRAND-DUC DE TOSCANE 100 

S. A. R. GEORGE, GRAND-DUC DE MEKLENBOURG-STR^LITZ 200 

S. A. R FRANCOIS, GRAND-DUC DE MEKLENBOURG-SCHWERIN ... 200 

S. A. R. AUGUSTE, GRAND-DUC D^OLDENBOURG 200 

S. A. R. LEOPOLD, GRAND-DUC DE BADE 100 

S. A. R. CHARLES, PRINCE ROYAL DE NORVfeGE ET DE SU£DE. . . 100 

S. A. I.^ ALEXANDRE, GRAND-DUC H^RITIER DE RUSSIE 300 

S. A. I. MAXIMHJEN, DUC DE LEUCHTENBERG 200 

S. A. R. GUSTAVE, DUC D'UPLAND, PRINCE DE SUfeDE ET DE NORVfiGE. 100 

S. A. R. FRfeDfiRIC-GUILLAUME, PRINCE DE PRUSSE 100 

S. A. R. JEAN-NEFOMUC-JOSEPH, PRINCE DE SAXE 100 

S. A. R. GUILLAUME-FRfiDfeRIC, PRINCE DES PAYS-BAS 100 

S. A. I. CONSTANTIN-FRtDERIC-PIERRE, PRINCE D'OLDENBOURG . . 100 

S. A. R. CHARLES-LOUIS DE BOURBON, DUC DE LUCQUES 300 

S. A. EUGfeNE, PRINCE DE SAVOYE-CARIGNAN 100 

S. A. qUILLAUME*, DUC DE NASSAU 200 

S. A. ADOLPHE, DUC DE NASSAU 100 

S. A. ERNEST H, DUC DE SAXE-COBOURG ET GOTHA 100 

Aall (Jaques)*, propri^taire des uaines de Nesse en Norv^ge 100 

AoKBrnMAKN (V.-A.3, professeur et biblioth^caire, k Lubeck 100 

A»i.BiiBBR« (V.}, lieut,.g^n. et direcleur gen. des posies de Russie . . . 100 
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iv SOCltTt ROYALE DES ANTIQUAIRE& DU NORD. 

Ahlsfsldt-Lavryig (Comte C.-J.-F.), licBt-colonel, k Vth deLi^ngeland. 100 

Akbinvs (J^H.-J.), conseiller de chancellerie, k V»nnark en Slesvig . . 300 

Almbida e Ai.BiT9rER«VB (p. Francisco), min. de I'intdrieur a Rio Janeiro. 100 

Amherst (Williaro-Pilt, Earl oQ, k Montreal en Kent 100 

Ahderikn (Ja|;iic|i), copifiller de <^«nc^Ierie . i5G 

Aravjo-Ribriro (Don josd de), roiniftre plenipot. da Bfesil h f$m , . 100 

AtpyifWALL (Thomas), consul-general des £uits-Unis a Londres ..... 100 

Beamish (North.Lndlow), major, k LoU-park en Irlande 100 

Berzelius (Baron J.)», prof, et seer, de Tacad. r. des sc. de Stockholm. 100 

BEXLBr (Nipol^s Lord), pr^^dent de U iociete roy. de Hlteratare a Londres. 200 

Bibbs CO (S. A. Prince George), ancien Uospodar de la Vallachie .... 200 

B11.LB.BRAHB (Comte Preben)^ cons, prive'., de Brabesminde en Fionie. 100 

B1.0MB (Baron Adolpbe de), anc. min. pl^nip'. de Danemark k Londres. 100 

B1.0MB (Comte Othon)*, ministre plenipot. de Danemark k St. P^tersbourg. 170 

Bloudovf (Dmitri), ministre de Tint^rieur, k St. P^tersbourg 100 

B0TFIB1.D (Beriah, esq.), 4i Northon-Uall en Northamptonshire 200 

Boucher de Pbi^thbs (J.), president de la soc. d'emulation d'Abbeville. 100 

BoriLLi (Comte Ren^ de), ancien ministre plenip. de France a Turin. 100 

Bovtourlinb (Dmitri-P.), membra da conseil de Tempire de Russie . . 100 

Brid«ham (Hon. Samuel-W.), k Providence en Rhode-Island ' 400 

Brockrorff (Baron Caj-L.)», cprateur de Tuniversite de jiiel 100 

Brown (John-Carter, esq.), k Providence en Rhode-Island ........ 1(X) 

Brown (John, esq.), membre de la soc. royale de g^ographi^ de Lotadrea. 100 

Brondstbd (Pierre-0.)», professeur a Tuniversit^ de Copen|iague ... lOD 

BtLOW (Jean de)», conseiller priv6, k Sanderumgaard en Fionie .... 100 

CARi'iii'B (Sir Nicolas)*, secret, de la soc. des antiquaires de Londres. 300 

Casaus (Don F.-R.), archevdque de Guatemala et ev^que de la Qavane 170 

Chalmer« (Patrick, esiq.), Auldbfir Castle, Brechin en ^osse 100 

C9AI7DOIR (Baron Stanislaf de), curateur des ecoles du district de Kiev. ICK) 

Christib (W.-Frimann-Koren)», grand-baiili de Bergen en Norvcge . . 100 

Ci«ALLA (Comte Joseph), k Santorin des Cyclades de I'Archipel .... 100 

Cooper (Charles-Ptirton, esq.), LL.D., M.A. de I'univ. d'Oxford, a Londres. 100 

CooPMANi (Edzard-W.), charge d'affaires de Danemark a Bruxelles ... 100 

Daschroff (Dmitri de)*, ministre de la justice, k St. Petfersbourg . . . 100 

Daschroff (Jaques-A.), ancien consul-general de Russie a Bucarest . 100 

Davis (Sir John-Francis), ministre plenip. de Grande-Bretagne en Chine. 100 

D^MiDOFF (Prince Anathole), comte de San Donato en Toscane .... 2(M) 

' DiBTRicHSTBiN (Comte M.), prefet de la tibliotheque imper. a Vienne . 100 

DoifiiBR (C.-H.), conseiller d'etat et des conferences, a Altoqa 250 

DouDEAUViLLB (0. Duc de)», president de la soc. de geographic, a Paris. 100 

Ekman (Guslave-Henri)*, conseiller de commerce, a Gdthebourg .... 100 

Elleshbrb (Francis Egerton Earl), F.G.S., Hon. D.C.L. de Tun. d'Oxford. 100 

Elphinston B (Hon. MounUStew.), inembre de la soc. asiat. de Lendres. 100 

Elton (Romeo), prof, a I'universile de Providence en Rhode-Island . . |00 

Eij«iNB (S. E.)*; m. de la s. synode, m^tropolitain de Kiev et de Halici. 100 

Fi?B (James Doff Earl oO, Jord-lieut^nant de Banishire en kcosse ... 100 
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Forge (Hon. Peler), a Washington en Colunibie dans les Etats-Unis . . 100 

Frbymark (C.-A -W.)} cveque et surintend. gen. des eglises de Poscn . 100 

GoLiTZYNE (Prince Dmitri), gouverneur general de Moscou 200 

GoL<TZYNE (Prince Serge), curateur des ecoles du district de Moscou . 240 

GoRTscHAKOFF U. (Prince Pierre), gouv. gen. de la Siberie occidentale. 100 

GrAberg de HestsO (Comte J.)*^9 chambellan da Grand-Doc de Toscane. 100 

GuRTVET (Hudson, esq.), vice-prds. de la society des antiq. de Londres. 100 

Hall (Roman), amiral, gouverneur militaire d'Arkhangel • 100 

Hall AM (Henry), vice-president de la soc. des antiquaires de Londres. 100 

Hambro (Baron Carles-Joachim), anc. consul des ittats-Unis, a Londres. 100 

Hbihtze (J.-F.-E. Baron de), bailli de Bordesholm, Neumunster et Kiel. 100 

HoRSBuRGH CJ)*) hydrographe de la comp. des Indes Or. k Londres • 150 

Ingram (James), president du college de la Trinite de I'univ. d'Oxford. 100 . 

Jacob (S. Em.) 9 ev^que de Saratov et de Zarizinsk 100 

JENiscH (M.-J.), senateur de la repnblique de Hambonrg 100 

Kbmble (John-M., esq.), M. A. de Tuniversite de Cambridge 100 

KiRiAKpFF (Michel)"^, .conseiller de college, a Odessa 120 

Klbwiz (W-A. de), ministre d'etat de Prusse, a Berlin 120 

Klick (J.-J.)) consul de Danemark dans la r^p. de Rio de la Plata . . 100 

KoLD (Pierre)*, commissaire du comite de conciliation .•..•• 600 

Kouschbleff-Besborodko (Comte A.)) cons, d'etat actuel, a St. Petersb. 100 

Krabbb-Carisius CHans)"*, ministre des aff. etrangeres de Danemark. . 100 

Lamb (William, esq.), a I'lle de St. Thomas en Amerique , , 210 

Lang (Hugh)"*, M.D., k Greenock en Ecosse ' >. 100 

Leathes (Philip-Hammersley, esq.)*, m. de la soc. des ant. de Londres. 100 

Lb-Blanc (Thomas, esq.)*, LL.D., avocat, m. de la soc. des ant. de Londres. 100 

Lbb (John, esq.) avocat, roembre de la society royale; de ^ondres . . . 100 

Lbrchbivfbld (Baron /de), ministre d'etat et des finances, a Munich. . 100 

Lb WIS (Martin, eBqJ)-, a Baltimore en Maryland 100 

Lofsz (Don Carlos-Antonio) , president de la republique du Paraguay . 100 

Loiv'BLL (Charles), D.D., secretaire de la soc. histor. du Massachusetts . 100 

LuYNEs (Honore-Theodosie-P.-J. d*Alberl Due d^), a Paris 200 

M'Caul (John), M. A., consul de la Grande-Bretagne k Copenhague. . 100 

Magbdo (Don Joaquim da Costa de), seer, de la soc. r. des sc.'de Lisbon^e. 100 

Macgregor (Francis-C.) , consul-gen. de la Grande-Bretagne en Chine. 100 

Maglbod (Sir Uenry-G.), gouverneur de Trinidad 100 

Manokjeb Corsbtjbb (esq.), homme de lettres, a Bombay 100 

Mar^ubz (J.-J.), anc. president de la republique de la Nouvelle-Grenade. 100 

Marsh (George-P.), ministre plenip. des Etats-Unis a Constantinople . . 100 

Martinez db la Rosa (Don Francisco), min. plenip. d^Espagne a Rome. 100 

Mavros (Nicolas), cons, d'etat actuel, ibsp. g<^n. des quarant. a Bucarest. 100 

Mbnchikovf (Prince Alexandre), amiral, gouv. gen. de la Fin|an<|e. . 150 

Mbtcalfe (Sir Charles), gouverneur d'Agra en Hio^oustan 200 

Mbttbbnioh (Prince C. de), grand-chancelier de Tempire d'Antriche . 100 

IfiNisGALCHi (Comte Francois), chambellan d'Autrichey k Verona . . . • 100 

MiTTROvsKT (A.-F. Comte)*, chaneellier f^p. d. Tempird d'Autriche. . 100 
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MoLAVDKB (Jean)*, ev^que de Borgo en Finlande . • 100 

MoLTKE (Comle Adam-G.), president du conseil d'etat de Danemark . . 100 

MoLTKB (Comte Charles-E ), conseiller prive, a Aagaard en Selande . 100 

I^^oltkb.Htidtfeldt (Comte Adam-Gottlob), ' anc. inin. plen. a Naples. 100 

MoNTEFioRK (Sir IMoses), membre de la socie'te royale de Londres. . . 100 

jHvlbrtk (A.-F0*9 recteur du college de Uorsens en Jutland 100 

MvRFHr CHon. Henry C), a New-York 100 

Natarrbtb (Don Fernz.de)", pre's. de I'ac. r. de Phist. d'Espagne, a Madrid* 100 

Nbofhytos (S.-£ni.)) m^tropolitain de la Valachie 100 

NoRTHUMRERLAND (A.-P.-Prudhoe, Due de), a Almvick-Castle 100 

Olfbrs (J..F,-M.^ d'), directeur-g^n^ral des musees pnbliques de Prusse. 100 

Orloff (Comte Alexis), general, m. du conseil de Tempire de Russie . 100 

OusBLET (Sir Gore), directeur de la socicte asiatique de Londres . . • 100 

OusBLBY (W.-G.)? ministre pl^nip. de la Grande-Bretagne a Buenos Aires. 100 

OuvAROFF emerge), ministre de I'instruction publique, a St. Petersbourg. 100 

Parker (Rev. Peter), secret, de la Ug. des l^tats-Unis en Chine .... 100 

Petbrson (John), chef de la justice a I'lle de St. Vincent en Am^rique. 100 

Petit (Louis-Hayes, e»q.^y membre de la soc. des antiquaires de Londres. 200 

Plaskbtt (Joseph), major, a Ste. Croix en Amerique . • . • 100 

Plvmer (William, esq.), a Epping en New-Hampshire 100 

Power (Rev. Joseph), biblroth^'caire de Tuniversit^ de Cambridge ... 100 

Precbt (Hermann-W.}, lieutenant-colonel, k St. Thomas en Amerique . 200 

Prescott (Henri), gouverneur de Terrenebve 100 

Preus (J.-C), juge de Veslre-Nedenesse et de Grimstad en Norvege . . 100 

Prieto (Don Joaquim), ancien president de la republique du Chili • . . 100 

Pyrkbr (J.-L.)*, patriarche-archev^que d'Erlau en Hongrie 100 

Radakant Rad#a Bahadur (esq.), homme de lettres, en Bengale . . • 100 

Rafn. (Charles-Christian), secretaire de la Socie'te 100 

Rbhling (J.)*, gouveiTieur, a Tranquebar aux Indes Orientates 100 

Reventlow (Comte Detlev-C.-E,), a Brahetrolleborg en Fionie .... 100 

Revemtlow (Comte F.-D.), ministre plenipot. de Danemdrk k Londres. J 00 

RoMUALDo (S.-fem.), archev^que du Bresil, a Bahia 100 

RuMiNB (Nicolas de), conseiller d'etat et chambellan, k Moscou 100 

SALVANDr (N.-A. Comte), anc. ministre de Tinstruction publique a Paris. 100 

Santa-Crvz (Andre), protecteur de la confederation P^rou-Bolivienne . 160 

SGATBNiu8'(Jaques-Brdnnum), chambellan, a Basnesse en S^Iande . * . 100 

ScHACK (Comte Othon-Did^rich), k Schackenbourg en Jutland ..... 100 

ScHiNDLEB (Jean), ancien president du senat regnant de Krakovie ... 100 

Schmidt (P.-C), a Vindeby, s^nateur a Tdnningen en Slesvig 200, 

Sgholten (P.-C.1F.), gouverneur general, la Ste. Croix en Amerique . 100 

Schubert (F.-H. de), lieutenant-general, a St. Petersbourg ....... 100 

SiBVEKiNG (Charles)*, sytidic de la republique de Uambourg 100 

S#d6RBif (A'.-J.), conseiller d'etat et acad^micien, St. Petersbourg. ... 100 

Smith (John-Cotton, esq.) k Sharon en Connecticut 100 

Smith (Michel), commissaire de guerre, a Frederiksveern en Norvege . 1(X) 

Stbvhammar (M.), T. D., preVdt et pasteur a Risinge en Suede .... 100 
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Stick A vs (Jean-FO^ gouverneur de Borgk en Finlandd 100 

Stifft (Baron A.-J. de)*, medecin ord. de I'emp. Francois I, k Vienne.. 100 

Stir.Bet (S.-A. Prince Barbo), hospodar de la Valachie 100 

Stourdza (S. a., Prince Michel), hospodar de Moldavie . . . , 200 

Stroganoff (Comte Gre'goire), conseiller privi^, a St. Petersbourg . . . 100 

STRdiBERO (Christophe)*, conseiller de chancellerie 600 

Sutherland cGeorge.G.-L.-G. Due de), k Dunrobin Castle en SutheVland. 100 

Swinburne (Sir John-E., bart.), pr^s. de la soc. des anliq. de Newcastle. 150 

TbImovraz (S. a. Czarevitch)*, Pr. de Georgie, fils du Roi George xiii. 100 

Ti^L^Ki TON CziH (Comte Joseph), gouyerneur de Transylvanie .... 100 

Thamsen (H.-D.)*, conseiller d'6tat actuel, k StuWgard^ 2,020 

TiTOFF (V.-P.), envoye extraordinaire de Russie k Constantinople .... 100 

ToRENO (Comte Jos6-Maria de)*, chambellan de la reine d'Espagne . . 100 

Ttskiewicz (Comte Eustace), curateur des ecoles de Borysov 100* 

Van Buren (Martin), anc. pres. des ^tats-Unis de rAmerique du Nord. 100 

Van Dburs (J.^F.)»commissaire.g^neral de guerre, k Frydendal en S^lande 100 

Vargas (J.), M.D., anc. pres. de la r^publique Venezuela en Amerique. 100 

Varsotie (Comte Paskevitch Erivansky, Prince de), It.-ge'n. de Pologne. 150 

Waldo (Hon. Daniel), k Worcester en Massachusetts '. 100 

Wall^n (Charles), conseiller prive, membra du s6nat de la Finlande . 100 

Webster (Noah), LLP., k New-Haven en Connecticut 100 

Wbllenhbih (Leopold Welzl de)*, conseiller de hi cour, a Vienne . • 100 

Werkmester (Martinus), homme de lettres, k Svendborg en Fionie . • 100 

Wetmore (Hon. Prosper M.), a New-York 100 

Wilson (Daniel), D.D., ev^que de Calcutta dans le Bengale 100 

Winthrop (Thomas-L.), pr^s. de la soc. des antiquaires de I'Amerique. 100 

WoLANSKi (Tadeusz Przyiaciel z Wolan), a Pakosc, distr. de Bromberg 100 

Wood (Richard, esq.) consul de la Grande-Bretagne a Damascus .... 100 

WooLSBT (T.-Dwight), prof, au coll. dTale ii New-Haven en Connecticut. 100 

Un homme d'etat de Russie a St. P^tersbourg . : 100 

Un Americain 500 

Fonds sous la denomination de ,,Groenland'* 600 

Fonds sous la denomination de (^Statanger" 200 

Autre augmentation due aux cotisations ordlnaires . . .20,990 

Total du fonds permanent le 31 d^c. 1850. Rtsdales en argent 51,000 



Les Reviseurs, MM. A. Kiellerup et P. Knudsen, ont declare par 6crit «voir 
examine les bons royaux qui constituent le Fonds permanent de la Society 
s'elevant k la somme totale de 51,000 risdales, et les avoir tronvds rev^lus 
des signatures des Membres de PAdministration et inscrits snr les lirres de la 
Caisse Royale, comme formant le Capital inalienable de la Societe. 
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viij SOCi£t£ ROYAIE ttES ANTIQUAtRfiS DU NORt). 

USTE ACS OOTRAGEB PCBLRS PAR U 
SOClfeTfe ROYALE DES ANTIOUAIRES DU NORD. 

FORNMANNA SOGUR ou Sagas HisroRiqutrs sur les eoenemenis ^passes en 
NoBFtGE, en SutDB et en Danxmark^ ediiees dans Vancietme Imigue 
du Nord; ouvrage complet en 12 volumes avec 7 facsimile. 

SCRIPTA HISTORICA ISLANDORUM de kbbus cbstis tbtbrvh Bobbalium, 
latine reddita et apparatu critico instnicta, opera et studio Sveinbidrnis Egils- 
sonii; yoI. I—XII, complete 

OLDNORDISKE SAGAER, les nUmes sagas iraduiies en danois; complet en 12 voL 

FORNALDAR SdGUR NORDRLANDA ou Sagas MYTHo-HtsTouiquEs des 
evenements du Nord avant Voccupation de VIslande au 9me Steele, ediiees 
dans Vancienne langue du Nord par C« C. Rafn. Complet en 3 vol. avec 
1 facsimile. 

NORDISKE FORTIDS-SAGAER, les mhnes sagas, iraduiies de Vancienne langue 
en danois moderne par C. C. Rafn, complet en 3 volumes. 

KRAKUMAL sivb Epicbdiuh Raghabis Lodbrooi Rbqis Dahi^, ediie dans 
la langue originate avec traductions en danois, en latin ei en frangens par 
C. C. Rafn, accompagn^ de I'air du chant et d'un facsimile. 

FiEREYIKGA SAGA ou Histoire des habitants des iles FknoE, 
editee dans la langue islandaise avec une traduction feroenne ei une autre en 
danois par C. C. Rafn, accompagn^e de la carte des ties et d'un facsimile. 

ISLENDINGA SOGUR ou Sa^as historiques des evenements passes en 
IsLANDE, editees dans Vancienne langue du Nord, Vol. I avec la carte de 
rislandc et 4 facsimile; vol. II avec 6 facsimile. 

HISTORISKE FORTiELUNGER om Isltendbrubs F^bd bjbmhb og ubb, ou 
Recits historiques des exploits des Islandais chei eux et dans Vetranger, 
en traduction danoise par N, M. Petersen, vol. I— FV. 

GRONLANDS HISTORISKE MINDESM^ERKER, ou Monuments HisroRiquEs 
DU Groenland, edites dans Vancienne langue du Nord avec une traduction 
danoiie, des introductions et des notes; ouvrage complet en 3 vol. avec 12 pi. 

ANTIQUITATES AMERICANiE sivb Scriptobbs Sbptentriofialbs Rbbvh 
AifTE-CoLuniBiAHARvif IN Ambrica; Auti^uit^s Ambricainbs d'apres les 
monuments historiques des Islandais et des anciens Scandinaves, studio et 
opera Caroli Christiani Ratn, avec 18 planches, imperial.in-.4to. 

ANTIQUITiS:S RUSSES ET ORIENTALES d'apriSs lbs monvmbnts histo. 
Ri9irB8 DBS Islandais Bt. dbs ancibns Scandinavbs, ouvrage r^dige par 
Charles C Rafn, tome I, avec 9 planches, imp^riaI.in.4to. 

TIDSSKRIFT for NORDISK OLDKYNDIGHED, complel en 2 vol. avec 1 pi. 

NORDISK TIDSSKRIFI for OLDKYNDIGHED, complet en 3 vol. avec 9 pl. 

ANNALER FOR NORDISK OLDKYNDIGHEI> OG HISTORIE, Annales de^ 
L'ARcHioLOGtE ET DE L*HisToiRE DU NoRD, 1836-1845, 5 volomes 
avec 49 phnches; 1846-50, 4 volumes avec 20 planches. 

ANTIQUARISK TIDSSKRIFT, Bulletin de la Soci^t^, 1843-1845, 1846- 
1848, 2 volumes avec II planches. / 

M^MOIRES DE LA SOCI£t£ ROYALE DES APfTIQUAIRES DU NORD, 1836- 
1839, 1840-1844, avec 29 planches; 1845-1847 avec 1 planche. 
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